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A SPECIAL SECTION ON PRODUCTIVITY 


Productivity and labor cost trends in manufacturing, 12 countries 
Output per hour in manufacturing increased in the U.S and 11 other nations in 1984; 
U.S. unit labor costs also rose relative to foreign costs on a dollar-adjusted basis 


Productivity continued to increase in many industries during 1984 
Among industries with large increases in output per employee hour were steel, coal 
and iron mining, transportation, and utilities; changes were mixed in trade and services 


The contribution of R&D to productivity growth 
A BLS study suggests that R&D directly contributed between 0.1 and 0.2 percent 
annually to the postwar growth of productivity in the nonfarm business sector 


Beauty and barber shops: the trend of labor productivity 
Output per hour rose at an annual rate of 0.8 percent between 1972 and 1984, 
in line with the productivity trend for other personal service industries 


Productivity in the metal doors, sash, and trim industry 
The overall rate of output per hour increased slowly between 1967 and 1983, 
reflecting a rise in employee hours; moderate advancement is expected to continue 


REPORTS 


International experiences with technological change 
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Labor month in review 

Research summaries 

Foreign labor developments 

Major agreements expiring next month 
Developments in industrial relations 
Book reviews 

Current labor statistics 


Labor Month 
In Review 


IMMIGRATION EFFECTS. In_ its 
report for 1986, the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers, drawing on 
various studies, reported on the impact 
of immigration on the labor market. 
Here are excerpts: 


No displacement. Studies that take a 
broad view of the labor market have 
found no significant evidence of 
unemployment among native-born 
workers attributable to immigration. 
Any direct effects of immigration on 
domestic employment have either been 
too small to measure or have been quick- 
ly dissipated. 

Although existing studies may not be 
conclusive, the evidence currently 
available does not suggest that native- 
born American workers experience 
significant labor market difficulties in 
areas that have attracted immigrants. 
Several studies, moreover, have shown 
that the presence of immigrants in labor 
markets is associated with increased job 
opportunities overall, including job op- 
portunities for native-born minority 
groups. 

Some studies of the effects of im- 
migration on wage levels have revealed 
evidence of adverse wage effects. For ex- 
ample, one study concluded that real 
wages were 8 to 10 percent lower on 
average in cities near the Mexican 
border. Several studies found a reduc- 
tion in the wages of unskilled workers in 
areas with high concentrations of un- 
skilled immigrant workers. 

Other studies, however, have shown 
that greater concentrations of aliens in 
labor markets are associated with higher 
earnings of native-born workers. In- 
creased wages have been found both for 
broad groups of workers and also for 
native-born minority groups with whom 
immigrants might compete directly for 
jobs. 

The experience of the Los Angeles 


labor market in adjusting to a growing 
concentration of unskilled immigrant 
labor is instructive. One study estimated 
that more than a million foreign-born 
persons settled in Los Angeles County 
between 1970 and 1983. During the early 
1980’s, the foreign-born in Los Angeles 
County represented close to a third of 
the total population. Job growth in the 
area was strong, and the new immigrants 
were quickly absorbed into the labor 
market. New immigrant workers ac- 
counted for some 70 percent of the new 
growth in employment in the 1970s. This 
study also showed that the unemploy- 
ment rate in Los Angeles, which had ex- 
ceeded the national average in 1970, fell 
below the average by the early 1980s. 
These results were not, of course, the 
consequence of international migration 
alone, but they suggest a smooth labor 
market adjustment to the inflow of 
migrants. 


Illegal aliens. Although aliens who are 
eligible to hold jobs in the United States 
are clearly distinct from those who are 
not, researchers have not been able to 
isolate separate economic effects of il- 
legal alien workers. 

Illegal aliens have a higher proportion 
of males than legal aliens, are younger, 
and are less likely to bring family 
members with them. Illegal migrants are 
likely to remain in the United States for 
shorter periods of time than legal 
migrants. Illegal migrants also tend to 
have lower levels of education and to 
work in jobs requiring lower skill levels. 
Illegal aliens may have less incentive to 
invest in schooling or other activities 
that are specifically useful in the U.S. 
labor market. 

Nevertheless, a recent study of ap- 
prehended illegal aliens in Chicago 
showed that they use market oppor- 
tunities to improve their economic 
status. The subjects of the study were 


able to benefit from a competitive labor 
market, with opportunities for skill im- 
provement and upward job mobility. 
These illegal aliens were apparently able 
to work their way up from entry-level 
jobs. Only 16 percent of those in the 
Chicago study had wage rates below the 
Federal minimum of $3.35 per hour, and 
some of these were in sectors not 
covered by the minimum wage. The 
average hourly wage of these illegal 
aliens at the time of their apprehension, 
in 1983, was $4.50. 


Entrepreneurs. Many immigrants are en- 
trepreneurs. One study found that 
foreign-born males are significantly 
more likely to be self-employed than 
native-born males with similar skills. 
Self-employed workers, both foreign- 
and native-born, had higher annual in- 
comes than salaried workers. Returns on 
capital owned by self-employed workers 
may partially explain these differences in 
incomes. Self-employment also provides 
greater potential for high work effort. 
The self-employed work more hours per 
week than do wage-and-salary workers. 

One reason for the successful absorp- 
tion of immigrants into the U.S. labor 
market is that overall migrant inflows 
have been low relative to the size of the 
population, to labor force growth, and 
to domestic migration. International 
migrant flows, moreover, historically 
respond to labor market demands. 
Before legal restrictions were imposed, 
immigration increased when the demand 
for labor was relatively high and 
decreased when labor demand was 
relatively low. 


The full report of the Council of 
Economic Advisers appears in the 
Economic Report of the President, 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 20402. Price: 
$8.50. mM 


Productivity and labor costs trends 
in manufacturing, 12 countries 


Output and output per hour in manufacturing rose 
in the United States and 11 other countries in 1984; 


U.S. unit labor costs increased 7 percent, 
relative to the costs of foreign competitors, 
after adjustment for the dollar’ s appreciation 


EDWIN DEAN, HARRY BOISSEVAIN, 
AND JAMES THOMAS 


Manufacturing productivity, as measured by output per 
hour, rose in 1984 in the United States and 11 other indus- 
trial countries studied. The United States had a substantial 
increase of 5 percent, but this was exceeded by five of the 
other countries—Japan, France, Italy, the Netherlands, and 
Sweden. Belgium, West Germany,' and the United King- 
dom about matched the U.S. gain; Canada, Denmark, and 
Norway had smaller increases. 

Manufacturing output grew in all 12 countries in 1984, 
for the first time since 1973. The U.S. and Japanese output 
growth rates of more than 11 percent were the largest, and 
the French increase of 2 percent was the lowest. Productiv- 
ity rose in the United States, Canada, Japan, Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden because output rose at a greater rate 
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Edwin Dean, formerly an economist in the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics, Bureau of Labor Statistics, is now chief of the Bureau’s Division 
of Productivity Research. Harry Boissevain and James Thomas are 
economists in the Division of Foreign Labor Statistics. 


than hours.” The productivity increases for the other coun- 
tries resulted from a combination of output gains coupled 
with decreased hours. 

Unit labor costs, which reflect changes in productivity 
and hourly compensation, fell in the United States, Canada, 
Japan, Germany, and the Netherlands; and rose in the other 
European countries. However, unit labor costs measured in 
U.S. dollars were again significantly influenced by changes 
in currency exchange rates, as they have been since 1980. 
The dollar remained stable with the Japanese yen, but appre- 
ciated 5 percent against the Canadian dollar and 7 to 14 per- 
cent against the European currencies. Consequently, unit 
labor costs fell in each of the 11 foreign countries when 
measured in U.S. dollars, with the falloffs ranging from 3 
to 15 percent—compared with a 1-percent decline in the 
United States. 

Since 1980, U.S. manufacturing unit labor costs have 
risen at a 7-percent average annual rate relative to a trade- 
weighted average for the 11 rival industrial countries, re- 
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versing the gains in comparative unit labor costs that U.S. 
manufacturers experienced during most of the 1970’s. All of 
the 1980-84 relative increase, however, resulted from the 
appreciation of the U.S. dollar. Measured on a national 
currency basis, U.S. unit labor costs decreased at a 
1-percent average annual rate relative to the trade-weighted 
average for the other 11 countries. Along with the rapid rise 
in U.S. relative unit labor costs in this period, the U.S. 
merchandise trade deficit increased fourfold. 

This article examines 1984 developments in manufactur- 
ing labor productivity, hourly compensation, and unit labor 
costs in the United States and 11 countries, and compares 
unit labor cost trends measured in U.S. dollars prior to 1980 
with the trends of the last 4 years. The indexes for 1984 are 
preliminary, while those for other recent years reflect some 
revised underlying statistics for most countries.? 

The U.S. figures reflect the recent comprehensive bench- 
mark revision of the U.S. national accounts, including the 
shift in the base period for the calculation of constant dollar 
estimates from 1972 to 1982. The effect is to reduce U.S. 
manufacturing output growth, and productivity, by about 
two-tenths of a percentage point in the pre-1973 period, but 
to have virtually no overall effect on the post-1973 period. 
Japan also rebenchmarked its national accounts, from 1975 
to 1980, resulting in about a 1.5-percentage point reduction 
in output and productivity growth rates since 1973. In addi- 
tion, a new average hours series has been introduced for 
Germany,’ as well as new output series for the Netherlands? 
and the United Kingdom® since the previous Monthly Labor 
Review article in 1984.’ The new series for Germany affects 
the year-to-year movements in output per hour and hourly 
compensation, but has no effect on the unit labor cost 
measures. 


Productivity trends 


As noted earlier, 1984 manufacturing productivity® in- 
creased for all the countries studied. (See table 1.) The 
Netherlands had the largest gain—more than 10 percent— 
followed by Japan, France, Italy, and Sweden, with gains of 
about 6 to 7 percent. Output per hour rose about 5 percent 


in the United States, Belgium, Germany, and the United 
Kingdom, and 1 to 4 percent in Canada, Denmark, and 
Norway. 

Productivity researchers have found that a marked slow- 
down in manufacturing productivity growth occurred in 
most developed countries beginning about 1973. All 12 
countries studied here had slower productivity gains in the 
1973-84 period than in the 1960-73 period. 

Another study reports that this slowdown in total manu- 
facturing productivity was reflected in specific manufactur- 
ing industries in the United States, France, Germany, and 
the United Kingdom—after 1973, productivity growth de- 
clined in each of 13 manufacturing industry groups, in these 
four countries, with only one exception.” 

For all but three of the 12 countries—Belgium, Denmark, 
and Norway—the 1984 increases in total manufacturing 
productivity were much larger than the average trend for the 
1973-84 period. Moreover, the United States, the Nether- 
lands, and the United Kingdom had 1984 gains that ex- 
ceeded their average rates of increase over the 1960-73 
period. 


Output. In all 12 countries, output gains influenced the 
1984 productivity increases. (See table 2.) Output (gross 
product originating in manufacturing at constant prices) rose 
most rapidly in the three non-European countries, with 
growth between 8 and 12 percent. The percentage increases 
were the largest since 1973 for Canada and Japan, and since 
the 1950’s for the United States. 

The European countries output increases exceeded their 
performance of the previous year. Denmark, the Nether- 
lands, and Sweden had strong gains of between 5 and 7 
percent; Germany, Italy, and the United Kingdom grew by 
4 percent; and Belgium, France, and Norway had more 
modest expansions of less than 3 percent. Output gains were 
the largest since 1976 for the Netherlands, and since 1973 
or 1974 for Norway, Sweden, and the United Kingdom. 
Although the British output increase was larger than in 
recent years, the level of output was still 12 percent below 
that of 1973. Canada, Italy, and Norway were the only other 


Table 1. Annual percent changes in manufacturing productivity, 12 countries, 1960-84 


1A trade-weighted average of the 11 foreign countries. See description of weights in text. 


Nore: Rates of change computed from the least squares trend of the logarithms of the i imbers. 
Index numbers for the underlying data series are available from the authors. or ‘ 


Table 2. Annual percent changes in manufacturing output, 12 countries, 1960-84 


United 


Note: Rates of change computed from the least squares trend of the logarithms of the index numbers. 


Index numbers for the underlying data series are available from the authors. 


countries in which manufacturing output had not yet recov- 
- ered to previous peak levels. 


Employment and hours 


In the three non-European countries and Denmark, total 
hours of input in manufacturing rose between 4 and 7 per- 
cent in 1984, with the United States recording the largest 
gain. (See table 3.) Total hours rose modestly in Norway 
and Sweden and fell in the remaining 6 countries; except for 
France, the declines in total hours were smaller than in the 
previous year. 

All of the European countries have experienced long-term 
declines in aggregate hours over the 1973-84 period, rang- 
ing from an annual average rate of about 1.5 percent in 
Denmark and Italy to around 4 percent in Belgium and the 
United Kingdom. In Japan, Canada, and the United States, 
there has been little overall change in total hours over the 
1973-84 period. 

The 1984 expansions in aggregate hours in the United 
States and Japan were the result of substantial increases in 
employment and small percentage increases in average 
hours. In Canada, a large increase in employment was ac- 
companied by a slight drop in average hours. The 1984 
employment increases in the United States, Canada, and 
Japan were the largest since 1973. Nonetheless, the levels of 
manufacturing employment in the United States and Canada 
in 1984 were between 5 and 8 percent below the peaks of the 
late 1970’s, while in Japan, 1984 was about | percent below 
the previous peak reached in 1974. 

Among the European countries, Belgium, Germany, the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and the three Scandina- 
vian countries all recorded either a rise or a lower rate of 
decrease in 1984 employment, compared with 1983. These 
countries also had higher rates of employment growth or 
smaller rates of decline in 1984 than they experienced, on 
average, during the 1973-84 period. In contrast, employ- 
ment in France and Italy declined at a more rapid rate in 
1984 than the average for the 1973-84 period. 

The long-term trend in manufacturing employment has 
been downward in the European countries. Most countries 
had employment peaks in the 1960’s or 1970’s that were 


more than 15 percent above 1984 levels. The contrast, in 
this respect, to the three non-European countries is marked, 
and essentially unaltered by the favorable employment de- 
velopments in 1984 in seven of the nine European countries. 

In most of the European countries, the 1984 changes in 
aggregate hours took place mainly as a result of changes in 
employment rather than in average hours per employee. 
Changes in average hours had substantial effects on aggre- 
gate hours only in Belgium and the Netherlands, where 
average hours declined by 2 to 3 percent. 

The declines in Belgium and the Netherlands occurred as 
employers, unions, and government took measures, begin- 
ning in 1982 and continuing through 1984, to reduce aver- 
age hours worked, hoping that this would retard the rapid 
rate of decline in employment. A key element in these 
efforts has been a reduction in average hours through reorga- 
nization of work time negotiated at the company, industry, 
and sectoral levels. The negotiations in both countries pro- 
duced a variety of reorganization schemes, but the most 
common provided for reduced annual hours by granting 
additional days of vacation or free shifts. The Netherlands 
Central Bureau of Statistics reported that by the end of 1984, 
hours reductions had affected 63 percent of firms and 
86 percent of employees in Dutch manufacturing. In both 
countries—despite the concerted efforts of government and 
collective bargaining agents—employment continued to fall 
in 1984, but the rate of decline was substantially less than 
in the preceeding 2 years.!° 

Over the 1973-84 period, average hours per employee 
declined in nine of the countries studied. In the remaining 
three countries—the United States, Japan, and Denmark— 
average hours were essentially unchanged. Only two coun- 
tries, Belgium and the Netherlands, had 1984 reductions in 
average hours that exceeded the long-term trend. 


Hourly compensation 


For all countries, hourly compensation costs—which in- 
clude wages and salaries, supplements, and employer pay- 
ments for social security and other employee benefit pro- 
grams—rose at a lower rate in 1984 than the average for the 
years since 1973. (See table 4.) Canada had the lowest rise, 
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less than 2 percent, followed by Japan, the United States, 
and Germany, each with less than 4 percent increases. Bel- 
gium, Denmark, France, the Netherlands, Norway, and the 
United Kingdom recorded increases of 5 to 9 percent. Italy 
and Sweden had the highest rates, about 10 to 11 percent. 

The Netherlands and Sweden were the only countries to 
show a markedly more rapid rise in hourly compensation in 
1984 than in 1983. For Sweden, 1984 was the second con- 
secutive year of progressively larger increases. In Denmark, 
the 1984 compensation increase was the lowest since the 
1950’s, which may be attributed, in part, to the fact that in 
late 1982 the government imposed a 2-year freeze on pay 
indexation and restricted local-level collective bargaining. !! 


Unit labor costs 


Productivity increases in 1984 more than offset the rises 
in hourly compensation costs in the United States, Canada, 
Japan, Germany, and the Netherlands; consequently, unit 
labor costs fell 1 to 4 percent. This marked the third consec- 
utive year in which unit labor costs fell in Japan and the 
second consecutive year of declines for the United States, 
Germany, and the Netherlands. Unit labor costs rose be- 
tween 2 and 5 percent in the other countries. Italy had one 
of the largest increases (4 percent), but this represented a 
sharp deceleration from Italy’s 1983 increase (14 percent). 

As noted earlier, the 1984 increases in hourly compensa- 
tion were below the 1973-84 trend rates in all 12 countries, 
and the 1984 increases in output per hour were well above 


the 1973-84 trend in 9 countries. Therefore, it is not surpris- 
ing that the 1984 performance in unit labor costs was favor- 
able, compared to 1973-84 trends, because unit labor costs 
represent the ratio of hourly compensation to output per 
hour. 


In U.S. dollars. Because labor costs are a principal com- 
ponent of the costs of manufactured goods, unit labor costs 
play a major role in conjunction with the exchange rates 
among currencies in determining the relative prices of goods 
offered for sale on the world market. 

During 1984, changes in currency exchange rates had a 
significant effect on relative changes in unit labor costs 
measured in U.S. dollars. The U.S. dollar appreciated rela- 
tive to the currencies of 10 of the countries studied and 
remained unchanged relative to the Japanese yen. In each 
year of the 1980-84 period, the dollar appreciated strongly 
relative to each of the European countries’ currencies. It 
appreciated much more moderately relative to the Canadian 
dollar in 3 of the years. The dollar rose relative to the yen 
only in 1982. However, as of 1984, the yen had not regained 
its 1980 currency exchange value. 

In 1984, unit labor costs measured in U.S. dollars fell in 
the 11 foreign countries. The decreases were 15 percent for 
the Netherlands; 10 to 11 percent for Belgium, France, 
Germany, Italy, and the United Kingdom; 6 to 8 percent for 
Canada, Denmark, and Norway; and less than 4 percent for 
Japan and Sweden. The 1984 changes were more damaging 


Table 3. Annual percent changes in manufacturing employment and hours, 12 countries, 1960-84 
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Note: Rates of change computed from the least squares trend of the logarithms of the index numbers. 
Index numbers for the underlying data series are available from the authors, 


Table 4. Annual percent changes in hourly compensation and unit labor costs in manufacturing, 12 countries, 1960-84 


Hourly compensation: 


1A trade-weighted average of the 11 foreign countries. See description of weights in text. 


NoTE: Rates of change computed from the least squares trend of the logarithms of the index numbers. 


Index numbers for the underlying data series are available from the authors. 


to the competitive position of the United States than the 
shifts of the previous year. In 1983, when U.S. unit labor 
costs decreased by about 3 percent, they decreased by larger 
proportions in eight countries, but increased in three coun- 
tries, including Canada and Japan, two of the most impor- 
tant trading partners of the United States. 

The appreciation of the dollar after 1980 has had a dra- 
matic effect on U.S. unit labor costs relative to other coun- 
tries. The following tabulation shows the average annual 
percentage change between 1980 and 1984 in unit labor 
costs measured in national currencies and in U.S. dollars: 


National U.S. 

currency dollars 
Whited Statess a... Mh. ke eee el Dell 
MEAN AGA aN, Seacnsinne: sem aysy eran 6.4 eo 
PBN ow Diccatolaye wise go Ricionm ind ses —1.0 —=2.7 
Ea alle et AR eae ae 14.0 —4.1 
INGIWAY) G0 ees esse eee scons 6.7 7520 
DEMIMATAM ses ene sewlote se ore se she 6.5 —8.1 
CPCCIMENY fas. Ssvalers wes + < Hiei eo a ne Baz 
ETAnCOMetEe Chis arceesceg eo 8.3 SU) 
Netherlands 1% a. custo’ ss «<2. sisi’ 6 99 
United Kingdom ............-- aye OE 
SGU ee a8 SSR eeeGinaen oa 4.5 == 1P).8) 
BGP see eee eee 1.6 —14.2 


Expressed in national currencies, seven countries had 
greater increases in unit labor costs than the United States. 


Eleven 
foreign 
countries 
(weighted)! 


Taking into account the appreciation of the dollar after 
1980, only one country, Canada, experienced a greater 
increase. 


Relative productivity and labor cost trends 


Following is a discussion of changes in the trends of each 
country’s manufacturing productivity and labor costs 
relative to a trade-weighted average for its major interna- 
tional competitors.!* The indexes were constructed by tak- 
ing ratios of each country’s indexes to weighted geometric 
averages of the corresponding indexes for the other 11 coun- 
tries. The weights used to combine the other 11 countries’ 
indexes into an average “competitors” index reflect the rel- 
ative importance of each country as a manufacturing trade 
competitor as of 1980. Prior to this article, 1975 trade 
weights were used. The most significant change affecting 
U.S. “competitors” indexes was an increase in the relative 
weight given to Japan, from 17 to more than 27 percent. The 
weights for Canada and the United Kingdom rose about 
1 percent each; the weights for all other countries fell. 

Annual percent changes in the ratio of each country’s 
productivity and labor cost indexes to the trade-weighted 
averages of the 11 rival nations’ indexes were calculated for 
1960 to 1984. (See table 5.) These percent changes indicate 
the annual movements in each country’s productivity and 
labor costs relative to its competitors’ productivity and 
costs. 
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Relative productivity changes. The United States has ex- 
perienced a long-term relative decline in productivity, com- 
pared with the trade-weighted average of the other coun- 
tries—amounting to 4.0 percent per year in the 1960-73 
period and 1.7 percent per year in the 1973-84 period. 
Norway and the United Kingdom were the only other coun- 
tries to experience significant relative declines. Japan had 
by far the most rapid increases in relative productivity 
growth in both periods—6.0 percent in the 1960—73 period 
and 3 percent per year since 1973—followed by the Nether- 
lands in the earlier period (1.5 percent) and by Belgium in 
the latter (2.5 percent). The relatively poor performance of 
the U.S. manufacturing sector reflects, in part, a “catching- 
up” by other countries. 

While the United States has had a long-term relative de- 
cline in productivity, U.S. productivity growth since 1981 
has equalled the trade-weighted average of the 11 foreign 
countries. This reflects the large U.S. productivity increase 
of 1983 followed by the further substantial increase of 1984. 


Relative compensation. The largest 1984 relative in- 
creases in manufacturing hourly compensation, relative to 
changes in competitor countries, took place in France, Italy, 


and Sweden. The largest relative decreases were in the three 
non-European countries and Germany. In the years since 
1973, the largest decreases occurred in Germany, at an 
annual rate of more than 3 percent, and in the United States, 
Japan and the Netherlands, at 2- to 3-percent annual rates. 
Italy (at 8 percent), the United Kingdom (at 5 percent), and 
France (at 3 percent) recorded the largest increases. 


Relative unit labor costs. n 1984, the largest increases in 
relative unit labor costs, measured in national currencies, 
were recorded by Denmark, France, Italy, Norway, Swe- 
den, and the United Kingdom. The largest relative decreases 
were in Japan and the Netherlands. The United States, with 
a relative decrease of 0.4 percent, occupied an intermediate 
position. The 1984 decrease in relative U.S. unit labor 
costs, matched the trend for the period since 1973. 

After adjustment for relative changes in foreign exchange 
rates, U.S. unit labor costs rose 7 percent in 1984 relative 
to competitors, far exceeding the 0.4-percent rise of the 
previous year. The 1984 U.S. increase also far exceeded 
the increases recorded by Japan and the three Scandinavian 
countries, the only other countries to have increases in rela- 
tive unit labor costs in U.S. dollars. The Netherlands and 


Table 5. Relative annual percent changes in output per hour, hourly compensation, and unit labor costs in manufacturing, 
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Chart 1. Average annual percentage changes in relative unit labor costs in manufacturing, 


Italy 


United Kingdom 


for the other 11 countries. 


Canada recorded the largest decreases in relative unit labor 
costs in U.S. dollars, at 7 and 4 percent. 

During the 1980-84 period of rapid appreciation of the 
U.S. dollar relative to most foreign currencies, the United 
States experienced a l-percent per year decrease in relative 
unit labor costs in national currency terms, but a 7-percent 
per year increase after adjustment for the relative change in 
the foreign exchange value of the dollar. 


Chart 1 shows the effect of adjusting relative unit labor 
cost changes for relative changes in foreign exchange rates 
over the 1980-84 period for the seven largest countries 
(United States, Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Italy, and 
the United Kingdom). Japan was the only country other than 
the United States to experience a much larger increase in 
relative unit labor costs after adjustment for changes in the 
exchange rate—a 4-percent per year decrease in relative 
unit costs before adjustment and a 1-percent per year in- 
crease after. Japan and the United States were the only two 
countries to record large average annual appreciations of 
their currencies relative to trade-weighted averages of the 
currencies of their competitors. (Canada, Germany, and the 
Netherlands registered small increases.) The relative appre- 
ciations were 9 percent for the United States and 5 percent 
for Japan. 

The difference between the United States’ annual average 


NOTE: Average annual percentages changes are computed from the least squares trend of the logarithms of a 
ratio of two index numbers. The ratio is the index of the reference country divided by a trade-weighted average index 


increase of 7 percent in relative unit labor costs in US. 
dollars and the 1-percent increase for Japan was due partly 
to the greater currency appreciation experienced by the 
United States over the 1980-84 period. It was also due 
partly to the greater decrease in relative unit labor costs in 
national currency recorded for Japan, about 4 percent annu- 
ally, compared with 1 percent for the United States. The 
average Japanese decrease of about 4 percent per year in 
relative unit labor costs in national currency units was due 
to a 1.4-percent increase in productivity and a 3-percent 
decrease in hourly compensation. The U.S. decrease of 
1 percent per year in relative unit labor costs was the net 
result of a 1.5-percent decrease in compensation and a small 
decrease in relative productivity. 

The effect of relative exchange rate changes on relative 
U.S. unit labor costs in 1980—84 contrasts sharply with the 
U.S. experience in 1973-80. In the earlier period, a gradual 
relative depreciation of the dollar converted a 1-percent 
average annual decline in relative unit labor costs, in na- 
tional currency units, into an average annual decrease of 
2.5 percent. 

As the dollar appreciated from 1980 to 1984, the U.S. 
merchandise trade deficit steadily increased, from $25 bil- 
lion in 1980 to $36 billion in 1982 and $108 billion in 1984. 
This deficit is computed for all U.S. trading partners, not 
just the 11 partners examined in this study. L) 
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—— FOOTNOTES ——— 


1 The Federal Republic, including West Berlin. 


2 The data relate to all employed persons, including the self-employed, 
in the United States and Canada, and to all wage and salary employees in 
the other countries. Hours refer to hours paid in the United States; hours 
worked in the other countries. 

Compensation comprises all payments made by employers directly to 
their employees (before deductions) and employer contributions to legally 
required insurance programs and to contractual and private welfare plans 
for the benefit of employees. Labor costs include, in addition to compensa- 
tion, employer expenditures for recruitment and training; the cost of cafe- 
terias, medical facilities, and other plant facilities and services; and taxes 
(other than social security taxes, which are part of compensation) levied on 
payrolls or employment rolls. Annual data are not available for total labor 
costs. Labor costs, as measured in the data series used for this article, 
approximate more closely the concept of compensation. However, com- 
pensation has been adjusted to include all significant changes in taxes that 
are regarded as labor costs. For the United States and Canada, compensa- 
tion of self-employed workers is measured by assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for wage and salary employees. 


3 This article includes revised statistics which have not yet been incorpo- 
rated in table 47, “Current Labor Statistics,” this issue. 


4 The new average hours series for Germany, 1960-83, is computed by 
the German Institut fuer Arbeitsmarkt-und Berufsforschung (Nuremberg) 
and refers to average hours worked by all manufacturing wage and salary 
employees. It is consistent with and used with the national accounts figures 
on the number of manufacturing employees to derive aggregate hours. The 
previous hours series was the product of the number of employees, from the 
national accounts, and average annual hours per wage worker only, from 
a monthly industrial survey conducted by the German Federal Statistical 
Office. The industrial survey data were used for the preliminary 1984 
figure. 


5 The new output series for the years beginning with 1969 is value added 
from the Netherlands national accounts. The figures include petroleum 
refining from 1977, but exclude petroleum refining over the 1969-77 
period. The series previously used for these years was the index of indus- 
trial production for manufacturing prepared by the Central Bureau of Statis- 
tics. This measure was used because the previous national accounts figures 
for manufacturing included natural gas and petroleum extraction. 


6 The new output series for the United Kingdom, for the years beginning 
with 1976, is the index of output in manufacturing at constant factor cost, 
with separate manufacturing industries combined using weights propor- 
tional to the distribution of net output in 1980, that is published with the 


national accounts. The series previously used for these years was the 
1975-based index of manufacturing production; this series is still used for 
the years before 1976. The 1980-based series, unlike the earlier one, 
excludes the refining of oil and the processing of other energy-related 
materials from the definition of manufacturing and includes extraction of 
non-fuel minerals. This corresponds with the European Community defini- 
tion of manufacturing. The employment and compensation series begin- 
ning 1976 have also been replaced with series consistent with this revised 
definition of manufacturing. 

7 Donato Alvarez and Brian Cooper, “Productivity trends in manufactur- 
ing in the U.S. and 11 other countries,” Monthly Labor Review, January 
1984, pp. 52-58. 


8 Although the labor productivity measure relates output to the hours of 
persons employed in manufacturing, it does not measure the specific con- 
tributions of labor as a single factor of production. Rather, it reflects the 
joint effects of many influences, including new technology, capital invest- 
ment, the level of output, capacity utilization, energy use, and managerial 
effectiveness, as well as the skills and efforts of the work force. 


9 The exception was the paper and printing industry in France. Arthur 
Neef and Edwin Dean, “Comparative Changes in Labor Productivity and 
Unit Labor Costs by Manufacturing Industry: United States and Western 
Europe,” presented at a conference on Interindustry Differences in Produc- 
tivity Growth, American Enterprise Institute, Washington, D.C., October 
1984. This paper also examines the possible role of industry-specific events 
in determining the post-1973 slowdown. See also Irving Kravis and Robert 
Lipsey, “The Diffusion of Economic Growth in the World Economy, 
1950-80,” in John W. Kendrick, ed., International Comparisons of Pro- 
ductivity and Causes of the Slowdown (Cambridge, MA, Ballinger, 1984). 


10 Incomes Data Services Ltd., IDS International Report (London), May 
1983, June 1983, March 1984, October 1984, and July 23, 1985. 


11 Incomes Data Services Ltd., IDS International Report (London), Oc- 
tober 1984. 


12 The trade weights were adapted from weights developed by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund (IMF). The original IMF weights cover 17 countries; 
the 11 foreign countries covered by this article account for 94 percent of the 
U.S. competitors’ total trade weight. For more information about the rela- 
tive indexes of manufacturing productivity and costs, see Patricia 
Capdevielle, Donato Alvarez, and Brian Cooper, “International trends in 
productivity and labor costs,” Monthly Labor Review, December 1982, pp. 
3-14. The weights are available from the authors, as are the relative 
indexes for each country and the underlying “own country” and 
“competitor countries” indexes used to compute the relative indexes. In- 
dexes of trade-weighted exchange rates are also available from the authors. 


SS 


Publications Awards 


The Monthly Labor Review was one of five Bureau of Labor Statistics 
publications honored in the annual competition sponsored by the Washing- 
ton chapter of the Society for Technical Communication. The competition 
was open to publications produced in 1985 by trade associations, private 
research and educational institutions, corporations, and government agen- 
cies. Contest criteria included audience definition, writing, editing, 


and graphics. 


In addition to the Review, BLS publications honored were The First 
Hundred Years of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Trends in Manufacturing: 
A Chartbook, New from BLS, and the Occupational Outlook Quarterly . 
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Productivity continued to increase 
in many industries during 1984 


Among industries with large increases 
in output per employee hour were steel, 
coal and iron mining, and several 
transportation and utilities industries; 
changes were mixed in trade and service 


ARTHUR S. HERMAN 


Productivity, as measured by output per employee hour, 
grew in 1984 in about three quarters of the industries for 
which the Bureau of Labor Statistics regularly publishes 
data. Productivity increases were large in many industries. 
In a significant number, these gains followed major produc- 
tivity growth in 1983. The expansion in industry productiv- 
ity is consistent with the situation in the nonfarm business 
sector of the economy in which output per hour increased 
1.6 percent between 1983 and 1984, after gaining 3.4 per- 
cent in 1982-83. Table 1 shows productivity trends in in- 
dustries measured by the Bureau and includes new measures 
introduced for additional industries: barber and beauty 
shops; metal doors, sash and trim; metal stampings; and 
oilfield machinery.’ 


Changes in manufacturing 


Among important manufacturing industries, productivity 
in the steel industry grew 13.0 percent in 1984. This large 
gain was in addition to the record productivity advance of 
28.5 percent in 1983. Steel output increased more than 
13 percent in 1984, due in part to continued demand from 


ee 


Arthur S. Herman is an economist in the Office of Productivity and Tech- 
nology, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


such key markets as motor vehicles, appliances, and con- 
struction. Employee hours rose only slightly and employ- 
ment continued to decline, as the industry continued restruc- 
turing and the closing of inefficient facilities. The motor 
vehicles industry had an above average productivity gain of 
4.6 percent, in addition to an unusually large gain in the 
previous year (13.1 percent). Output in this industry was up 
more than 21 percent in 1984, as demand for all types of 
motor vehicles expanded, while hours increased almost 
16 percent. 

Other important manufacturing industries with large gains 
included steel foundries with a productivity increase of more 
than 11 percent, while gray iron foundries attained an in- 
crease of more than 9 percent in 1984. Output in these 
industries rose in 1984 as demand from the automobile, 
construction, and railroad industries expanded. The tire in- 
dustry posted an 11.3-percent productivity gain in 1984, 
following a 6.2-percent gain in 1983. Output grew by 
14.3 percent in 1984 as demand was up for both original 
equipment and replacement tires, while hours rose only 
slightly. In petroleum refining, productivity moved up 
10.9 percent in 1984, after gaining 3.0 percent in 1983. 
Refinery output increased for the first time since 1978, 
while hours declined, as small refineries contined to close. 
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Other significant manufacturing industries with large pro- 
ductivity gains included malt beverages (10.5 percent), 
metal cans and primary aluminum (both 10.1 percent), and 
household cooking equipment (9.7 percent). 

A few manufacturing industries registered productivity 
declines in 1984. These included pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions (—5.2 percent), hardwood veneer and plywood (—4.8 
percent), structural clay products (—3.9 percent), and fold- 
ing paperboard boxes (—2.6 percent). Although output was 
up in all of these industries, except for pharmaceuticals 
where it fell slightly, employee hours rose even more, re- 
sulting in the productivity falloff. 

Mining 

All of the mining industries experienced productivity 
gains in 1984. Coal mining, the largest mining industry, 
posted a gain of 10.1 percent in 1984, on top of a 14.2- 
percent rise in 1983. Coal output was up 14.4 percent in 
1984 in anticipation of a strike which did not occur, while 
hours rose 3.9 percent. Productivity in iron mining (usable 
ore) increased 25.3 percent, compared with a 41.1-percent 
gain the previous year. Output was up 36.9 percent in 1984 
as demand increased from the steel industry, while hours 
rose 9.3 percent. Copper mining (recoverable metal) had a 
productivity gain of 17.6 percent, after a 12.7-percent 
increase in 1983. Output was up only 5.1 percent in 
1984, because of low copper prices, while hours dropped 
10.6 percent, as only the most efficient mines were oper- 
ating. The nonmetallic minerals industry registered a pro- 
ductivity gain of 1.9 percent. Output grew 8.7 percent in 
this industry, owing to the expansion of construction ac- 
tivity, while hours were up 6.6 percent. 


Transportation and utilities 


Most transportation and utility industries also recorded 
1984 productivity gains. In railroads (revenue traffic), pro- 
ductivity was up 7.5 percent following a 22.5-percent rise in 
1983. Railroad output grew 9.2 percent in 1984 as ship- 
ments of coal, motor vehicles, construction materials, and 
chemicals were up significantly, while hours increased 
1.5 percent. Productivity grew 3.3 percent in air transporta- 
tion, compared with a 9.9-percent gain in the previous year. 
Air traffic increased significantly in 1984, resulting in a 
7.9-percent gain in output. In petroleum pipelines, produc- 
tivity grew 11.1 percent, as output rose and hours continued 
to fall. Electric utility productivity was up 3.5 percent, as 
output increased 5.3 percent, and hours were up 1.8 percent. 
The gas utilities industry registered its first productivity gain 
since 1979 (3.2 percent), with output increasing 2.5 per- 
cent, and hours dropping 0.7 percent. 


Trade and services 


Productivity changes were mixed among trade and ser- 
vice industries. The hotel and motel industry registered the 
highest gain, at 7.7 percent. Output was up 15.2 percent in 
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this industry owing to the continuation of the business re- 
covery, as well as a strong summer vacation period, while 
employee hours grew 7.0 percent. Apparel and accessory 
stores also registered a good productivity increase, up 
6.0 percent. Output increased 9.6 percent in 1984, as favor- 
able economic and credit conditions aided clothing sales, 
while hours rose 3.4 percent. In laundries and cleaning 
services, productivity grew 3.3 percent, based on a gain in 
output of 8.2 percent and an increase in hours of 4.8 per- 
cent. Productivity gains were recorded in drugstores 
(1.8 percent) and gasoline stations (0.4 percent). However, 
there were productivity declines in several of the service 
industries. The beauty and barber shop industry had a sub- 
stantial 8.4-percent decline. Productivity also fell 2.1 per- 
cent in eating and drinking places. While output in the 
restaurant industry was up 3.8 percent in 1984, hours in- 
creased even more, resulting in the productivity falloff. 
Productivity dropped 1.0 percent in retail food stores. New 
car dealers had a small productivity decline of 0.1 percent. 
Output was up significantly at 10.8 percent. However, 
hours rose slightly more, resulting in the productivity 
decline. 


Trends among industries 


Almost all of the industries studied recorded average an- 
nual gains in productivity over the long term (1947-84 for 
many of the industries). A few industries experienced long- 
term declines, however. These included metal stampings, 
metal forming machine tools, farm machinery, and bus 
carriers. 

Over the most recent 5-year period (1979-84), most of 
the industries registered a growth in productivity. Slightly 
more than one-fourth had productivity declines. In addition, 
almost two-thirds of the industries recorded lower rates of 
productivity growth from 1979-84 than in the preceding 
long-term period. The falloff in productivity growth in a 
majority of the industries is in line with the trend in the 
nonfarm business sector of the economy, where productivity 
grew at an annual rate of 1.0 percent from 1979 to 1984, 
compared with a 2.2-percent rate for 1947-79. 


Gains, 1979-84. The highest rate of productivity increase 
over the 5-year period was recorded by the radio and televi- 
sion sets industry (14.5 percent per year). Productivity 
growth in this highly competitive industry was aided by 
widespread use of automatic production techniques and 
equipment and the closing of less efficient plants. Copper 
mining (recoverable metal) had the second highest rate of 
productivity gain, at 10.5 percent. However, this reflected 
both an output decline and a very sharp decline in hours. 
More advanced mining methods were introduced and less 
efficient mines were shut down in an effort to compete with 
low-priced foreign ore, resulting in the productivity gain. 
The wet corn milling industry had the third highest rate of 
gain at 9.7 percent. Here output rose, while employee hours 


Table 1. Indexes of output per employee hour in selected industries, 1979-84, and percent changes, 1983-84 and 1979-84 
[1977 = 100] 


Average 

Percent | annual 
sic Code! 1979 | 1980 | 1981 | 1982 19842 | change, | percent 
1983-84 | change, 
1979-84 


AOMIIMIMIKINGHIE OTE sare a elel. ae ieholeleraa we tieterle <relote ciciels cialeisdaiwitiai datas vseleeleeieleieieieies k H ; 

1011 fron Mining) Usable CFE. s. se cee ee eee eee coer rene re ene eee e bane eenies sees 122.8 | 123.2 | 130.6 | 98.2 | 138.6 | 173.6 25.3 5.3 
1021 Copper mining, crude Ore 0... eee eee eee eee teen eee t eee e cess tenn ee enene reese 109.1 | 99.5 | 102.0 | 106.4 | 129.9 | 140.3 8.0 6.2 
1021 Copper mining, recoverable metal ........ 0... sees esse ee eee eee e estes seen ne eeees 98.2 | 91.6 | 97.7 | 116.2 | 130.9 | 153.9 17.6 10.5 
111,21 Saal IVMMING seria peterete aiots Matets <casieiatele wieicVeiee oioheio on sara’ srw sin sete oloce e sleteielave.risin.2ie 99.4 | 112.5 | 122.2 | 119.2 | 136.1 | 149.9 10.1 7.7 
121 Bituminous coal and lignite mining .........- 0. esse tere esse eee nett een neste eee nnn es 99.6 | 112.6 | 122.7 | 120.0 | 136.9 | 151.1 10.4 7.9 
14 Nonmetallic minerals, except fuels ..... 2.0.0.0. cece eee e een een n erent e nen e ne nees 102.7 | 96.5} 94.7 | 89.3 | 98.1 | 100.0 1.9 - 0.4 
Crushed and broken stone ........000cecec eee e cert eee e neers re ea eens eeseseee ees 106.9 | 101.3 | 96.7 | 94.1 | 103.9 | 106.6 2.6 0.1 


2011,13 ReaicGivanes tarp ste geeele of Pate vom ese) Garr nom ooo Dono DOC cOROMmC SoC TOG 101.7 | 107.0 | 107.9 } ! 

2011 AG AACK IN RAINES es eee eo) ohe efeunin ee -Inseicisjol¥opripuniayetev=/niaya\eln i= «)tseisinie\0'= 2 cle ovetavele *Ts)eiehels 104.6 | 108.9 | 113.9 | 119.5 | 124.0 | 123.4 | -0.5 . 
2013 Sausages and other prepared meats ...........25eeee ee reeeeeeee nnn n nnn s ress esse ese: 95.0 | 102.3 | 95.0] 965] 998] 983} —1.5 0.3 
2026 Shain |e -  Serls Soe do rde of Coe NAOT Cae ao SOM DUR cicInOnO OD nin ro nao 117.3 | 126.5 | 131.6 | 140.0 | 147.1 (3) (3) 457 
203 Preserved fruits and vegetables ........-.ceeee essence tener sees e tener eee se reese sees 98.9 | 100.8 | 99.2 | 107.9 | 110.4 (3) (3) 429 
2033 Canned fruits and vegetables ........-... esses cess teens cern rete e et eee ee en nese esses 101.9 | 101.4 | 100.7 | 108.6 | 112.2 (3) (3) 426 
204 Grain MU OCOUUCES nk scene ener een ems ceccenecneeenereneseenensctcterterecses 401.0 | 105.3 | 110.9 | 121.0] 1253] (9) () 459 
2041,45 Flour, including flour mixes and other grains ..........sseeeeeee sees ress eee eeere cesses es 95.1 | 98.1 | 99.1 | 112.3 | 118.8 () (3) 46.0 
2041 Flour and other grain mill products ..........seeeeee serene eee e teen eee en esse esse eee es 97.3 | 94.8 | 96.7 | 104.1 | 111.5 | 112.5 0.9 3.7 
Cereal breakfast f00dS ......-..cceec cee c cree en tee cence tens seneeeeenerenaeesaecens 107.3 | 105.9 | 109.3 | 115.0 | 118.7 (3) (3) 429 


(Peay TIT peasant Soe tab go 2OBp Nee ara GEDEB I saa RPP RP OR Sn GA uor ; : : 

2046 Wet corr rll eve ote eiataarYerctetaseiatss Noten sheen aisle ofolatptadnasdoss osesnin sjoje'e.wiele}eieneieicioicioig +s 105.7 | 121.0 | 137.5 | 138.8 k 
2047,48 Prepared feeds for animals and fowls .......-20.eeeeeeeeeeer reece teers sses sees senses 101.2 | 105.0 | 110.7 | 124.9 | 126.9 () (8) 465 
205 Blakoly PrOCOCtSeetee ce riisae hed ce tei tals sb oiaieirh oc upaasieayas nisl sinc sis ds 95.0 | 93.7 | 96.2 | 103.2 | 106.6 (°) (3) 43.3 
2061,62,63 SITE] Ls city ome Baactecob cbiyen arise g Gp a ard Beka praca 1c ana aia eu aa 103.1 | 100.1 | 98.8 | 90.4 | 98.6 | 105.2 6.7 =10:1 
Raw and refindd Cane SUQEE . 0.02. este eee ects cece te tee net e sens seeeerecccsrsccees 101.5 | 99.3 | 98.8] 87.6 | 100.0} 99.1] -09 - 0.6 


Mall everest apie iia acre ctedeteeine dh eughsiaysteis cyeielern rlsvessie-tiove “inselaielbicis'c.4:2 iaieie Binloe 2 i i f x : 
Bottled and canned soft drinks ........ 0. sce ce cence eect e renee ents este ne en eens seen es 105.6 | 109.8 } 114.3 | 118.3 | 127.0 


2111,21,31 otal MODACO Tc reiteietle cities Arie «nv stnaclevecaiagsis © s epeinipieine a #7+ oo0' F's pv elontieie inch 4 . ; ; 
2111,31 Cigarettes, chewing and smoking tobacco .........--+ssreeeerrrrersserceeesss eres sess 102.4 | 101.8 | 99.6 | 99.5 | 104.1 | 105.1 1.0 0.6 


2281 Nonwool vam (Ser sain. idence cop ryncicg ey arp aeieiere en arinie clon ioe eaten sia ge ; ; : : i ; 
Sawmills and planing mills, general ............seeeeeeeeee reese ester etreece ress sess 98.3 | 104.2 | 107.9 | 115.1 | 125.0 | 125.6 0.5 


Veneer andi plyWO0d scien. ee eae ccs nsec cutee sem scaey sent scece es eer ees seaner sinc cs i : 1 K h h 
2435 Hardwood, veneer and plyWOo0d ...........seeeee erect er eeseeeeeen nn nn esses eres sess 97.8 | 104.1 | 100.3 | 101.4 | 107.2 | 102.1 i ! 
Softwood, veneer and plywood ........ esse reece eee eee ere eeenen ners sre nee e seer sess 93.4 | 102.7 | 111.8 | 122.1 | 127.9 | 131.3 Ne 7.2 


HotiseholdttirnituwO™e satat irs wiaetercisrs vaussietars laces lelniwlaigeie sie riendings ov oe ee minjaselaieicraicces? 4 K ! 

2511,17 “\ Wood household furniture ..........sescee eee e eet en cree ne tee cere ree eraaaaes esses 101.7 | 97.3 | 97.4 b b ! 
2512 Upholstered household furniture ...........-eeeeceeeee sees nesses sr eer es ess esses 105.1 | 102.3 | 110.5 | 115.9 | 121.4 (3) (3) 442 
2514 Metal household funiture... - 26... ee sase cece crs c ser eeedtetetasereesssececceceees 90.2 | 93.6 | 98.7 | 107.5 | 108.4 () () 45.2 
2515 Mattresses and bedspringS .........sssccceen esses entteneerseees steerer sesetececees 102.8 | 112.1 | 114.0 | 104.3 | 108.3 () (3) 40.3 
252 Giice LINtUa ene ed ones eae carne snc tnet renee nciae tees e Teles c oe 107.2 | 112.1 | 108.8 | 107.4 | 110.6 () (3) 40.2 
2521 Wood OfICe {UMNO Me nee Se caine tiem cnet cee oe Ges rvs reieie n mise ones wialntitiees 110.8 | 109.2 | 929 | 90.3 | 92.9 (°) (3) 4-53 
2522 Ristal oice TUG ean eter te ae bier aie berets cna ciate = anit cteinleieie s rir sie eicpeltinicieinitisigisie 104.5 | 113.9 | 114.0 | 116.6 } 120.2 (°) (3) 43.4 
2611,21,31,61 | Paper, paperboard and pulp Frills ci renete cake ete aie es stnres ove esbyevsie eganeze elersyer ie slarsiovsycaieaninas 105.4 | 105.2 | 104.4 | 111.3 | 120.0 | 123.9 3.2 3.7 
2643 Paper pid plastiO Begs Ge oy ben. of scree rcv ses tee deen ane ceeennercicnes cur esses 98.0 | 946 | 923 | 95.3 | 102.2 () (3) 40.9 
2651 Folding paperboard DOXeS x... 22. -2r. cee rennan eres cnrssoespeneesnceeeneguecneetess 104.3 | 101.3 | 104.4 | 104.2 | 105.1 | 1024 | -26 (5) 
2653 Corrugated and solid fiber board boxes ....-....-seeeeeereree teres essere sess sss ess 106.9 | 111.0 | 109.8 | 111.9 | 114.0 | 116.9 2.5 1.6 


2823,24 See We ow Baca Ueogace top aaah teas os Siege ses ere seen enOR Tens: : : : l ; ! H 15 
2834 Pharmaceutical preparations ...........eeeeeeeeceterseeeree rst teetes ss seeee sss sees 105.3 | 106.0 | 104.2 ; ; : ; 

2841 Scena AOeHOUE <b pon tna) pag pee route eorezerer retro tr 104.8 | 109.6 | 107.4 | 100.9 | 98.2 (3) () 4211 
2844 Cosmetics and other toiletries 250. cc css een tees ene dece re renccerenrenececeerese css! 94.0 | 83.6 | 76.1 | 84.0 | 86.0 () (3) 4-17 
2851 Paints and allied products .......-s+ceresesceerecenrreterestscescter estes esses ses 104.8 | 100.8 | 99.8 | 106.5 | 116.5 | 126.6 8.7 4.2 
2911 Pence rennin eh mene encase se wnat gre coe meer teas eecisieroeies oS SOG 94.9 | 94.2 | 83.7 | 79.4 | 81.8 | 907 10.9 —2.0 
301 Sra ANG INNO TIDES. hsbc qusiiae scouts rhe cuslelhe al ie ss Teeunseina relat cwielelele eee sao O82 107.3 | 102.4 | 118.1 | 128.2 | 136.1 | 151.5 11.3 79 


Miscellaneous plastics products .....-..-ssecererereusrsceeerrerersesecerececs ss sees 94.8 | 95.7 | 985 | 110.1 | 107.1 () (3) 43.9 
Glass COMBINCIS eit hora a ace ees aus Clomrz os scar roenree ote pe os 
ere TE eet SSGRe BARRIS UTS Seer Coe Renee Dee apa 96.0 | 87.0 


Stuchiral Clay produete |. Gist. GaSe. ARG on Baliele dace Fae hansen une nenecisnree ears 
Clay construction products ....+..sss.essdnercretescrersessseecreneceeerecss eset st: 


3251 ,53,59 
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Table 1. Continued—Indexes of output per employee hour in selected industries, 1979-84, and percent changes, 1983-84 and 
1979-84 


[1977 = 100] 


Average 
annual 
percent 
change, 
1979-84 


3251 Brick and structural clay tile 
3253 Ceramic wall and floor tile 
3255 Clay refractories 
3271,72 Concrete products 
3273 Ready-mixed concrete 
331 
3321 Gray iron foundries 
3324,25 Steel foundries 
3331,32,33 Primary copper, lead, and zinc 
Primary copper 
Primary aluminum 


Copper rolling and drawing 
Aluminum rolling and drawing 


Metal cans 
Hand and edge tools 
Fabricated structural metal 
Metal doors, sash, and trim 
3465,66,69 Metal stampings 
3465 Automotive stampings 
3469 Metal stampings, n.e.c. 
3494 Valves and pipe fittings 
3598 Fabricated pipe and fittings 
Internal combustion engines, n.e.c. 
Farm and garden machinery 
Farm machinery 
Lawn and garden equipment 
Construction machinery and equipment 
Oilfield machinery and equipment 
Machine tools 
Metal-cutting machine tools 
Metal-forming machine tools 
Machine tool accessories 


Pumps and compressors -------------------------------- Pine aaa = © W'S alos met 
Pumps and pumping equipment 

Ball and roller bearings 

Air and gas compressors 

Refrigeration and heating equipment 
Transformers 

Switchgear and switchboard apparatus 
Motors and generators 

Major household appliances 
Household cooking equipment 
Household refrigerators and freezers 
Household laundry equipment 
Household appliances, n.e.c. 

Electric lamps 

Lighting fixtures 

Radio and television receiving sets 
Motor vehicles and equipment 
Instruments to measure electricity 


Railroad transportation-revenue traffic 
401 Railroad transportation-car miles 
4111,31,414 | Class | bus carriers 
4213 PT Intercity trucking® 
4213 PT Intercity trucking-general freight® 
4511,4521 PT | Air transportation® 
4612,13 Petroleum pipelines 
4811 Telephone communications 
491,92,93 Gas and electric utilities 
491,493 PT 
492,493 PT 
54 
5511 


5541 
56 
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Table 1. Continued—Iindexes of output per employee hour in selected industries, 1979-84, and percent changes, 1983-84 and 


1979-84 


sic Code’ 


Men's and boys' clothing stores” 
Women’s ready-to-wear stores” 
Family clothing stores” 

Shoe stores” 

Eating and drinking places” 
Drug and proprietary stores” 
Commercial banking 

Hotels, motels, and tourist courts” 
Laundry and cleaning services” 
Beauty and barber shops” 
Beauty shops” 


1 As defined in the Standard Industrial Classification Manual, 1972, published by the Office of 


Management and Budget. 
2 Preliminary data. 
3 Not available. 
4 Percent change, 1979-83. 
5 Rate of change is less than 0.05 percent. 
6 Output per employee. 
7 Output per hour of all persons. 


fell. Demand continued strong for high fructose corn syrup, 
a key product of this industry, which is used as a sweetener, 
especially by soft drink manufacturers. The industry has 
made substantial capital investment in highly automated 
plants, allowing for output expansion at the same time as 
employment was being reduced. Other industries with high 
rates of gain from 1979 to 1984 include: women’s clothing 
stores (9.4 percent), primary copper, lead and zinc (8.4 
percent), railroad transportation (revenue traffic) (8.2 per- 
cent), tires (7.9 percent), coal mining (7.7 percent), family 
clothing stores (7.3 percent), and softwood veneer and ply- 
wood (7.2 percent). 


Declines, 1979-84. Among the industries with declines, 
the wood office furniture industry had the greatest falloff in 
output per hour, dropping at a rate of 5.3 percent from 1979 
to 1983. (The 1984 data are not as yet available.) Output 
decreased at a 4. 1-percent rate, while employee hours grew 
at a 1.3-percent rate. This industry was severely affected by 
the two recessions which occurred within this period and 
suffered sharp drops in output and associated declines in 


Average 
annual 
percent 
change, 
1979-84 


Note: Although the output per employee-hour measures relate output to the hours of all 
employees engaged in each industry, they do not measure the specific contribution of labor, 
capital, or any other single factor of production. Rather, they reflect the joint effects of many 
influences, including new technology, capital investment, the level of output, capacity utilization, 
energy use, and managerial skills, as well as the skills and efforts of the work force. Some of 
these measures use a labor input series that is based on hours paid, and some use a labor input 
series that is based on plant hours. 


n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 


productivity. The industry with the second largest falloff 
was gas utilities, registering an average annual decline of 
5.1 percent from 1979 to 1984. Output fell at a rate of 3.8 
percent owing to a drop in average use per customer, while 
the number of customers increased, leading to growth in 
employee hours at a rate of 1.4 percent. Among other indus- 
tries with substantial declines were: Machine tool acces- 
sories (—4.3 percent, 1979-83), bus carriers (—4.0 per- 
cent), machine tools (—3.6 percent), metal stampings 
(—3.6 percent, 1979-83), ball and roller bearings (—3.5 per- 
cent), as well as internal combustion engines and hand and 
edge tools (both —3.3 percent, 1979-83). is 


— FOOTNOTE —— 


1 For a detailed report on these industries, see Brian L. Friedman and 
Arthur S. Herman, “Productivity growth low in the oilfield machinery 
industry,” Monthly Labor Review, December 1985, pp. 34-38; Horst 
Brand and Ziaul Z. Ahmed, “Beauty and barber shops: the trend of labor 
productivity,’ pp. 21-26), this issue; and Elmer S. Persigehl and John G. 
Olsen, “Productivity in the metal doors, sash, and trim industry,” pp. 
27-31, this issue. An article on the metal stampings industry will appear 
in a forthcoming issue of the Review. 
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The contribution of R&D 
to productivity growth 


Results of a BLS study suggest that the direct contribution 
of research and development to postwar productivity growth 


was between 0.1 and 0.2 percent annually 


in the nonfarm business sector; R&D had no substantial 
effect on the post-1973 productivity slowdown 


LEO SVEIKAUSKAS 


Many observers believe that research and development 
(R&D) conducted in U.S. industry is an important ingredient 
in the Nation’s productivity improvement.! The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has recently conducted work aimed at estab- 
lishing the contribution of R&D to productivity growth.” The 
study proceeded along much the same lines as prior BLS 
analysis of the contribution of the physical capital stock to 
productivity.* This work calculated real annual investment 
in research and development and estimated the R&D stock to 
determine the annual and long-term productivity effects of 
research spending in the private nonfarm business sector. 
This article summarizes the main conclusions which have 
emerged from that analysis. 

Between 1948 and 1982, U.S. multifactor productivity 
growth—the increase in output beyond the contribution of 
labor and capital inputs—was 1.2 percent per year. How- 
ever, the long-term productivity trend for the postwar period 
reflects very different developments during two distinct sub- 
periods. Multifactor productivity increased at an annual rate 
of 1.7 percent from 1948 to 1973, but then decreased by 
0.2 percent per year through 1982. The results reported 
below indicate that the R&D stock contributed 0.1—0.2 per- 


Leo Sveikauskas is an economist in the Division of Productivity Research, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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cent annually to 1948-82 productivity growth, but had no 
substantial effect on the 1973-82 productivity slowdown. 
Research and development provides both direct produc- 
tivity benefits to industries conducting research, such as 
computer or aircraft manufacturers, and indirect benefits to 
industries further along the chain of production, as occurs 
when banks take advantage of new computer technology or 
commercial airlines realize gains from the purchase of better 
aircraft. This study deals only with the direct productivity 
benefits accruing to industries actually conducting the re- 
search. The reader should realize that, on balance, the indi- 
rect benefits gained as new technology spreads to other parts 
of the economy are likely to be greater than the direct con- 
tribution of research. Future Bureau work will attempt to 
determine the magnitude of these indirect effects. 


Main elements of the analysis 


At least eight distinct issues have to be considered in 
developing an estimate of the R&D stock and determining its 
influence on productivity growth. The following discussion 
summarizes the decisions that the Bureau reached on each of 
these matters. In several instances, economic understanding 
is at present not sufficient to support a definite judgment 
concerning the proper treatment of an issue. In these cases, 
an assumption which appears reasonable in light of prior 


analysis was selected for use in the “preferred” model. How- 
ever, sensitivity analyses also examined the effect of other 
plausible assumptions on conclusions about the relationship 
between R&D and productivity growth. 


Defining the R&D stock. The first and main issue is deter- 
mination of the components of research that should be in- 
cluded in the R&D stock, which establishes the central 
framework for the study. BLS measures of productivity in 
the major economic sectors rely upon data published in the 
national income accounts. Therefore, the components of 
research that should properly be included in the R&D stock 
are those that directly affect productivity growth as mea- 
sured within the context of the national income accounts. 
Most analyses of R&D indicate that only privately financed 
research directly affects typical measures of productivity.* 
However, there is also some evidence that government- 
financed research conducted in industry affects measured 
productivity, although less strongly.> 

In view of this information, the preferred measure of the 
R&D stock selected for this study includes only privately 
financed research conducted in industry and the relatively 
small, privately financed projects conducted in colleges and 
universities or nonprofit institutions, which are assumed to 
be similar in nature. However, the sensitivity analyses dis- 
cussed below also consider an alternative measure that. in- 
cludes government-financed research conducted in industry, 
weighted at 20 cents on the dollar. 

The Bureau’s definition of the R&D stock includes both 
product and process research, and both basic and applied 
research, although separate accounts are kept for the latter 
two categories to permit differential treatment of lag and 
depreciation issues. The R&D stock is here limited to re- 
search conducted by U.S. industry. Detailed specification of 
the influence of foreign research on the U.S. economy re- 
mains an important topic for future empirical investigation. 


Locating appropriate data. Once the relevant definition 
of R&D was decided, it was necessary to obtain data on 
annual expenditures for the categories of research included. 
Annual publications of the National Science Foundation 
' provide the necessary information from 1953 onwards.° 
Nestor Terleckyj has prepared similar consistent annual data 
on private R&D expenditures for the years 1921-52.’ The 
alternative measure of the research stock, which includes 
government-financed research conducted in industry, relies 
on data developed by David Blank and George Stigler.® 


Converting to constant dollars. The third step in the anal- 
ysis requires selection of an appropriate R&D deflator to 
convert annual research spending into constant-dollar terms. 
The National Science Foundation uses the GNP deflator for 
this purpose, although it is widely recognized that this series 
provides only a very rough approximation. Zvi Griliches has 
suggested an alternative deflator that weights the output 


price deflator for nonfinancial corporations at 0.51 and the 
unit compensation index for the same sector at 0.49.° The 
BLS study adopts the Griliches deflator, suitably modified to 
adjust research expenditures occurring before 1958, the first 
year for which nonfinancial corporations data are available. 


Determining the appropriate lag time. Once real annual 
research expenditures are estimated, the lag between the 
time research is conducted and the time it affects productiv- 
ity must be considered. On the basis of a review of the 
relevant literature, a 2-year lag was selected for applied 
research and a 5-year lag was chosen for basic research. 
One-year and 3-year lags for applied research were exam- 
ined in the sensitivity analyses. 


Treating depreciation. A fifth crucial issue is whether the 
R&D stock depreciates over time, in the sense of contributing 
less to output. If so, what is the time path and pattern of this 
depreciation? The literature contains a broad range of con- 
clusions on this topic, from some which suggest that R&D 
investments do not depreciate at all to others which indicate 
rapid depreciation of research expenditures. !° 

For this study, a depreciation pattern known as 0.1 geo- 
metric decay, which implies that 10 percent of the research 
stock depreciates each year, was selected as the preferred 
choice for applied research. Basic research was assumed not 
to depreciate. The sensitivity analyses also examine the 
effects of alternatively assuming zero or 0.2 geometric 
decay for applied research. As the discussion of the findings 
shows, the choice of a rate of depreciation has a substantial 
impact on conclusions concerning the effect of R&D on pro- 
ductivity growth. Unfortunately, not much is definitively 
known about depreciation of the R&D stock. 


Calculating the R&D stock. The research stock was calcu- 
lated using standard perpetual inventory methods which de- 
termine each year’s net change in the stock by allowing for 
new investment and for depreciation. 


Deciding on a rate of return. The seventh matter to be 
considered is the appropriate rate of return to apply to the 
research stock to determine its contribution to productivity 
growth. On the basis of a broad range of empirical studies, 
a 30-percent real rate of return was selected for use in the 
preferred measure. 11 On the basis of a review of the relevant 
literature, it was assumed that there has been no decline in 
the rate of return over time.!? However, the sensitivity 
analyses also examined the impact on productivity growth if 
there has been a substantial decline in the rate of return to 
R&D over time. 


Determining the impact of R&D. Inthe final step, informa- 
tion on the R&D stock and its assumed rate of return was 
combined to estimate the impact of research on productiv- 
ity. This was determined by calculating the research share of 
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output in the private nonfarm business sector and multiply- 
ing this share by the growth rate of the research stock. Such 
a procedure is standard in analyzing the contribution of 
inputs to economic growth. 

In these calculations, the research stock is first multiplied 
by the assumed real rate of return (.30) to determine annual- 
real research income. Research income is then divided by 
real output in the private nonfarm business sector to obtain 
the research share in the sector. Finally, the research share 
is multiplied by the annual percentage increase in the R&D 
stock to determine the contribution to productivity growth.'? 


Empirical results 


Table 1 presents the preferred estimates of the impact of 
R&D on productivity growth. All results are for the private 
nonfarm business sector for the 1948-82 period. 

Column 1 shows the R&D stock of the sector in 1972 
dollars. Over the 1948-82 period, the research stock grew 
at an average annual rate of 6.8 percent. From 1948 to 1973, 
growth was 7.8 percent a year, but the pace slowed consid- 
erably—to 4.3 percent—during the 1973-82 period. 

Estimates of year-to-year change in column 2 also indi- 
cate that the growth of the R&D stock slowed substantially in 
the 1970’s. By that time, however, the research share of 
sector income (column 5) was considerably greater than it 
had been in the immediate postwar years because of the 
consistent substantial growth in the R&D stock. The weight 
of research in the economy was therefore greater in recent 
years, and each percentage-point increase in the R&D stock 
made more of a contribution to output growth. Conse- 
quently, the overall contribution of R&D held up better in the 
1970’s than the slowing growth rate of the research stock 
itself would suggest. 

Estimates for the subperiods 1948-73 and 1973-82 indi- 
cate that R&D had no substantial impact on the post-1973 
productivity slowdown. From 1948 to 1982, R&D contrib- 
uted 0.14 percent a year to multifactor productivity growth. 
Subperiod rates were essentially the same: 0.14 percent 
from 1948 to 1973, and 0.13 percent from 1973 to 1982.!4 

The annual productivity contributions shown in column 6 
provide a more detailed view of the impact of R&D on 
productivity. The annual productivity contribution ranged 
between 0.16 and 0.18 in the 1960’s, but declined to about 
0.11 to 0.12 in the late 1970’s. However, by the early 
1980’s, the productivity contribution of R&D had essentially 
returned to the magnitudes reached in the 1960’s. 


Other major sectors. The analysis so far has concentrated 
on the impact of the research stock in the nonfarm business 
sector. It is difficult to obtain a reliable time series for direct 
private research investment in the farm sector, and that 
sector is therefore not examined here. The heavy expendi- 
tures by Federal and State governments on agriculture can 
probably best be viewed as indirect research provided to the 
farm sector by other industries, and therefore are also not 
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Table 1. Central variables and results from analysis of the 
effects of research and development on productivity growth, 
private nonfarm business sector, 1948-82 


[In billions of 1972 dollars, unless otherwise indicated] 
R&D stock 
Output 
of 


private 
nonfarm 
business! 


1 Constant-dollar output of the sector. All calculations were conducted prior to the January 
1985 GNP revisions. 


2 Column (1) x 0.30, under the assumption of a 30-percent rate of return on the research 
stock. 


3 Column (4) divided by column (3). 


4To illustrate the methodology adopted to generate these estimates, the 1948-49 growth in 
the research stock, .088 (or 8.8 percent), is multiplied by the research share, .012 (or 1.2 
percent), to determine the productivity contribution, which is .0010, or 0.10 percentage points. 
ion bree 13 describes the actual method used, which tends to result in slightly lower 
con jons. 


considered in this report. 

In addition, it is difficult to establish a reliable basis on 
which to divide nonfarm business research between its man- 
ufacturing and nonmanufacturing components. Tentative 
estimates suggest that research and development may have 
contributed as much as 0.41 percent per year to 1948-82 
productivity growth in manufacturing, but only 0.01 percent 
to direct productivity growth in the nonmanufacturing sec- 
tor. These very different effects of the direct impact of 
research arise because an extremely large proportion of di- 
rect research spending takes place in manufacturing. 


Sensitivity analyses 


The preferred results summarized above are based on a 
2-year lag between applied research and its effect on produc- 
tivity, 0.1 geometric depreciation, use of the Griliches de- 
flator to convert research expenditures into real terms, inclu- 
sion of only privately financed research, and a constant rate 
of return to the research stock over time. But, as indicated 
earlier, these assumptions are subject to some uncertainty 
because much remains to be known about the economics of 
R&D. Therefore, a sensitivity analysis was conducted to 
determine how other plausible assumptions affect the central 
conclusions concerning the influence of R&D. The first line 
of table 2 lists the productivity impacts with the preferred 
assumptions. These figures provide the base-case frame- 
work, which is used as the standard of reference for exam- 
ining the effects of using alternative assumptions in the 
model. 

Changes in the lag before applied research influences 
production have little effect on long-term productivity 
growth. If a 1-year lag is adopted, the R&D impact is slightly 
greater (line 2), essentially because the research stock is 
then somewhat larger. However, there is no substantial 
change in the effect of R&D on productivity. If a 3-year lag 
is assumed instead (line 3), there is no change at all in the 
implied influence of R&D on productivity growth. 

In contrast, changes in the assumed rate of depreciation 
have a major impact on the implied influence of R&D. If 
there is zero depreciation, the research stock increases more 
rapidly and is larger at every given time, both of which 
suggest that R&D contributes more to productivity. With 
zero depreciation (line 4), research contributes 0.33 percent 
to 1948-82 productivity growth; the 1948-73 contribution 
of 0.31 percent increases to 0.40 percent in 1973-82 as the 
R&D stock continues to grow. 


Table 2. The effect of alternative assumptions on the im- 
plied influence of the research and development stock on 
productivity growth, 1948-82 and two subperiods 


R&D contribution to 
productivity growth! 


Alternative assumption (in percent) 


Preferred estimate 
1-year lag for applied research 
3-year lag for applied research 


Zero depreciation of applied research 


0.2 geometric depreciation of applied research . 


GNP deflator used to deflate research 
expenditures 


Two-tenths of Federally funded research con- 
ducted in industry counted in the research 


1 See footnote 4, table 1. 
2 Assumes a linear decline from 30 percent in 1967 to 20 percent in 1982. 


Conversely, if 0.2 geometric decay is assumed for ap- 
plied research (line 5), the R&D stock grows more slowly 
and is smaller, so that R&D contributes only 0.09 percent to 
1948-82 productivity growth, 0.10 percent in 1948-73 and 
0.08 percent in 1973-82. These amounts are moderately 
less than in the preferred case. Because the depreciation of 
R&D has important implications for the role of the research 
stock in productivity growth, further study of this issue 
would be highly useful. 

If the GNP deflator is used instead of the Griliches deflator 
(line 6), the original results are not greatly changed. How- 
ever, if two-tenths of the Federal expenditures for research 
conducted in industry are included (line 7), the 1948-82 
productivity contribution is 0. 16 percent, reflecting the 
greater research stock. In addition, R&D plays a greater role 
in the productivity slowdown, with its contribution declin- 
ing from 0.17 percent in 1948-73 to 0.13 percent in 1973— 
82. This reflects the fact that the growth of Federally fi- 
nanced research conducted in industry slowed more during 
the 1970’s than did privately financed research spending. 
Nevertheless, even if the Federal funds are included, the 
implied R&D effects on productivity growth (and the produc- 
tivity slowdown) are not very great. 

Finally, line 8 presents the case in which the rate of return 
declines linearly from 30 percent in 1967 to 20 percent in 
1982. The productivity contribution of R&D is slightly lower 
for 1948-82 as well as for 1973-82. However, once again 
the contribution to the productivity slowdown is less than 
one-tenth of a percentage point. 

In summary, the preferred estimates of the impact of R&D 
on productivity growth are fairly robust with respect to 
changes in the central assumptions used in constructing 
them. The exception is the rate of depreciation: under the 
zero depreciation assumption, the effect of R&D on produc- 
tivity is substantially greater.'° 


THE CONCLUSIONS drawn here must be qualified because 
they deal only with the direct return to research and develop- 
ment. The indirect effects of research are likely to be 
greater, but because they take longer to appear, the slow- 
down in research spending in the late 1960’s and the 1970’s 
is probably not yet fully reflected in productivity measures. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics plans further study of the 
indirect effects of R&D. 

More generally, although R&D has received much atten- 
tion, it represents only a portion of the many social and 
individual activities relevant to technical progress. Manage- 
rial and organizational quality, the integration of the indus- 
trial relations system with effective technological change, 
and technological achievements by individual inventors or 
entrepreneurs all are important facets of technical change. 
These aspects of innovation are also likely to have had a 
substantial impact on productivity growth but are, regret- 
tably, extremely difficult to quantify on a comprehensive 
national basis. L) 
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—F OOTNOTES—— 


1 A National Academy of Sciences report which suggested improve- 
ments in the Nation’s productivity statistics paid substantial attention to the 
role of research and development in productivity growth. See Measurement 
and Interpretation of Productivity (Washington, National Academy of Sci- 
ences, 1979). John W. Kendrick and Elliot S. Grossman find research and 
development to be the most important factor affecting interindustry differ- 
ences in productivity growth. See Productivity in the United States: Trends 
and Cycles (Baltimore, MD, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1980). See also Zvi 
Griliches, “Issues in Assessing the Contribution of Research and Develop- 
ment to Productivity Growth,” Bell Journal of Economics, Spring 1979, 
pp. 92-116. 


2 Recent BLS work on this topic is summarized in Research and Develop- 
ment and Productivity Growth (Bureau of Labor Statistics, forthcoming). 


3 The Bureau’s work on the influence of physical capital on productivity 
is summarized in Jerome A. Mark and William H. Waldorf, “Multifactor 
productivity: a new BLS measure,” Monthly Labor Review, December 
1983, pp. 3-15. A detailed discussion of the effect of capital on productiv- 
ity is contained in Trends in Multifactor Productivity, 1948-1981, Bulletin 
2178 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, September 1983). 


4 William N. Leonard, “Research and Development in Industrial 
Growth,” Journal of Political Economy, March 1971, pp. 232-56; and 
Nestor E. Terleckyj, “Research and Development and U.S. Industrial Pro- 
ductivity in the 1970’s,” in Devendra Sahel, ed., The Transfer and Utiliza- 
tion of Technical Knowledge (Lexington, MA, Lexington Books, 1982), 
pp. 63-99. 


5 David M. Levy, and Nestor E. Terleckyj, “Effects of Government 
Research and Development on Private R and D Investment and Productiv- 
ity: A Macroeconomic Analysis,” Bell Journal of Economics, August 
1983, pp. 551-61; Zvi Griliches, “Returns to Research and Development 
Expenditures in the Private Sector,” in John W. Kendrick and Beatrice N. 
Vaccara, eds., New Developments in Productivity Measurement and Anal- 
ysis (Cambridge, MA, National Bureau of Economic Research, 1980), 
pp. 419-54; and Zvi Griliches, “Productivity, R and D and Basic Research 
at the Firm Level in the 1970’s,” Discussion Paper 1124 (Cambridge, Ma, 
Harvard Institute of Economic Research, 1985). 


6 National Science Foundation, Research and Development in Industry, 
various issues; and National Science Foundation, National Patterns of 
Science and Technology Resources, various issues. 


7 Nestor E. Terleckyj, “R and D as a Source of Growth of Productivity 
and Income,” Working Paper (Washington, National Planning Associa- 
tion, May 18, 1982). 


8 David B. Blank and George J. Stigler, The Demand and Supply of 
Scientific Personnel (New York, National Bureau of Economic Research, 
1967). 


9 Zvi Griliches, “Comment (on Mansfield),” in Zvi Griliches, ed., R and 
D, Patents and Productivity (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1984), 
pp. 148-49. 


10 Ariel Pakes and Mark Schankerman, “The Rate of Obsolescence of 
Patents, Research Gestation Lags and the Private Rate of Return to Re- 
search Resources,” in Griliches, ed., R and D, Patents and Productivity, 
pp. 73-88; Terleckyj, “Research and Development and U.S. Industrial 
Productivity in the 1970’s”; and Zvi Griliches and Frank Lichtenberg, 
“Research and Development and Productivity at the Industry Level: Is 
There Still a Relationship?” in Griliches, ed., R and D, Patents and Pro- 
ductivity, pp. 465-96. 


'! There are two types of studies which provide evidence on the rate of 
return to research and development: regression studies of industry or firm 
productivity growth and studies of returns to specific representative R&D 
projects. Regression evidence is subject to many well-known qualifica- 
tions, such as omission of relevant variables. Therefore, it is important to 
emphasize that the studies of the returns to specific research projects sug- 
gest conclusions broadly comparable with the evidence from the regression 
analysis of productivity. The consistency between these two different 
strands of evidence greatly increases the confidence which can be placed 
in the implied relationship between R&D and productivity growth. 
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Important regression studies include Zvi Griliches, “Research Expendi- 
tures and Growth Accounting,” in B.R. Williams, ed., Science and Tech- 
nology in Economic Growth (New York, Macmillian Co., 1973), pp. 59- 
95; Nestor E. Terleckyj, Effect of Research and Development on the 
Productivity Growth of Industries: An Exploratory Study (Washington, 
National Planning Association, 1976); Zvi Griliches, “Returns to Research 
and Development Expenditures in the Private Sector”; Leo A. Sveikauskas, 
“Technology Inputs and Multifactor Productivity Growth,” Review of Eco- 
nomics and Statistics, May 1981, pp. 275-82; Frederic M. Scherer, 
“Interindustry Technology Flows and Productivity Growth,” Review of 
Economics and Statistics, November 1982, pp. 627-34; and Zvi Griliches 
and Frank Lichtenberg, “Interindustry Technology Flows and Productivity 
Growth: A Reexamination,” Review of Economics and Statistics, May 
1984, pp. 324-29. 

The most important studies of the returns to representative projects are 
Edwin Mansfield, John Rapoport and others, “Social and Private Rates of 
Return from Industrial Innovations,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
May 1977, pp. 221-40; and J. G. Tewksbury and others, “Measuring the 
Societal Impact of Innovations,” Science, Aug. 8, 1980, pp. 658-62, 
including the further references cited there. 

Many regression studies of the impact of research and development on 
productivity growth measure the increase in the research stock as observed 
research spending. If research investments depreciate, these regression 
studies may substantially underestimate the true return to research. In this 
context, the Mansfield case-study evidence was especially helpful in ensur- 
ing that the return to research selected for the present study is realistic. 


!2 Studies which find no substantial change in the rate of return to R&D 
over time includes Zvi Griliches and Frank Lichtenberg, “Interindustry 
Technology Flows”; Kim Clark and Zvi Griliches, “Productivity Growth 
and R and D at the Business Level: Results from the piMs Data Base,” in 
Griliches, ed., R and D, Patents and Productivity, pp. 393-416; and 
Griliches, “Productivity, R and D and Basic Research at the Firm Level in 
the 1970's.” 

A somewhat earlier study presents evidence indicating the rate of return 
to research may have declined and considers some of the reasons why such 
a declining return is plausible. See Edwin Mansfield, “How Research Pays 
Off in Productivity,” EpRr Journal , October 1979, pp. 25-28. 


'3 The share of research and development in any year can be calculated 
by multiplying the research stock times the assumed real rate of return (.30) 
to obtain implied real research income, and dividing the result by real 
output. 

The research share indicated for each year in table 1 is obtained by 
calculating S,_ , the research share for the first year of any binary compari- 
son, and S,, the corresponding research share in the second year. The share 
used, S}, is then calculated as S,_, + S,)/2.0, or the average share for the 
two years in question. The contribution to productivity growth is then 
obtained from S} (logR, — logR,- 1), where R, and R,_, are the values of 
the research stock in the two years under consideration. The logarithmic 
form here indicates that growth rates are measured in continuous rather than 
discrete terms. Appendix A of the forthcoming BLs Bulletin Research and 
Development and Productivity Growth provides more complete informa- 
tion on the procedures used here. 

The bulletin also includes a more detailed discussion of the various ways 
in which economists have examined the impact of R&D and the many 
complex issues which must be addressed in developing quantitative mea- 
sures. Current understanding in this area leaves several important matters 
unresolved. In particular, the possibility of quality improvement in the R&D 
sector and the interactions between basic and applied research deserve 
further attention. 


4 The average annual productivity contribution for each of the periods 
considered was calculated as the geometric mean of the relevant annual 
contributions listed in column 6 of table 1. 


'S However, with the zero depreciation assumption, the contribution of 
R&D increases about one-tenth of a percentage point from 1948-73 to 
1973-82; R&D not only does not contribute to the productivity slowdown, 
but is a positive force which tends to offset some of the slowdown occurring 
for other reasons. 


Beauty and barber shops: 
the trend of labor productivity 


Output per hour of persons employed 
in these shops rose at an annual rate 
of 0.8 percent between 1972 and 1984, 
in line with the productivity trend 

for other personal service industries 


HorsT BRAND AND ZIAUL Z. AHMED 


Output per hour of persons employed in the beauty and 
barber shop industries rose at an average annual rate of 
0.8 percent between 1972 and 1984.! Other industries with 
a high personal service component show roughly compara- 
ble trend rates, including the hotel and motel industry. 

Output of beauty and barber shops remained virtually 
unchanged between 1972 and 1984, while hours dipped 
0.6 percent a year. (See table 1.) The comparative weakness 
in output and hours was linked to sharp contractions in the 
number of barber shops. Beauty shops recorded some gains 
in output and a small long-term rise in hours.” 

The output-per-hour trend rates for the two industries 
combined, as well as for beauty shops separately, mask 
pronounced year-to-year fluctuations. These, in part, re- 
flected short-term volatility in the productivity mainly of 
beauty shops. Such volatility has probably been !inked with 
lags in the adjustment of labor inputs to output changes— 
accounting for a relatively tight supply of labor in relation 
to output in “good” years, and for excess supply in “off” 
years. In beauty shops, productivity fluctuated between a 


rise of 8 percent (in 1984) and a drop of 6 percent (in 1976). : 


The gains were associated with output rising more than 
peo ae eee eee 


Horst Brand And Ziaul Z. Ahmed are economists in the Division of Indus- 
try Productivity and Technology Studies, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


hours (or with hours declining)—except in 1981 when pro- 
ductivity increased because of a decline in output that was 
less than a decline in hours. Losses were all linked with a 
decrease in output accompanied by additional hours. 

A change in the productivity trend in the two industries 
occurred after 1976. Between 1972 and 1976, output per 
hour fell in both industries; in beauty shops, it decreased at 
an average annual rate of nearly 4 percent. Subsequently, it 
rose 2.4 percent a year. The productivity drop during the 
1972-76 period was to some extent associated with a strong 
increase in the service capacity of beauty shops, as indicated 
by expanding self-employment—accompanied by a change 
in hair styling fashions that reduced certain styling service 
requirements. The productivity rise after 1976 was linked 
with declining self-employment, and with fashion changes 
that called for more styling services. 


Demand and output 


Beauty shops render up to 12 distinct types of services; 
barber shops up to eight. Workers in both industries mainly 
cut hair; many establishments confine their service to hair 
cutting. In addition to haircuts, full-service beauty shops 
offer permanents, coloring, conditioning, and manicures; a 
few offer pedicures. A limited number of shops also perform 
facials and other cosmetical skin treatments. They also fit 
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and service wigs. Their patrons often include men. The 
range of barber shop services is generally narrower, al- 
though styling and shampooing of men’s hair have increased 
somewhat in importance. Women are also served. 

Service output of beauty shops did not display a notably 
strong long-term trend, rising at an average annual rate of 
1.4 percent between 1972 and 1984. Service output of bar- 
ber shops declined at a rate of 4.8 percent a year during that 
period. The decline in barber shop output was somewhat 
erratic. The long-term uptrend in beauty shop service output 
obscures a rather sharp falloff between 1972 and 1976 that 
was subsequently reversed. Until 1976, beauty shop service 
output dipped 3.3 percent a year; thereafter it rose 2.6 per- 
cent a year. Neither the output of total consumer services 
nor of the consumer service industries for which the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics computes pertinent measures so strongly 
reversed trend during the decade (average annual rates, in 
percent): 


1972-84 1972-76 1976-84 


All services, except 


OVEININCNE renee ccc aie as ke 4.7 eI D2 
All consumer services ........ 3.6 3:5 323 
BEALLY SHOPS das ale sccusjas 9,5. <i 1.4 = 3:5 2.6 
BAT DCTASDODS Matis s, a feipepcg8 omc - —4.8 —4.5 Sis: 
ASSIS SOLES ia een Scans cdo 329 3.0 so) 
Eating and drinking .......... Pag | 3.1 22, 
Laundry and drycleaning ..... =2:8 —6.6 TE) 


Among reasons is that beauty shops are subject to changes 
in hair styling fashions, and these were quite far-reaching 
during the 1970’s. Such changes have often shifted some 
elements of hair care from beauty and barber shops to the 
home (do-it-yourself), and vice versa. 

Trade publications data and interviews with industry rep- 
resentatives confirm that the mix of services offered by 
beauty shops changed significantly between 1972 and 1984, 
as styles changed. In the late 1960’s and early 1970’s, long 
hair became popular and required more attention by hair 
stylists than the fashions that followed. Bouffant hairdos, 
which entail much back-combing (“teasing”) and setting, 
hence additional labor, were still popular.*+ After about 
1972, shorter hair and the “natural look,” requiring less 
styling and setting, came to be preferred, somewhat dimin- 
ishing the need for professional styling.> Women now 
tended to visit beauty shops chiefly for trimming of their 
hair, often washing it themselves. This reduced the time 
needed for such services as shampooing and setting of the 
hair.© Hair coloring, which had been popular during the 
early 1970’s, declined in relative importance as the “natural 
look” gained favor. The demand for “wash and wear” per- 
manenting rose strongly throughout the 1970’s, because it 
permitted minimum maintenance of hair style and lessened 
visits to beauty shops.’ 

Moreover, longer hair among men came into fashion, and 
men who preferred to have their hair professionally 
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Table 1. Productivity and related variables in the beauty 
and barber shop industries 1972-84 
[1977=100] 


Beauty and 
barber shops? 


1 Standard Industrial Code 723. 
2 SIC 723 and 724 combined. 


groomed increasingly visited beauty shops.’ “Unisex” 
salons, usually featuring limited services common to the 
hair styling needs of both sexes (hair cut, permanent wave, 
and shampoo), spread. The expansion of unisex salons, with 
their emphasis on walk-in, no-wait service (no appoint- 
ments), represented a basic marketing shift; and has been a 
factor in the persistent decline in the number of barber 
shops.” 

The change in fashions and the resultant shift in the ser- 
vices performed by beauty and barber shops apparently did 
not much affect labor requirements. The proportion of labor 
costs in beauty salons’ total operating costs averaged around 
60 percent throughout the period. While permanenting 
gained and hair coloring lost in relative importance, the two 
together have evidently accounted for roughly one half of 
the work performed in beauty shops. The relative impor- 
tance of shampooing, conditioning, and trimming of hair 
seems to have changed little over the period.!° The range of 
barber shop services generally remained narrow, with hair- 
cuts outranking their other services. However, hair styling 
has increasingly added to the quality of barbers’ hair cutting 
service. !! 

The fashion changes that occurred in the early 1970’s 
loosened the traditional relation between beauty shop ser- 
vices, household incomes, and changes in the age composi- 
tion of the female population.!? The age distribution of 
employed women age 35 to 54 changed little, and this 
group, according to an industry survey, has the greatest 
probability of visiting beauty shops and the highest fre- 
quency in doing so. The proportion of employed women in 
this age group declined from 38 percent in 1972 to 
34 percent in 1977, then rose to 37 percent in 1984.!3 Over- 
all, employment of women rose at an average annual rate of 


3.3 percent between 1972 and 1984, and median income (in 
current dollars) of women working full time increased at an 
estimated rate of 8 percent a year. The rise in women’s 
employment and income proved paradoxical. It often meant 
that less time was available for visits to beauty shops, and 
more hair care was performed at home. Moreover, many 
women apparently preferred unisex salons, offering no-frills 
service. However, women could afford to patronize full- 
service salons more frequently.!* In general, according to 
the survey, the frequency of beauty salon visits rises with 
income. Yet, pressure of time may reduce the services re- 
quested or desired by the client. 

Despite the increase in the output of beauty shops since 
the mid-1970’s, constant-dollar receipts of both beauty and 
barber shops declined steadily as a proportion of total per- 
sonal consumption expenditures for services, falling from 
1.2 percent in 1972 to 0.7 percent in 1982. 


Employment and industry structure 


Employment in beauty and barber shops, including pay- 
roll as well as self-employment, totaled 692,000 persons in 
1984. It did not, on balance, change significantly over the 
1972-84 span. Hours declined at an average annual rate of 
0.6 percent, partly reflecting a continual shift to part-time 
schedules. 

Annual employment and hours data for barbershops are of 
but limited validity.!° However, pertinent data collected by 
the Bureau of the Census for census years show that the 
number of barber shops declined 25 percent between 1972 
and 1977. The number of paid employees dropped 17 per- 
cent over that period, with a further 25-percent decrease 
indicated for the 1977-83 span. Self-employment, as indi- 
cated by the number of proprietorships and partnerships, 
dropped by just over one-third between 1972 and 1983.16 

Census data show that the great majority of barber shops 
do not employ wage or salary workers. The one-sixth which 
do account for close to one-half of receipts. Of barber shops 
with payrolls, one-fifth employs half of the payroll em- 
ployees in the industry. Most of the others engage one or 
two paid workers, with the owner or owners also working. 

Employment in beauty shops, which totaled about 
591,400 persons in 1984, rose at a rate of 1.1 percent a year 
over the 12-year period. It increased even in years of declin- 
ing service output, except in 1981 when it dropped sharply, 
and in 1974 when it remained unchanged from the previous 
year. Hours responded somewhat more closely to move- 
ments in output, rising at a rate of 0.5 percent between 1972 
and 1984. For 1982, the BLS estimates that nonsupervisory 
beauty shop workers averaged 29.6 hours per week, reflect- 
ing a high part-time component, and that part-time sched- 
ules accounted for 39 percent of employed workers.!7 This 
represents a far higher proportion than for employed work- 
ers generally, of whom only 13 percent were on voluntary 
part time (in 1984); or for service workers (other than in 
private households), of whom 18 percent worked part time. 


While two-fifths of all beauty shops employ wage or 
salary workers, they account for four-fifths of the industry’s 
total receipts. On average, beauty shops with payrolls em- 
ploy four workers. However, 60 percent of the payroll em- 
ployees work in only 30 percent of all beauty shops, averag- 
ing eight workers per shop. In addition, the owner or owners 
also perform beauty services (industry sources believe 
90 percent do so). 

Self-employment in barber shops dropped much more 
sharply over the 1972-83 period (35 percent) than payroll 
employment (25 percent); and it rose a bit more in beauty 
shops (15 percent) than payroll employment (14 percent). It 
was mainly the small beauty shop with one or two paid 
employees whose numbers dwindled. It is of interest to note 
that self-employment in beauty shops attained a peak in 1980 
that was 19 percent above the previous high, reached in 
1972. But in 1983, self-employment was 4 percent below 
the 1980 mark. The leveling off in beauty shops’ payroll 
employment was much more moderate. 

While total employment (all persons) in beauty and bar- 
ber shops combined did not change significantly between 
1972 and 1984, employment in industries with a large per- 
sonal service component generally rose rapidly. In general, 
in industries that may be defined as consumer-oriented ser- 
vices with a high personal-service component, employment 
increased at an average annual rate of 3.8 percent between 
1972 and 1984, or by 53 percent.!® 

Both barbers and hair stylists—often referred to as cos- 
metologists—are skilled workers, and are required to obtain 
up to 1,800 hours of training in most States, as well as to be 
licensed. While hourly earnings do not compare favorably 
with the average for private nonfarm industries or for service 
industries generally, comparisons are not entirely valid be- 
cause beauty and barber shop workers receive tips, and are 
generally paid on a commission basis.!? However, there is 
a large reserve pool of licensed but inactive hair stylists, 
estimated by industry observers at several times the number 
actually working. The potential competition tends to con- 
strain pay increases.”° 


Efficiency and tools of the trade 


No official data on the capital expenditures of the beauty 
and barber shop industries are available. However, the Bu- 
reau of the Census reports the value of shipments by manu- 
facturers of barber and beauty chairs, other furniture, and 
equipment (including hair clippers) for the two industries. 
The value of such shipments amounted to $47.5 million in 
1982; this represented a decline from both 1977 and 1972 
when the pertinent figures are adjusted for price changes. 
Beauty and barber shop personnel, of course, use many 
kinds of tools manufactured in a broad variety of industries, 
so that the above figure for the heavier types of equipment 
understates the two industries’ total equipment outlays. 
Trade sources indicate beauty shop expenditures of 
$46.4 million in 1982 for appliances, such as hand dryers, 
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and for such durable sundries as shears and scissors.” That 
would suggest total equipment expenditures of close to 
$100 million in 1982 by the two industries. (No reliable 
estimate for outlays for structures and structural fixtures can 
be offered.) 

Barbers and hair stylists use a variety of powered and 
unpowered handtools, often in conjunction with small elec- 
trical appliances (such as heat lamps), as well as shampoos, 
tints, and conditioning solutions in performing their work. 
There have been and continue to be improvements in both 
the equipment they use and the solutions they apply. These 
improvements, however, are designed primarily to facilitate 
adaptation to changing hair styles, rather than to reduce 
labor requirements per patron served for the same hair style 
or category of service. 

The use of cordless, rechargeable clippers and trimmers 
allows the operator greater freedom of movement. It is de- 
batable whether these devices have lessened unit labor re- 
quirements. Industry observers in the barbering trade, where 
the electric clipper was introduced long ago, doubt that this 
device has significantly reduced the time needed for men’s 
or boys’ haircuts, although it is much less laborious to use 
than the unpowered clipper, which it replaced. Similarly, 
shampoo machines, introduced in barber shops 15 to 
20 years ago with the expectation that they would save time, 
do not significantly lessen the time needed for the average 
haircut, although the machines may make the service more 
agreeable to the customer.” 

Electric blowers have tended to replace dryers. They are 
easier to manipulate in conjunction with blow drying or 
styling. Blowing is thought to be less quick than heat drying 
but conforms more readily with so-called “wash-and-wear” 
hair styling and the “casual” hair styles in fashion among 
both women and men. More than a decade ago, formalized 
hair-setting practices required operators to use setting lo- 
tion, pins or rollers, and dryers. The practice, and the fash- 
ion that gave rise to it, are no longer popular, thereby reduc- 
ing labor requirements. However, some establishments (and 
patrons) continue to prefer the more formalized hair styling 
practices and dryers.” 

Combs made of better plastics are now more pliable and 
run more easily through the hair, and last longer. Brushes 
are now easier on the scalp, more specialized to type of 
hairdo, and also last longer. Shears are shorter to give the 
operator greater control in trimming hair; they also are made 
of better metals, require less frequent sharpening, and pro- 
duce a cleaner cut. Easier to use curling irons have also been 
introduced.*4 Industry observers generally agree that these 
developments have not significantly reduced unit labor re- 
quirements, although operator effort has been eased by 
them.” 

This also holds generally for the solutions applied in 
washing, setting, conditioning, and tinting of hair. Thus, 
shampoos clean the hair, but they also tend to dry it out. 
Additives have been developed which inhibit this drying 
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process. Permanent wave solutions and tints are more gentle 
and do less damage to the hair’s molecular structure.”° Tints 
are now manufactured in the form of creams rather than 
liquids, which tends to improve the hair’s appearance. But 
the hair stylist must still divide the hair every 16th of an inch 
for proper tinting to reach the roots. The improved tint has 
not materially shortened the time required for the work.*’ 

Permanent-wave solutions have been developed that time 
permanents automatically and permit the hair stylist to re- 
move the curling rods without testing the curl for proper 
setting. In principle, this shortens labor requirements for 
this particular service. However, because of the variance in 
hair texture, the stylist may be reluctant to follow the man- 
ufacturer’s instructions to the letter. She or he may be 
guided by, but not entirely rely upon, the automatic setting 
prescribed by the manufacturer. The stylist will generally be 
less concerned with saving time than with the quality of the 
service rendered to the patron, although in busy beauty 
shops there may be conflicting pressures. 

Technological changes occurred during the decades prior 
to the period studied here that led to the expansion of the 
beauty shop industry and the contraction of barber shops.”® 
Thus, the advent of the permanent-wave machine in the 
1920’s shifted women’s hairstyling from the home to the 
market. The “cold wave,” a chemical means of curling hair 
in conjunction with curlers, accelerated the shift in the late 
1940’s and 1950’s. By contrast, the invention of the safety 
razor, and its diffusion when its price dropped after the 
patent had expired, shifted shaving from the barber shop to 
the home; the electric razor, widely marketed first during the 
1930’s, completed the shift. Thereafter, the work of barber 
shops was by and large confined to hair cutting. Beauty 
shops have almost always been under competitive pressure 
from hairstyling products for home use, but generally they 
have been able to overcome this pressure by improving 
quality of service and of the service environment. 


Outlook 


It appears likely that the basic skills of hair stylists and 
barbers will continue to resist, as they have in the past, the 
kinds of technological change that incorporate them in me- 
chanical devices. Industry observers do not foresee techno- 
logical innovations on the scale of the permanenting ma- 
chine, discussed earlier, which fed the expansion of the 
beauty shop industry prior to the 1972-84 period. Industry 
observers also believe that hair styling and barbering, being 
highly personalized services, should not be surrounded by 
impersonal technologies and “gadgetry.” Hand-held tools of 
the beauty and barber trades will probably continue to be- 
come better adapted to hair styling and trimming tasks, and 
the chemical applications required for setting, conditioning, 
and coloring of hair should continue to become more ser- 
viceable.”? But it is not clear that they will be more labor- 
saving than tools currently in use. 


Certain organizational (or structural) changes in both in- 
dustries have occurred (and should continue to occur), 
which tend to standardize operational practices and set mod- 
els of managerial efficiency. Thus, as of 1983, 19 firms 
listed by the U.S. Department of Commerce franchised (or 
operated) more than 2,000 beauty and barber shops. In 
addition, training services were offered as part of exclusive 
product-sales franchises to more than 5,000 shops.*” 

Consulting services are now available to assist in setting 
up and equipping salons. They offer a variety of services, 
such as architectural and interior design, advertising pro- 


1 The two industries for which productivity is discussed here have been 
designated as sic 723 (beauty shops) and sic 724 (barber shops) in the 
Office of Management and Budget’s Standard Industrial Classification 
Manual, 1972. Beauty shops are primarily engaged in beauty services, 
barber shops are primarily engaged in furnishing barber and men’s hair 
styling services. Combination beauty and barber shops are classified as 
sic 723. Beauty schools and barber schools are included in the respective 
industries. 

A separate productivity measure for barber shops has not been published 
because of the limited reliability of employment data. 

Average annual rates of change are based on the linear least squares 
trends of the logarithms of the index numbers. The measures of productiv- 
ity will be updated and included in the annual BLS bulletin, Productivity 
Measures for Selected Industries . 


2 For an earlier study of productivity in beauty and barber shops, see Jean 
Alexander Wilburn, “A Contrast in Productivity Trends Within Personal 
Services: The Beauty and Barber Shop Industries,” in Victor R. Fuchs and 
Jean Alexander Wilburn, Productivity Differences Within the Service Sec- 
tor (New York, National Bureau of Economic Research, 1967). pp. 55— 
109. The study covered the 1939-63 period, but used census-year rather 
than annual data. The Wilburn study and BLs findings compare average 
annual rates of change, in percent, for 1939-63 and 1972-82 as follows: 


Barber Shops Beauty Shops 

1939-63 1972-84 1939-63 1972-84 
Current dollar receipts . . . Sul. 1:5, 7.8 o3 
CON ee b ack eee = 3A 7.0 3.8 hes) 
Real output .........-.. 0.5 —4.8 4.0 1.4 
Employment .........-.. —0.1 3a 2 iN 
Real output per person... 0.6 = 123 LSS 0.2 


3 The rates of change are derived from constant-dollar personal con- 
sumption expenditures for services published by the Office of Business 
Economics, U.S. Department of Commerce. The figures for consumer 
services are derived from constant-dollar personal consumption expendi- 
tures for services, Office of Business Economics, U.S. Department of 
-Commerce. Also see footnote 18. 

4 Modern Beauty Shop , February 1972, p. 45 

5 Modern Beauty Shop , January 1973, p. 40 ff. 

6 Industry information. According to an advertisement by the Wella 
Corporation (Modern Beauty Shop , February 1974, p. 84), “no fuss, wash 
and wear” hair styling was becoming popular. There was also a demand for 
changeable styling and associated paraphernalia, such as hot combs and hot 
rollers. Because of a greater chance of hair becoming damaged, a trend 
toward conditioning of hair developed to regain and retain its normal 
appearance and protect it from damage. 

7 Information from National Hairdressers and Cosmetologists Associa- 
tion, St. Louis, MO. 

8 Information from the Beauty and Barber Supply Institutes, Englewood, 
ny. See also The Wall Street Journal, May 1978, p. 40. 

9 Beauty and Barber Supply Institute. 

10 See the annual surveys of the professional salon market in Modern 
Salon and its predecessor publication, Modern Beauty Shop Magazine . The 


grams, and managerial and financial advice.*! Salon man- 
agement systems have been widely accepted by the larger 
shops. Their originators provide computer software and ad- 
vice in its use. The business and financial side of salon 
management may thus increasingly come to be handled by 
outside firms under contract with the salon owner. In turn, 
performance standards of employees more in line with oper- 
ating costs may be more readily formulated and may im- 
prove operational efficiency in both industries, as the stand- 
ards diffuse.*? C) 


FOOTNOTES——— 


market surveys show beauty shop suppliers’ purchases from manufactur- 
ers, by product classification. The publisher confirms that the surveys are 
indicative of the volume of beauty shop services to which the product 
classification pertains. The proportions (in percent) of distributor purchases 
of key products (here excluding cosmetics, of which a large part is sold at 
retail by beauty shops, as well as furniture and equipment) changed as 
follows over the 1972-82 period: 


1972 1976 1982 
MOA ete occ ike > 6 estar tianec' 100 100 100 
Penmanentsa: Sesto. rete 17 20 34 
Hair colonies atta. tay iets 35 28 22 
Sham POO) overs esse lege ie 15 18 18 
CSONGILIONEHS saree site sce sacra ersie 13 16 17 
Hair goods and accessories ....... 11 3 1 
Held-held electrical appliances .... 10 15 9 


11 In a recent pricing sample of the Consumer Price Index, styling fig- 
ured in one-third of all haircuts performed in barber shops. 

12 See Amelia Bassin, “The Consumer Revolt—What’s In It For You?” 
Modern Beauty Shop , January 1973, p. 40 ff. 


13 1983 Salon Client Survey, conducted by Vance Research Services, 
Lincolnshire, 1L. Data are from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


14 See the “1983 Salon Client Survey,” Modern Salon , September 1983, 
p. 92. 


15 See footnote 1. 


16 {Internal Revenue Service, Statistics of Income, Partnership Returns 
and Sole Proprietorship Returns , various years. 


17 Occupational Projections and Training Data , Bulletin 2206 (Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1984), pp. 52-53. 


18 Consumer-oriented service industries with a high personal service 
component (other than government services) are here defined as including 
the following industries: hotels and motels (sic 70); personal services (SIC 
72); motion pictures (sIC 78); amusement and recreation services (SIC 79); 
health services (sic 80); educational services (SIC 82); social services (SIC 
83); and membership organizations (SIC 86). 

19 For the salon owner profile, published annually in Modern Salon , see 
August 1984 issue, p. 82 ff. 

20 Licensing surveys by American Hairdresser estimated the number of 
licensed hair stylists to exceed the number actually working by a factor of 
5 in 1973-74 and 1975-76. 

21 Facts and Figures, 23rd Annual Survey of the Professional Salon 
Market, 1982. 

22 Information from Beauty and Barber Supply Institute. See also the 
advertisement for Oster Corp., and Wahl Clipper Corp., in various issues 
of Modern Beauty Shop and Modern Salon. 

23 Information from National Beauty and Barber Manufacturers Associ- 
ation. See also advertisements of Styling Research Co. in Modern Salon , 
November 1982, and Duhl, Duck Inc., Modern Salon, April 1984. 

24 Ibid. See also advertisements for shears, switch blades, and razors, 
for example, by Jatai International, Los Angeles, CA, in Modern Saion, 
September 1984. 
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25 Apparently none of the pertinent advertisements have claimed that 
labor time savings would result from the use of the products advertised. 
Industry observers, however, say that the use of better service-adapted 
styling tools is considerably less tiring than the use of more conventional 
tools—considering that the stylist stands behind the chair a good part of the 
day and moves her or his arms in a distal position. 

26 Industry sources. See also footnote 7. “Permanenting, coloring, 
bleaching and tinting can all take their toll on the quality of hair,” advertise- 
ments by the Wella Corp., Modern Beauty Shop , February 1974, p. 84. 


27 National Beauty and Barber Manufacturers Association. 
28 See Wilburn, “A Contrast in Productivity Trends,” p. 61 ff. 


29 Information from National Beauty and Barber Manufacturing Associ- 
ation, National Hair Dressers and Cosmetologists Association, and People- 
Media, Reading, PA. 

30 Andrew Kostecka, Franchise Opportunities Handbook (U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, September 1983), pp. 32-37. 

31 See, for example, The Raylon Resource (Reading, PA, Raylon Show- 
rooms). See also Salon Today, various issues. Information from Cutco 
Industries, Jericho, Ny., and other industry sources. 

32 See, for example, The Computerized Salon Management System (Cin- 
cinatti, OH, The Mikal Corp., 1985). The annual “Facts and Figures” 
articles in Modern Salon also tend to standardize business operations in the 
industry. 


APPENDIX: Measurement techniques and limitations 


Indexes of output per hour of all persons measure the 
change in the relation between the output of an industry and 
the hours expended on that output. An index of output per 
hour is derived by dividing an index of output by an index 
of hours. 

The preferred output index for personal service industries 
would be obtained from data on the quantities of services 
provided by the industry. The quantity of each type of ser- 
vice provided would be weighted (multiplied) by the time 
required to provide one unit of each type of service in some 
specified base period. Thus, services that require more labor 
time would be given more importance in the output index 
than services that require less. 

Such data, however, are not available for the beauty and 
barber shop industries. Real output of these industries was 
estimated by removing the effects of changing prices from 
the current-dollar value of industry receipts. Because an 
adjustment for price changes usually lowers the dollar 
value, such a series is referred to as a deflated value mea- 
sure. The deflator used here is the Consumer Price Index for 
beauty shops and for barber shops. These two CPI’s price a 
total of 25 types of service and 51 specific services, as well 
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as certain additional pricing factors. The more important the 
service, the greater the probability of its being priced. 

The index of hours for beauty and barber shops is for all 
persons—that is, the index represents hours for paid em- 
ployees, as well as for partners and proprietors. As in all of 
the output-per-hour measures published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, hours and employment are considered ho- 
mogeneous and additive. Adequate information for weight- 
ing the various types of labor separately are not available. 

The indexes of output per hour do not measure the 
specific contribution of labor, capital, or any other single 
factor. Rather, they reflect many interrelated influences 
such as changes in technology, capital investment, design 
and layout of workplaces, skill and effort of the work force, 
and managerial ability. 

The output measure is derived from data on annual re- 
ceipts published by the Bureau of the Census. The all- 
persons-hour measures are derived from data on employ- 
ment and hours originated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and supplemented by data reported by the Internal Revenue 
Service, and from special tabulations compiled for the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics by the Bureau of the Census. 


Productivity in the metal doors, 
sash, and trim industry 


The overall rate of output per hour 

increased slowly from 1967 to 1983, 
reflecting low output growth 

and an increase in employee hours; 


moderate advancement is expected to continue 


ELMER S. PERSIGEHL AND JOHN G. OLSEN 


From 1967 to 1983, output per hour in the metal doors, 
sash, and trim industry! increased at an average annual rate 
of 0.9 percent. In comparison, the rate of productivity 
growth for all manufacturing industries during this period 
was 2.4 percent. The slow productivity rise reflected a rela- 
tively low output growth of 1.5 percent per year and an 
increase in employee hours of 0.6 percent per year. (See 
table 1.) The industry’s demand is dependent upon residen- 
tial and nonresidential building construction, where wide 
seasonal and cyclical fluctuations have been common. The 
productivity growth experienced in this industry has been 
aided by gradual improvements in equipment design and the 
increased application of easier-to-use aluminum materials. 
Year-to-year changes in industry output and productivity 
have generally shown similar movements. Large increases 
in output have been associated with above average gains in 
productivity. For example, in 1971, output increased 11.3 
percent and productivity jumped 11.3 percent. Similarly, 
output advanced 11.4 and 24.7 percent in 1976 and 1977, 
while produetivity gained 4.0 and 7.6 percent. In 4 of the 
6 years that output declined, productivity also fell. Despite 
declines in output during 1975 and 1982, productivity ad- 
vanced as manufacturers were able to adjust their work force 
hours to meet demand changes. 
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Elmer S. Persigehl and John G. Olsen are economists in the Division of 
Industry Productivity and Technology Studies, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Subperiod productivity trends 


In the metal doors, sash, and trim industry, productivity 
growth can be divided into two distinct periods: 1967-72 
and 1972-83. From 1967 to 1972, productivity grew at a 
rate of 2.4 percent per year based on a gain in output at a 
3.8-percent rate and an increase in hours at a 1.4-percent 
rate. This growth, however, reflected a slight decrease dur- 
ing 1967-70, with a substantial growth in 1970-72 of 6.5 
percent per year. Following the. economic recession of 
1970, industry output grew strongly in 1971 and 1972. 

Between 1972 and 1983, productivity increased at the 
low rate of 0.5 percent per year, reflecting an annual output 
growth of 1.2 percent and an increase in hours of 0.7 percent 
per year. This slow growth resulted from a balancing off of 
diverse movements. From 1972 to 1974, productivity fell at 
an average annual rate of 3.2 percent, but from 1975 to 1977 
it rose to a rate of 5.8 percent as a result of an average 
increase in output of almost 18 percent per year. From 1977 
to 1981, productivity again declined at a rate of 2.4 percent 
per year, largely as a result of the economic recession in 
1980. But it rebounded in 1982 and 1983, increasing at an 
annual rate of 4.6 percent. 


Output 


Establishments in this industry manufacture metal and 
metal covered doors and sash, window and door frames, 
screens, molding, and trim. In 1983, more than two-fifths of 
the industry’s output consisted of doors, including garage 
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doors, and around one-third of window units and related 
items. The industry’s output depends closely on building 
construction markets. More than four-fifths of the output 
was used in building construction.? Approximately two- 
fifths of output was used in new residential housing, includ- 
ing additions and alterations. One-sixth was used in new 
nonresidential buildings, which include educational and 
commercial buildings. Additionally, almost one-quarter of 
output was used in maintenance and repair construction on 
existing buildings. 

In spite of several economic downturns, overall output of 
the metal doors, sash, and trim industry increased an aver- 
age of 1.5 percent per year between 1967 and 1983. In 
comparison, over the same period, all manufacturing output 
increased an average of 2.3 percent per year. 

The industry’s output generally paralleled the trend for 
new building construction.* Between 1967 and 1972, for 
example, the industry’s output grew at an average annual 
rate of 3.8 percent. In comparison, the deflated value of new 
building construction put in place increased 3.6 percent 
annually over this period. From 1972 to 1975, the industry’s 
output fell 10.6 percent per year as the market for new 
buildings experienced an 11.0-percent annual decline. 

Since the mid-1970’s, this pattern has changed some- 
what. To offset market fluctuations in new building con- 
struction, manufacturers have produced more of their output 
for the replacement market. In 1973, new construction ac- 
counted for about 52 percent of the value of total industry 
revenues.* By 1983, this market had fallen to about 40 
percent of revenues. The replacement market comprised 
about 59 percent of revenues in 1983, rising from 46 percent 
in 1973. This trend is expected to continue. 


Metal doors. One factor affecting the demand for industry 
output has been the wider use of metal doors. In single 
family housing construction, homebuilders are installing 
more metal than wooden doors in projects costing less than 
$100,000.° According to the Architectural Aluminum Man- 
ufacturers Association (AAMA), aluminum doors accounted 
for more than three-fourths of all residential patio doors used 
in 1982. The introduction of more energy efficient metal 
door units along with increased consumer demand for secu- 
rity and fire safety, also has contributed to a shift in the type 
of entry door in new construction from wood to metal. 

Demand for garage doors, particularly by the metal build- 
ings industry, has grown substantially in the past 20 years. 
Before 1966, only 5 percent of all overhead garage doors 
were manufactured out of metal.° Technological advances 
such as the development of prepainted doors, which have 
eliminated the need for on-site painting, and new insulating 
core materials, along with improved economies of scale, 
which have lowered average unit costs, have led to in- 
creased demand for metal doors. By 1980, about 90 percent 
of the doors installed on steel buildings were made of galva- 
nized steel. 
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Aluminum windows. Another factor contributing to the 
growth of industry output has been the increasing penetra- 
tion of the new housing market by manufacturers of alu- 
minum windows. In 1967, aluminum and, to a small extent, 
steel windows accounted for about 55 percent of all new 
residential window installations, with wood making up the 
other 45 percent.’ Except for 2 years in the mid-1970’s 
when aluminum window prices rose relative to wooden 
ones, the industry’s share of the window market has grown 
steadily to approximately 70 percent of the total in 1980. 

Demand for metal windows varies from region to region 
and by type of building. Aluminum windows are more pop- 
ular in the South and parts of the West, while wood win- 
dows are more popular in the Northeast and North Central 
parts of the United States. Among residential units, the use 
of aluminum windows is more prevalent in attached single 
family houses and apartments than in detached single family 
homes. Between 1977 and 1983, about 71 percent of new 
private housing starts occurred in the South and West re- 
gions. During this period, townhouses and apartments also 
increased their share of the new housing market. As a result, 
manufacturers of aluminum windows increased their share 
of new residential construction. 


Storm windows and doors. The vast majority of storm 
windows and doors are made of aluminum. According to 
AAMA Statistics, aluminum units comprised almost 95 per- 
cent of all storm windows and doors shipped from 1970 to 
1983. Beginning in the mid-1970’s, shipments increased 
substantially because of rising heating and cooling costs and 
energy tax credit incentives. Several years of high installa- 
tion rates reduced the number of homes containing only 
single glazed windows that were available for storm window 


Table 1. Productivity and related indexes for metal doors, 
sash, and trim, 1967-83 


[1977 = 100] 


and door applications. This temporary market saturation 
along with a fall in new housing starts contributed to a total 
decline in product shipments of 53 percent from 1978 to 
1982. 


Insulated doors and windows. Since the mid-1970’s, 
much progress has been made in the energy efficiency of 
door, window, and wall design. According to the Insulated 
Steel Door Institute, advancements in weatherstrip systems 
and improvements in insulating technologies for door sec- 
tions has led to a reduction in heat loss of more than 
40 percent. In glass areas of buildings, the best improve- 
ment has been achieved by using double glazed insulating 
glass. In many cases, heat loss through glass areas has been 
cut in half. The use of better seals and coated glass also has 
improved the energy efficiency of windows. These product 
improvements along with home energy conservation incen- 
tive programs contributed to an increase in the replacement 
and retrofitting of existing doors and windows with more 
energy efficient units. Replacement and remodeling activity 
has helped to sustain the industry’s output by offsetting the 
impact of declining new building construction. 


Employment 


Total employment in the metal doors, sash, and trim 
industry grew at a rate of 0.7 percent per year between 1967 
and 1983. In comparison, all manufacturing industries 
showed no average annual change in employment over the 
same period. Employment growth for the industry was un- 
even, however, rising from 63,900 in 1967 to 70,700 in 
1972, declining to 53,700 in 1975, again rising to a peak of 
73,300 in 1979, and then declining again to 66,300 in 1982. 
The proportion of production workers fell from 75.0 percent 
in 1967 to 73.8 percent in 1983. 

The majority of jobs in the metal doors, sash, and trim 
industry consisted of stamping, blanking, and forming of 
metals. Almost 50 percent of the production workers were 
engaged in these three operations.® Other main types of 
work in this industry consist of galvanizing iron and steel, 
painting, lacquering, or enameling. About 15 percent of the 
employees worked in these finishing occupations. About 11 
percent worked in a tool and die shop. Eleven percent 
worked in plate or structural fabrication. About 9 percent 
worked in a machine shop. The remaining 8.5 percent of 
production workers were engaged in electroplating, heat 
treating, or worked in the pattern shop. 

Female employees constitute an increasing proportion of 
the workers in the metal doors, sash, and trim industry, 
rising from an 18-percent share of the work force in 1967 to 
almost 27 percent of all industry employees in 1983.? Dur- 
ing the period, average weekly hours of production workers 
declined 1 hour, from 40.6 hours in 1967 to 39.6 in 1983. 


Capital expenditures 
Increases in capital expenditures are important and fre- 
quently contribute to advances in output per hour. During 


the 1967-83 period, the annual rate of growth in new capital 
expenditures per employee averaged 9.2 percent in the 
metal doors, sash, and trim industry. In comparison, the 
average for all manufacturing establishments was 10.0 per- 
cent. Although the growth rate was close to the average, the 
level of capital expenditures per employee in this industry 
was less than half the level for all manufacturing industries. 
In 1983, the industry spent about $1,350 per employee for 
new capital expenditures, compared with more than $3,500 
for all manufacturing. During 1983, the metal doors, sash, 
and trim industry allocated around 70 percent of capital 
expenditures to the purchase of new machinery and equip- 
ment. In comparison, the average for all manufacturing 
during 1981 (most recent year for which data is available) 
was more than 80 percent. The remainder was expended on 
new structures and plant additions. 


Size of establishments 

In 1982, the Bureau of the Census reported a total of 
1,738 establishments in the metal doors, sash, and trim 
industry. A small percentage of these accounted for the 
majority of industry shipments. Nearly 10 percent of the 
industry’s establishments averaged more than 100 em- 
ployees and generated approximately 57 percent of the in- 
dustry’s value of shipments. In contrast, more than one- 
quarter of the establishments reported four or fewer 
employees and accounted for only 1 percent of shipments. 

The number of metal window manufacturers has in- 
creased substantially during the past 20 years. Currently, 
about 750 companies make prime metal windows, and 175 
firms manufacture metal storm windows.'° Although some 
large firms manufacture metal windows and doors in several 
establishments, most producers are small, one-plant compa- 
nies that serve local or regional markets. 

Metal windows usually are manufactured in a variety of 
custom-ordered sizes. To be responsive to special orders, 
manufacturers of windows generally are located near their 
market outlets. In 1977, the majority of metal window 
frames and sash produced was shipped less than 200 miles 
from the manufacturers’ plants to their customers. 


Technology 

Technological change in this industry during recent years 
has primarily consisted of modifications and improvements 
in existing methods and equipment. 

The manufacture of aluminum framing members for win- 
dow and curtain walls essentially consists of the remelting, 
extruding, annodizing, and fabricating of aluminum to spec- 
ified dimensions. Aluminum scrap is remelted in an alu- 
minum cast house to produce aluminum billets. To produce 
extruded shapes, a hydraulically operated ram forces a hot 
(but not molten) aluminum billet through openings in a 
precision-made die. The result is a fine grained extrusion 
conforming to the configurations and dimensions of the die. 
In this process, it is possible to form an infinite variety of 
uniform products. 
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Anodizing is a protective treatment used to improve the 
corrosive and abrasive resistance of aluminum. This treat- 
ment does not apply a coating but converts a thin layer of 
aluminum on the surface to an oxide that is extremely hard. 
In recent years, anodizing processes have been developed 
that result in anodic films in amber shades, ranging from 
light to dark. In many cases, amber colored finishes have 
been used in architectural work in place of clear anodizing. 
Anodic films developed with these processes are much 
harder, denser, and longer lasting than former clear anodiz- 
ing finishes. Another recent modification at one plant re- 
placed a one-step, 19 bath anodizing process with a two- 
step, 18—20 bath process. The two-step process which uses 
better controls has improved the quality of the aluminum 
oxide coating, and reduced energy and labor requirements 
for this operation. 

The anodized aluminum extrusions are fitted and assem- 
bled in the factory to modular or custom sizes. The joints in 
aluminum windows and frames are either welded or fas- 
tened mechanically. Mortise and tenon joints, that is, joints 
between members at right angles to each other, are 
commonly used. The clip, epoxy, and stake (CES) method is 
often used when joints are fastened together mechanically. 
The clip, a type of corner fastener, is placed into the joint 
with epoxy. Then a machine mechanically drives the ex- 
truded sections together. 

Although not widely diffused in the industry, the 
computer-aided design and computer-aided manufacture 
(CAD/CAM) system have been introduced into the operations 
of some plants. This technology uses computers to assist in 
developing designs for products to be manufactured. It is 
most feasible for large plants which have a sizable volume 
of fabricating work, generally destined for the commercial 
building sector. The CAD/CAM system has improved design 


analysis and cut unit labor requirements for skilled drafters 
through its greater sophistication, accuracy, and operation 
speed. 

A recent equipment improvement has been the introduc- 
tion of programmable controllers into new machines that 
perform complex operations. These electrical testing 
devices that replace limit switches allow the source of elec- 
trical problems to be more easily located, thereby reducing 
machine downtime. Another equipment improvement has 
been the development of drilling machines that drill holes of 
different configurations. Compared with previously used 
equipment, these machines reduce set up time, and thus, 
lower unit labor requirements. 


Outlook 


As indicated earlier, short-term changes in productivity 
generally reflect changes in output and output in this indus- 
try is directly related to trends in residential and nonresiden- 
tial building construction. According to macroeconomic 
projections by the U.S. Department of Commerce, building 
construction should continue to grow during the next 
5 years. Private nonresidential construction is expected to 
increase in quantity and value put in place. The number of 
residential units built is expected to level off. Because of 
increases in the average size per unit, however, the value of 
residential construction put in place is expected to grow 
slightly. Based on these projections, the demand for the 
metal doors, sash, and trim industry’s products should also 
rise during the next 5 years. This projection, along with the 
experience over the 1967-83 period, suggests that produc- 
tivity should continue to advance moderately. Wider adop- 
tion of recent innovations, particularly among large manu- 
facturers, should also contribute to the growth of labor 
productivity. CJ 


—FOOTNOTES——— 


' The metal doors, sash, and trim industry is classified as sic 3442 in the 
Standard Industrial Classification Manual 1972 and its 1977 supplement, 
issued by the U.S. Office of Management and Budget. This industry 
includes establishments primarily engaged in manufacturing ferrous and 
nonferrous metal and metal covered doors and sash, window and door 
frames, and screens, molding, and trim. 


2 The Detailed Input-Output Structure of the U.S. Economy 1977, Vol- 
ume 1, The Use and Make of Commodities by Industries 1977 (U.S. 
Department of Commerce, 1984), pp. 17-35. 


3 This output measure includes the value of new private residential build- 
ings, new private nonresidential buildings, and new public buildings put in 
place, in constant 1977 dollars. See Construction Review , International 
Trade Administration, July-August, 1983, pp. 9-15. 


4“Prospects Good for Metal Doors, Windows, Study Says,” Metal 
Building News , May 1984, p. 41. 


5 “Sales Power of Doors and Windows,” Professional Builder, June 
1980, p. 122. 


6 “Metal Builders and the Overhead Door Industry,” Metal Building 
Review, October 1984, pp. 24, 64, and 65. 


7 See Architectural Aluminum Manufacturers Association, Architectural 
Aluminum Industry Statistical Review 1980, 1981, p. 20. 


8 Computed from survey material in the 1977 Census of Manufactures , 
Vol. I, Table 3, “Selected Metal Working Operations by Industry,” 
pp. 10-27. 


9 See Employment and Earnings, United States, 1909-79, Bulletin 
1312-11 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, July 1979); and Supplement to Em- 
ployment and Earnings, United States, 1909-78 (Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, July 1985). 


10 “Market Trends in the U.S. Window Industry ,” Construction Review , 
International Trade Administration, January—February 1984, p. 3. 


APPENDIX: Measurement techniques and limitations 


The productivity indexes in this study measure the change 
over time in industry output per unit of labor input. They do 
not measure the specific contribution of labor, but reflect the 
influence of many factors such as technology, capital invest- 
ment, and managerial skills, as well as the skill and effort 
of the work force. 


The output index is based on value of shipments data 
adjusted for inventory change, published by the Bureau of 
the Census. Detailed data from the Census of Manufactures 
for 1967, 1972, 1977, and 1982 were used to derive bench- 
mark indexes, to which the annual indexes for intervening 
years, based on the Annual Survey of Manufactures, were 
adjusted. The value of shipments of the various product 
classes were adjusted for price changes by appropriate Pro- 
ducer Price Indexes to derive a real output measure. These, 
in turn, were combined with employee hour weights to 
derive the overall output measure. Employment and em- 
ployee hour indexes were derived from census data. Em- 
ployees and employee hours are considered homogeneous 
and additive, and thus do not reflect changes in the qualita- 
tive aspects of labor, such as skill and experience of persons 
constituting the aggregate. 

Data on the quantities of goods produced by the metal 
doors, sash, and trim industry are not complete. Real out- 


put, therefore, was estimated on the basis of a deflated value 
technique. That is, changes in the price levels of the current 
dollar value of production were removed by means of appro- 
priate price indexes. Because an adjustment for changing 
price levels usually lowers the dollar value, such a series is 
referred to as a deflated value measure. In an industry such 
as the metal doors, sash, and trim industry, where the raw 
material may differ from one product to the next, this tech- 
nique may result in some bias in the measure. However, the 
bias is minimal. 

To combine segments of the output measure, employee 
hour weights relating to the individual segments were used. 
This technique was used at various levels of subaggregation 
for the variety of products manufactured by this industry. 
These procedures result in a final output index that is con- 
ceptually close to the preferred output measure. 

Indexes of output per employee-hour relate total output to 
one input of labor time. The indexes do not measure the 
specific contribution of labor, capital, and any other single 
factor. Rather, they reflect the joint effects of such factors 
as changes in technology, capital investment, capacity uti- 
lization, shop design and layout, skill and effort of the work 
force, managerial ability, and labor-management relations. 
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Verifying basic skills 


Employers report in survey after survey that what they are seeking in 


young empoyees is, first, the basic skills needed to learn on the job, and, 
second, the dependability and world-of-work skills to show up on time and 
follow instructions. Vocational skills are less frequently required, although 
important for some jobs such as secretarial work. Employers do not usually 
give academic or other tests, and have little basis for judging the depend- 
ability of those with limited work experience, so they judge on the basis of 
academic credentials and other considerations such a vouching by acquain- 
tances or relatives, best bets based on previous experiences with similar 
individuals, or prejudice. Employment and training programs recruit and 
serve those unable to secure jobs in the private sector. Unless these en- 
rollees attain academic credentials recognized by employers, or are sorted 
so that those who prove to be dependable and trainable are identified, 
participants who are disadvantaged at entry will be equally disadvantaged 
at exit. 
—NATIONAL COUNCIL ON EMPLOYMENT POLICY 
Investing in America’s Future: A Policy Statement 
by the National Council on Employment Policy 


(Washington, National Council 
on Employment Policy, 1984), pp. 24-25. 
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Research 
Summaries 


Minimum wage stability affects shirt 
and nightwear industry pay 


Absence of change in the Federal minimum wage during the 
May 1981-84 survey period helps to explain the relatively 
modest wage gains of production and related workers in the 
men’s and boy’s shirts and nightwear manufacturing indus- 
try. Straight-time earnings averaged $4.68 an hour in May 
1984, according to the latest Bureau of Labor Statistics 
survey.! This was 11 percent above the $4.23 recorded in 
a similar survey conducted in May 1981—an increase aver- 
aging 3.4 percent a year.* By comparison, wages and 
salaries in all nondurable goods manufacturing as reported 
by the Bureau’s Employment Cost Index rose 17.1 percent, 
or 5.4 percent a year, during the 3 years ending in the second 
quarter of 1984. 

In establishments employing about half of the industry’s 
production workers in May 1984, pay was linked to the 
minimum wage by a policy of adjusting wage rates for 
all jobs to reflect changes in the statutory minimum. (See 
table 1.) 

A more moderate rate of inflation betweer: May 1981 and 
May 1984 also helps to explain the shirt industry’s pace of 
wage increases. The Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage 
Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W) rose 13.5 percent, or 
4.3 percent a year, at a time when one-fifth of the shirt 
workers were under collective bargaining agreements pro- 
viding for cost-of-living wage adjustments. 

Workers in the Southeast, who accounted for seven- 
tenths of the production work force, averaged $4.62 an hour 
in May 1984. Among the other five regions studied sepa- 
rately,> average hourly earnings were highest in New Eng- 
land ($5.43) and lowest in the Southwest ($4.17). 

Hourly earnings of more than 64,000 workers covered by 
the study ranged from the minimum wage of $3.35 to $9 and 
over. The middle 50 percent of the workers earned between 
$3.68 and $5.42 an hour. About 14 percent of the workers 
eared within 5 cents of the Federal minimum wage, down 
from 22 percent in 1981. 

Among the 23 occupational classifications selected to 
represent the shirtmaking process, average hourly earnings 
ranged from $7.49 for sewing-machine adjusters to $4.03 
for thread trimmers. Machine cutters ($6.18) and markers 
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($5.57) were the only other jobs studied separately with 
hourly averages over $5.50. Sewing-machine operators, by 
far the largest occupational group studied, with nearly 
37,000 workers, averaged $4.59 an hour. Averages for the 
other jobs with more than 2,000 workers were $4.66 for 
combination final inspectors and thread trimmers, $4.62 for 
garment folders, and $4.48 for finish pressers. 

Occupational pay levels varied widely by region. While 
pay levels typically exceeded the national averages by 15 to 
25 percent in New England and by 5 to 15 percent in the 
Border States and Middle Atlantic States, occupational av- 
erages in the Southeast and Pacific generally fell slightly 
below the national levels, and those in the Southwest were 
usually 10 to 20 percent below. Regional pay patterns, how- 
ever, were not consistent among individual jobs. For exam- 
ple, shipping clerks in the Border States averaged 48 percent 
more than those in the Southwest, but clicker-machine oper- 
ators (who cut or stamp small pieces of various shapes from 
material or cardboard) in the latter region averaged 9 percent 
more than those in the Border States. 

Occupational pay levels were generally higher in metro- 
politan than in nonmetropolitan areas, in plants with at least 
250 employees than in smaller establishments, in union 
plants than in nonunion plants, and in establishments pri- 
marily making dress shirts than in those principally making 
sport shirts. 

Extensive use of incentive pay plans, notably piece rate 
systems, contributed to wide ranges of rates within an occu- 
pation and area. Incentive earnings vary according to work 
experience, effort, work flow, and other factors which the 
worker may or may not control. Workers paid under incen- 
tive systems, four-fifths of the production workers, usually 
averaged from 10 to 15 percent more than time-rated work- 
ers in the same occupation. Incentive workers accounted for 
virtually all of the sewing-machine operators and were also 
predominant among the other sewing and finishing occupa- 
tions. Workers paid on a time-rated basis, however, were 
predominant among sewing-machine adjusters, janitors, 
shipping clerks, and work distributors. 

Virtually all production workers were in establishments 
with formal provisions for paid holidays and vacations. 
Three-fifths of the workers received 5 to 8 holidays annu- 
ally; while nearly three-tenths—mainly workers under con- 
tracts negotiated by the Amalgamated Clothing and Textile 


Workers Union (ACTWU)—were entitled to 10 holidays. 
Vacation plans in the industry typically provided 1 week of 
pay after 1 year of service, 2 or more weeks’ pay after 
3 years of service, and 3 weeks after 10 years. About one- 
fifth of the workers could receive 3 weeks after 1 year of 
service. Most of these workers were in plants covered by the 
ACTWU plan, which provides for a 2-week summer vacation 
for employees with 1 year of service (1 week after 6 months) 
and a 1-week winter vacation for employees with 1 year of 
service. 

Life, hospitalization, and surgical insurance were pro- 
vided for about nine-tenths of the workers. At least three- 
fifths of the workers were covered by accidental death and 
dismemberment insurance and basic medical and major 
medical plans. Slightly more than one-half were included in 
_ private pension plans, nearly all of which were paid for 
entirely by the employer. Paid funeral leave was available to 
seven-tenths of the workers and jury-duty pay to nearly 
three-fifths. 

The study included establishments engaged primarily in 
manufacturing men’s, youth’s, and boys’ shirts (including 
polo and sport shirts) and nightwear, cut and sewn from 
purchased woven or knit fabric. In May 1984, establish- 
ments within the scope of the survey—those with 20 work- 
ers or more—employed 64,789 production workers. This is 
almost exactly the same number of workers reported in 1981 
and breaks a pattern of decline reported in similar BLS stud- 
ies since 1964. In 1984, about one-half of the production 
workers were in establishments primarily making sport 
shirts. Plants making dress shirts accounted for just under 
two-fifths of the work force. 

In addition to the six major regions studied, separate data 
were obtained for nine States and three local areas. These 
localities employed slightly more than four-fifths of the 
industry’s production workers. Among the States, employ- 
ment ranged from 10,500 in North Carolina to about 600 in 
Maryland. 

The Bureau’s eight regional offices will provide free of 
charge, while the supply lasts, separate releases issued ear- 
lier for the following States and areas: Alabama, Georgia; 
Maryland; Mississippi; North Carolina; Pennsylvania; 
South Carolina; Tennessee; Virginia; Allentown—Bethle- 


Table 1. Average hourly earnings and percent change in 
men’s and boy’s shirts and nightwear and Federal minimum 
wage levels, selected years, 1964-84 


Average hourly earnings Federal minimum 


Survey date 7 
” Percent change’ Percent change! 


1Percent change from previous period. 


hem—Easton, PA-NJ; Los Angeles—Long Beach, CA; and 
Pottsville-Shamokin, PA. A comprehensive bulletin, Indus- 
try Wage Survey: Men’s and Boys’ Shirts and Nightwear, 
May 1984, Bulletin 2232, is for sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 20402. 


—F OOTNOTES—— 


'Barnings data exclude premium pay for overtime and for work on 


weekends, holidays, and late shifts. 


2For a report on the earlier survey, see Industry Wage Survey: Men’s and 
Boys’ Shirts and Nightwear, May 1981, BLS Bulletin 2131 (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics). 


3New England, Middle Atlantic States, Border States, Southwest, and 
Pacific States. 


Expert panel offers suggestions 
on 1990 census methodology 


Pursuant to a 1982 recommendation by the American Statis- 
tical Association, the Committee on National Statistics of 
the National Research Council established a panel under the 
aegis of the Census Bureau to make recommendations on 
methodology for the 1990 decennial census. Formally des- 
ignated the Panel on Decennial Census Methodology, this 
group of experts was charged with suggesting research, 
experiments, and new methods and with guiding the Census 
Bureau in evaluating alternative techniques. Their work 
continued the longstanding policy of evaluating the results 
of the most recent census with a view toward resolving 
problems and testing new procedures well before the next 
census is undertaken. 

The final report of the panel, The Bicentennial Census: 
New Directions for Metholodogy in 1990, was published in 
1985. The 404-page volume first examines the history of the 
decennial census, noting particularly the great expansion in 
usage of census data since the first national study was con- 
ducted in 1790 and concommitant growth in numbers of 
criticisms of census procedures and results. Against this 
background, the authors present an analysis of existing 
problems with census methodology and propose solutions. 

The major issues confronted in the most recent round of 
methodology review involved: (1) the proper adjustment 
of census counts and characteristics; (2) the appropriate- 
ness of sampling techniques within a census framework; 
and (3) the possible use of administrative records to im- 
prove the accuracy of census counts and the efficiency of 
census operations. In developing its recommendations, the 
panel considered the stated goal of the Census Bureau to 
develop better and more timely estimates for 1990 without 
an appreciable increase in per-housing-unit costs over 1980 
levels. Following are selected recommendations from the 
final report: 
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e That the Census Bureau assess the need for a mid-decade 


census, particularly by studying the effect of errors in 
postcensal population estimates compared with errors in 
the decennial census on major data uses. Unless these 
studies do not support the value of a mid-decade census, 
the Bureau should make every effort to secure funding for 
a census in 1995. 

That the Bureau prune its proposed research and testing 
program for 1986 by deferring certain projects until 1987 
or later and by forgoing research on proposals that are 
unlikely to be implemented in the 1990 study or that 
appear to hold little promise based on previous census 
experience or other survey research results. Other cut- 
backs might be accomplished by making fuller use of 
1980 census data and experimental results. To this end, 
the Bureau should assign a high priority to the completion 
of 1980 census methodology studies and further analysis 
of 1980 data. 

That the Bureau assign a high priority to the completion 
of studies of undercount and overcount of various popula- 
tion groups in the 1980 census. A variety of question 
designs for sensitive race and ethnicity information 
should be tested for the 1990 study, including some that 
combine the collection of information on Hispanic origin 
with other race and ethnicity information. The report also 
recommends that the Census Bureau, the National Center 
for Health Statistics, and other Federal agencies work 
closely together to design questions and response editing 
rules on race and ethnicity that minimize conceptual dif- 
ferences between census and vital statistics records. 
That the Census Bureau not pursue research on or testing 
of a sample survey as a replacement for complete enumer- 


only minor cost savings in sampling on the scale neces- 
sary for satisfaction of present demands for small-area 
data from the census. However, the Bureau should in- 
clude in its 1987 pretest program the testing of sampling 
for the follow-up of households that do not return their 
questionaires. Sampling could prove cost-effective in the 
final stages of follow-up, where it becomes very expen- 
sive to count an additional person. 

Given the likelihood that the census will continue to pro- 
duce different rates of undercoverage for various popula- 
tion groups, it is recommended that work proceed on the 
development of adjustment procedures and that adjust- 
ment be implemented if there is reasonable confidence 
that it will reduce differential coverage errors. The Cen- 
sus Bureau should also explore methods for providing 
estimates of errors associated with estimates of census 
over- and undercoverage, with a view to publishing such 
error estimates along with coverage evaluation results and 
any adjusted census data that may be issued. 

That the Census Bureau conduct research and testing in 
the area of improved accuracy of responses to content 
items (income, utility costs, and so forth) in the census. 
Further, the content improvement procedures examined 
should not be limited to reinterviews of samples of re- 
spondents, but should also include the use of administra- 
tive records. A specific recommendation urges the Bu- 
reau to investigate the cost and feasibility of obtaining 
data on housing structure items through alternative uses 
of local administrative records. 


Copies of the full report of the Panel on Decennial Census 


ation in 1990. This recommendation reflects the panel’s 
belief that a large sample survey would result in less 
complete coverage than a census, and that there would be 


Methodology, edited by Constance F. Citro and Michael L. 
Cohen, may be purchased from the National Academy 
Press, Washington, DC. Price: $23.95. i 


Foreign Labor 
Developments 


International experiences with 
technological change 


_ STEVEN DEUTSCH 


Most industrial nations are concerned with the impact of 
microelectronics and technological change on the work 
force. In many instances, reports from national commis- 
sions, such as the Canadian Task Force on Microelectronics 
and Employment and the Swedish Computer Commission, 
have attempted to identify and address problems that can 
arise when new technology is introduced. These reports 
often lead to legislative solutions to the problems of new 
technology that are consistent with the larger role played by 
government in many countries in shaping the conditions at 
the workplace and the role of labor and management. 

In countries with collective bargaining systems similar to 
the United States, there is evidence of growing reliance on 
some governmental mechanisms. For example, the Cana- 
dian Task Force on Microelectronics and Employment sug- 
gested the establishment of mandatory labor-management 
technology committees in all places of employment with 
more than 50 employees. These committees would “deal 
with issues such as training, retraining, redundancy, work- 
sharing, productivity improvements, and other matters re- 
lated to technological change at the workplace.” ! A review 
of the pattern in most industrial nations reveals varying 
blends of governmental legislation and collectively bar- 
gained labor-management agreements.” 

This reflects not only the tendency to involve government 
in labor-management relations, but also the relative size of 
the unionized labor force and the power of labor political 
parties. The percentage of the labor force which is unionized 
varies considerably among industrialized nations: United 
States, 22 percent; France, 28 percent; Japan, 33 percent; 
Germany, 42 percent; United Kingdom, 55 percent; Aus- 
tralia, 56 percent, Belgium, 79 percent, and Sweden, 
83 percent.> Most of these nations have a labor party which 
tends to wed collective bargaining strategies to political and 
legislative agendas. For example, the Swedish Labor Feder- 
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ation, through the Social Democratic Party, has been suc- 
cessful in gaining governmental approval for legislative 
changes concerning job security, labor market policies (in- 
cluding advance notification and government subsidies to 
assure full employment), worker representation on corpo- 
rate boards, joint consultation between management and 
labor (co-determination), empowering workers to improve 
work environments, and the establishment of wage earner 
funds to give workers gradual ownership and economic in- 
fluence in the enterprise.* 

There are many variations in the relative importance of 
collective bargaining versus legislative approaches, but 
even in England, Canada, or Australia, where there are 
strong traditions of deferral to bargaining, in recent years, 
the government has been active on issues of worker partici- 
pation and technology.° 


Adversarial relations 


England. Concern with technology was already well de- 
veloped in England in the 1970’s, prior to the resurgence of 
interest in the United States. Primarily, union-initiated pro- 
posed technology agreements with employers dealt with the 
basic questions of advance notification, job security, train- 
ing and retraining, worker involvement in technological 
change, and design and implementation. However, “while 
unions in Britain have generally recognized the need to 
extend the scope of collective bargaining in order to influ- 
ence the introduction of new technology, few have suc- 
ceeded in achieving this end.”° The reason for this lies 
largely in the tension over the short-term strategy of worker 
involvement in planning. In 1982, a group at the University 
of Aston examined a large number of English technology 
agreements and collective bargaining contracts; they con- 
cluded that, “To date, it is the defensive/reaction strategy 
that has predominated.” 7 

Compounding the problem today are the troubled eco- 
nomic situation in Britain and the deterioration of labor 
relations in that country. High unemployment and bitter 
labor-management disputes overshadow cooperative devel- 
opments and the substantial number of successfully negoti- 
iated agreements which provide for joint efforts and worker 
involvement in the change process. While the language in 
many of the agreements is suggestive of what should be 
implemented, such agreements will work best in a full 
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employment economy and one in which the spirit of cooper- 
ation prevails—features both lacking in England today. 


Australia. The Australian situation has paralleled that in 
many other industrial countries. In 1980, the government 
established the Committee of Inquiry into Technological 
Change in Australia. The committee made proposals to re- 
form aspects of Australia’s industrial relations system in 
such a way as to provide incentives for unions and em- 
ployees to cooperate with employers in the introduction of 
technological change. However, the reality since has failed 
to see these fully materialize. The overall picture is charac- 
terized by leading industrial relations analysts in Australia: 


. . . although governments, employees and unions have agreed 
about the need to introduce technological change without causing 
undue social and economic hardship, this consensus appears to 
have had little impact on the manner in which changes have been 
implemented. The majority of employers have introduced new 
technology without consulting their employees in advance; most 
unions have been ill-equipped or unprepared to assume a more 
assertive or interventionist role; and industrial tribunals, by and 
large, have been unwilling to interfere with managerial rights or 
prerogatives in this field. These factors have exacerbated conflict 
in the workplace as, in many cases, traditional patterns of work 
have been upset, wage relativities have been disturbed and job 
security has been decreased.® 


As in the case of England, Australia has had a number of 
negotiated technology agreements on the primary issues of 
job security, work organization, work environment, and 
methods of work involvement. The Australian Council of 
Trade Unions, just as the Trades Union Congress in Eng- 
land, has passed official statements on technology, dissem- 
inated model contract clauses for unions, and conducted 
technology training for its membership. Nevertheless, the 
conclusion stated above illustrates the reason for the gap 
between the ideal and actual practice. 


Canada. The U.S. industrial relations system shares some 
features with those of England, Australia, and Canada. 
These are traditions which have created a decentralized 
union structure with a large number of separate unions and 
individual negotiating situations. It is a system dependent on 
free collective bargaining with modest governmental inter- 
vention outside broad framework laws, and an ideology 
which tends to emphasize traditional managerial preroga- 
tives and conflicts of interest between management and 
labor. Canada’s experience is especially relevant for the 
United States because of geographical proximity, the role of 
U.S. firms in the Canadian economy, and the linked bar- 
gaining across the border (international unions in this coun- 
try typically include Canadian affiliates). 

Provincial laws on work environment have been pat- 
terned, in part, after Scandinavian models. For example, 
joint labor-management health and safety committees were 
mandatory in Saskatchewan in the 1970’s, during which a 
climate of worker participation was cultivated. 
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In the Canadian Postal Service, where labor relationss 
have been erratic in recent years, the following agreement 
over technological change notification was negotiated: 


.. . the Employer agrees to notify the Union as far as possible » 
in advance of his intention and to update the information provided i 
as new developments arise and modifications are made? 
. . . the Employer shall provide the Union, at least 120 days 
before the introduction of a technological change, with a detailed | 
description of the project it intends to carry out, disclosing all | 
foreseeable effects and repercussions on employees.? 


A 1-year minimum advance notice currently is specified in | 
the contract negotiated by Saskatchewan Telephone and ! 
Communication Workers of Canada, with a range of other ' 
time periods given in various contracts. Following notice by 
the employer to the union, the next step defines the role the 
union and workers will take in decisions affecting techno- 
logical change. Many contracts spell out the establishment 
of joint labor-management committees to consult, plan, and 
execute programs of technological change, including issues 
of relocation and retraining of workers. Recently, the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasting Corporation agreed that, 
“No employee who has completed his probationary period 
as of the date of execution of this Agreement will be laid off 
or suffer a reduction in salary during the term of this Agree- 
ment because of the introduction of new or modified equip- 
ment and/or associated changes in methods of operation.” !® 

Involvement of the work force in the design and imple- 
mentation of new technology has been a significant part of 
the Canadian labor relations scene in recent years, espe- 
cially in the case of office automation and video display 
terminals (VDT’s). The Canadian Union of Public Em- 
ployees and the United Way of the Lower Mainland, British 
Columbia, have a contract which stipulates: 


The selection and installation of equipment shall be done in 
consultation with the affected employees. The installation shall 
also involve consultation directed towards assuring that all ‘er- 
gonomic’ factors are dealt with satisfactorily.!! 


The Newspaper Guild Local 115 and Suburban Press, Ltd., 
have a memorandum of agreement which states that “If an 
employee has been operating a VDT in the final two hours of 
a shift, the employee shall not be required to operate a VDT 
less than 30 minutes before leaving the plant.” !? Other pro- 
visions in this agreement deal with inspecting each VDT for 
radiation emmissions. Several Canadian labor agreements, 
including those which cover the Newspaper Guild and Com- 
munications Workers, specify that women workers during 
pregnancy may have the option of being rotated onto a 
non-VDT job. This last provision is controversial because 
scientific data have not conclusively demonstrated danger 
during pregnancy caused by working on a vDT. However, 
the concern has been pushed by workers and some of the 
Canadian unions who have won such agreements from em- 
ployers. An equivalent level of concern exists in the United 
States and a similar provision for pregnant women is being 
pursued in some contract negotiations. 


European Community: joint efforts 


There are considerable variations in the pattern of labor 
relations abroad. Nations in the European Community have 
agreed to some coordinated policies which have influenced 
various aspects of cooperation, including sharing corporate 
economic data with the workers, and worker and union 
involvement in work organization decisionmaking. As of 
1984, the European Community is “. . . examining with 
both sides of industry the best way and at what level to 
introduce basic principles on the information and consulta- 
tion of workers affected by the introduction of new tech- 
nologies, while taking account of practices and procedures 
already applied in the Member States.” !° 

In the past, many European unions have been more ag- 
gressive than those in the United States; this is particularly 
true for the issues of advance notification, joint participation 
in workplace design and the introduction of new technol- 
ogy, protection of jobs and programs for relocation, retrain- 
ing, and other means of cushioning the effects of job loss. a 
At the same time, the industrial relations climate in much of 
Europe has been supportive of some participative and joint 
labor-management approaches to addressing issues of tech- 
nological change. Both management and labor have gener- 
ally agreed that the new technology offers an excellent 
opportunity for work redesign so as to eliminate boredom 
and monotony and facilitate the creation of semi- 
autonomous work groups with greater worker influence. 
“The technology-optimistic attitude, which was distinctive 
of the years of prosperity up through the sixties, could be 
found in all European countries; technology was unequivo- 
cally seen as a, and often the most important, remedy for 
securing full employment and greater welfare for union 
members.” !5 The economic crisis of the later 1970’s and 
early 1980’s has altered some of the earlier optimistic view- 
points and a more recent opinion suggests that, “There is 
considerable evidence that automation has outpaced the 
ability of managements and trade unions to control, much 
less to optimize, its [technology’s] implications for quality 
of work life, at least for very large numbers of enter- 
prises.” 1° 
_ A recent OECD study revealed: “A common theme of 
many of the reports is that new technology can yield great 
benefits. The question, who receives the benefits and who 
carries the burden of the costs?”!” The report then presents 
as a possible model the Norwegian Data Agreement which 
provides for workers affected by the new information tech- 
nology to be informed and consulted. 


Historically cooperative relations 


Norway and Sweden. The Norwegian developments are 
seen as an integration of the legislative approach to improve 
the work environment and the negotiation process involving 
unions and employers to implement particular means 
whereby workers and their representatives have authentic 


influence over the introduction of new technology and work 
organization.!* Parts of Section 12 of the 1977 Norwegian 
Work Environment Act are very informative: 


© General requirements. Technology, organization of 
the work, working hours and wage systems shall be set up 
so that the employees are not exposed to undesirable 
physical or mental strain and so that their possibilities of 
displaying caution and observing safety measures are not 
impaired. 
Conditions shall be arranged so that employees are 
afforded reasonable opportunity for professional and per- 
sonal development through their work. 


e Arrangements of work. The individual employee’s op- 
portunity for self-determination and professional respon- 
sibility shall be taken into consideration when planning 
and arranging the work. Efforts shall be made to avoid 
undiversified, repetitive work and work that is governed 
by machine or conveyor belt in such a manner that the 
employees themselves are prevented from varying the 
speed of the work. Otherwise efforts shall be made to 
arrange the work so as to provide possibilities for varia- 
tion and for contact with others, for connection between 
individual job assignments, and for employees to keep 
themselves informed about production requirements and 
results. 


e Control and planning systems. The employees and 
their elected union representatives shall be kept informed 
about the systems employed for planning and effecting 
the work and about planned changes in such systems. 
They shall be given the training necessary to enable them 
to learn these systems, and they shall take part in planning 
them.!? 


What this language specifies is an obligatory information- 
sharing process whereby workers cooperate with manage- 
ment in advance of the introduction of significant changes in 
technology, work organization, and job design. It is predi- 
cated on research which indicates that a cooperative ap- 
proach will indeed continuously improve the work environ- 
ment. It is a perspective which has had a good deal of impact 
on the thinking of practitioners and policymakers through- 
out the world.”° 

It would be a mistake to judge the Norwegian or Swedish 
approaches as being unqualified successes; however, they 
are interesting models of how the issues of work organiza- 
tion, technology, and labor-management relations have 
been addressed. In the Norwegian case, the broad Work 
Environment Act obliges employers to consult with workers 
and their representatives and sets up a joint approach to 
planning. In Norway, with more than a decade of experi- 
ence, professional computer and technology experts serve as 
consultants for large unions who are planning a better work- 
ing environment and actively and competently engage with 
management in such work-systems development.” In Scan- 
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dinavia, the unions have endorsed the new technologies, but 
they have actively worked on their own research and devel- 
opment with the aid of outside experts. For example, the 
Nordic Graphic Arts Workers Union Confederation has 
been designing a model high tech work environment, using 
microelectronic graphic arts equipment and computer-aided 
design. With consultants from the Swedish Center for 
Working Life and others, they have worked out the best 
situation from a worker viewpoint, while satisfying manage- 
rial and organizational goals of cost effectiveness and pro- 
ductivity.” In other instances, Swedish unions, under the 
1976 Co-determination Act, have gained an employer com- 
mitment to actively involve workers in the planning of new 
technology systems. For postal social insurance office 
workers, it was clear from the beginning of the work system 
design that their concerns, which included the quality of 
service to the clients with whom they interacted, would be 
taken into account.” 

In a 1979 agreement, the Swedish postal workers used the 
introduction of new technology and work reorganization as 
a means of improving the work environment. Approxi- 
mately 4,700 women work in the central post office in 
Stockholm, and the technological and operational changes 
initially proposed threatened between 500 and 600 jobs. The 
union and management agreed on the goals of improved 
working environment, improved content of work, preserved 
level of employment, and development of new products and 
improved service to clients.”+ 

In 1982, an “Agreement of Efficiency and Participation” 
was signed by the Swedish employers’ federation (SAF) and 
the blue-collar (LO) and white-collar (PTK) union federa- 
tions. It recognized the need for efficiency and productivity 
if Swedish enterprise was to be more competitive in the 
international markets; it also detailed some of the means of 
implementing technological change to achieve these goals. 
The paragraph dealing with technical development states: 


Item 1. General direction. The parties are agreed that day-to- 
day as well as more far-reaching technical modernization offers 
many opportunities that must be taken to enable the company to 
survive, achieve success and therefore also safeguard jobs and 
employment. Capital expenditure makes it possible to improve 
productivity as well as creating opportunities to introduce new 
production systems, utilize modern technology, develop the 
expertise and skills of employees, and thereby increase the 
competitiveness of company. 


Item 2. Stimulating work. In the event of technical change, a 
sound job content shall be the goal, together with opportunities 
for the employees to increase their skills and accept responsibil- 
ity for their work. The knowledge of the employees should be 
stimulated together with their ability to cooperate with and have 
contact with their colleagues. 


Item 3. Major changes. When technical change that involves 
major changes for the employees is being planned, the trade 
union organizations shall participate. Such participation shall 
take place in accordance with the provisions in [sections 7 
and 8]. 
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The employer shall describe the considerations underlying the 
new technology, and the technical, financial/economic, work 
environmental, and employment consequences that can be 
foreseen and possibly make proposals for appointing project 


groups. 


Item 4. Training information. It is important that the em- 
ployees are given opportunities for further development of their 
vocational expertise and skills. The company shall make avail- 
able as early as possible training for the new jobs that technical 
change will involve. Such training shall be provided at the 
expense of the company and on unchanged pay and employment 
conditions. 


According to the authors of the document, “LO, SAF, and 
PTK are in agreement about the need for increased knowl- 
edge and responsibility and the need to support those af- 
fected by technological change.” 

A number of work redesign experiments were initiated in 
Norway and in Sweden in the late 1960’s and early 1970’s. 
Many of these cases have been widely discussed. What is 
more critical is to see what post hoc assessments tell about 
the patterns of cooperative labor-management relations 
as applied to changing technology and the workplace. A 
leading analysis by the Swedish Employers’ Federation 
concludes: 

If we glance quickly at the significant developments of the 
1970’s, we are struck by the fact that a large part of the evolu- 
tion of our thinking regarding work organization and job content 
has arisen in connection with technological changes. In many 
cases, new organizational principles have scored genuine break- 
throughs only when ways have been found to change material 
flows, machine grouping, work environments and design of 
factories. 

An important explanation of why the demand for better jobs 
could have such a large concrete effect on production methods 
in the 1970’s is that it is only recently that new demands for job 
satisfaction and job content could be met with demonstrably 
superior technical measures. And it is only when practitioners 
out in the factories can be involved in these questions that 
technology can be changed in such a way as to provide new 
types of work organization and job content (emphasis added).”° 


The Swedish process is designed to mutually benefit all 
parties. Swedish workers and unions have supported the 
application of the most advanced technology; in fact, Swe- 
den leads the world in per capita use of robots today.” The 
system has allowed employers to increase efficiency and 
productivity, and thus helped maintain their competitive 
role in such world market industries as auto production and 
finished steel products. Employees have been involved in 
planning changes in the work environment and have consid- 
erable job security and a range of training programs, includ- 
ing those negotiated with employers. 

In both Norway and Sweden, broad framework laws, 
passed by the Federal Government and then subject to local 
agreement or implementation, have served as the major 
device for engaging a cooperative approach to technological 
change by labor and management. Both parties have ac- 
cepted the desirability of new technology and have decided 


that solving problems in the work environment and design- 
ing and implementing the best system require joint efforts. 
The differences between Scandanavian and U.S. positions 
on technology and labor relations are considerable. These 
distinctions are influenced by the size of the public sector, 
proportion of the labor force organized into unions, and 
governmental policies and programs. With particular regard 
to Sweden, a leading American trade union researcher 
states: 


_. . one of the distinguishing features is the breadth and depth of 
the activities in Sweden, involving trade unions, employers and 
governmental agencies. In the U.S., only the unions have 
shown consistent interest in the human problems associated with 
workplace technological change . . . the main lessons Ameri- 
cans can learn, are related to the values underlying the experi- 
ments and the many accomplishments of the Swedish approach. 
Chief among them appears to be a real concern for the welfare 
of individuals, which naturally extends to the workplace and the 
quality of work performed there. Jobs not only must provide a 
decent income, but also should be responsible and intellectually 
satisfying, to the greatest extent possible; if new technologies 
bring major changes, then adequate training must be provided; 
and above all, representatives of affected employees might be 
actively involved in all stages of the process of change, from 
initial planning through final implementation and evaluation. 


Japan. U.S. industries have surveyed the Japanese system 
of industrial relations, productivity, and quality control cir- 
cles. One analyst has concluded that it is a system of 
“|, predecision joint consultation to solve the problems of 
manpower and employment due to drastic technological 
changes, developed around 1960, and . . . built up to be- 
come a basic part of the later Japanese industrial rela- 
tions. . . . This practice often takes the place of collective 
bargaining in Japanese industry.” 2s 

One rare example of a formal technology agreement is 
that between the Nissan Motor Co. and the Nissan Motor 
Workers’ Union. All 3,000 workers at Nissan’s Zama plant 
participated in quality circles at the time robots were intro- 


duced in the 1970’s and early 1980’s, but the technology 
agreement only came into being in 1983. However, it does 
contain a clause which states, “in introducing new technol- 
ogy, the Company shall inform the Union in advance of the 
introduction of the program, possible effects on union mem- 
bers and proposals of countermeasures against such effects, 
and hold prior consultations with the Union.” Also, “The 
Company shall neither dismiss nor layoff union members 
for reasons of the introduction of new technology.” °° Addi- 
tional provisions address new technology in relation to 
safety and health, education and training programs, and 
necessary reassignments and job changes. What is critical is 
the transition from an earlier joint labor-management con- 
sultative agreement (1955) to this new technology agree- 
ment which specifically stipulates that the company will 
provide advance notification, job security, retraining, and 
the like. Whether this is the beginning of a new pattern in 
Japanese labor relations remains to be seen. 


IN SUMMARY, most other industrial nations have shown 
greater interest and concern regarding new technology in 
recent years than has the United States. Unions in those 
countries have also acquired considerable experience in 
working out technology agreements and negotiating suc- 
cessfully in various industries. 

In countries with a history of cooperation in labor- 
management relationships, there seems to be a more institu- 
tionalized joint approach to dealing with technological 
change than in those nations, such as the United States, with 
a tradition of more adversarial labor relations. Technologi- 
cal considerations have been identified in some countries as 
a critical factor in legislation mandating joint labor-manage- 
ment approaches at the workplace. Whether in the form of 
work environment legislation or codetermination laws, such 
regulations nearly always provide for consultation and par- 
ticipation by workers and their representatives in planning 
and executing technological and organizational design. E] 
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Major Agreements 
Expiring Next Month 


This list of selected collective bargaining agreements expiring in April is based on information 
from the Bureau’s Office of Wages and Industrial Relations. The list includes agreements covering 
1,000 workers or more. Private industry is arranged in order of Standard Industrial Classification. 


Number of 
workers 


Employer and location Private industry Labor organization! 


Independent Building Contractors (Maine) ......---+--+ssserseees 

General Building Contractors and others, Philadelphia area 
(Pennsylvania) 

Building Contractors Association (New Jersey) .....-2:eseeeecsees 

General Building Contractors, Philadelphia area (Pennsylvania) ...... 

Building Trades Employers Association, commercial building 
agreement (Rochester, NY) 

Construction Contractors Council—acc Labor Division, Inc. 
(Washington, pc and vicinity) 


Construction...........++++-++- | Campenters .....---2++-s++-seee- 1,300 
Construction ..........25+---+++ | Laborers... 1.25122 - ese reeeees 5,000 


Construction .........-.+++++++++ | Carpenters ....-..- +e see ee reese 14,000 
Construction ...<.--.s0-+s-ss0++ | Carpemters 200.222 e se seen eens 5,000 
Gonstruction .........-:.----.-- | Carpemters ...---+-.5 + sees ete ee 1,100 


Construction ...0....0202+++s-+. | Carpenters... 22. s ere e ence ees 6,300 


Construction Contractors Council-acc Labor Division, Inc. 
(Washington, pc and vicinity) 
Associated General Contractors and independent contractors 
(Lake Charles, LA) 
Associated General Contractors, Central Illinois Builders Chapter 
(Illinois) 
Greater Peoria Contractors and Suppliers Association, Inc. (Illinois) . . 
Associated General Contractors, Builders division (Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, MN) 


Construction ..........+2-+--+0% Operating Engineers............-- 1,100 


Construction «jase smsiers-iy er elecer Laborers) ath: te eeicieertee be 1,000 
Gonstruction <jsee ct octets | CALPOMIETS: e550 lavoro caosiets 1,200 


Construction ..c.....0ecess sees. | LADORETS 2 ine oe scale sinie sinc sory 1,500 
Construction .........+---+++++++ | Carpemters ......-- sees eee e reer 4,000 


Associated General Contractors, Builders division (Minnesota) .....- 
Associated General Contractors (St. Louis, MO) hein ils easter oieminee3 
Construction Employers Association (Cleveland, OH) ....-------+++: 


Gonstruction .. 2c desc esse 22 ||) Laborers nese ere ee veces: 3,000 
Construction scien selec sears ieiaislete 2) | SAD ORES! Sr <P. ier ic ies, sels ale 3,000 
Construction ........--+-+---+++- | Carpemters ......+--+-+-00- ei 3,500 


Building Contractors of Southern New Jersey (New Jersey) ....----- Construction ......-..-+-+.++--+>. | Carpenters’... --.. +--+. 02e2e eee 2,200 
Associated General Contractors (Minnesota) .......-- +++ eeee sees Construction . nec cler is semi os Tron Workers’. 0.< 2-02 += ose 1,100 
Associated General Contractors, building construction agreement Construction . 0. 65.0. 02-2226. Operating Engineers .......-..--- 1,000 
(Ohio) 
Home Builders Association (St. Louis, MO) ...---+-+-+++++se000> Construction 2.-.2:2seseee- eo | Campenters™ 200. cise enters 4,500 
Associated General Contractors (St. Louis, MO) ...0.0-00-+-+--s*>s Construction .....0s0s+00++-00+ | CampemterS 2.25.02 2222 nee coces 4,500 
Associated General Contractors (New Orleans, LA) ..-----+---2-+0: Construction . «aise ne a fe ees sc) et] CANpenters®  eitioc i cei oe tae 3,000 
Associated General Contractors (New Orleans, LA) ....---+-eeeeees COPSHUCHON occ ee ceed e ni aisit cb] LADONONS To) Tiin oa cles sserotcr ares oclcisie 2 1,200 
Associated General Contractors, building construction (Minnesota) .. . Construction .............-+-+++- | Operating Engineers ......------- 1,750 
Contractors Association of Eastern Pennsylvania, Coristruction’. saree soeratete sige eroun| Ueaborers! Ss )si2Sierateyar tls igi scree 2,000 
heavy and highway, Philadelphia area (Pennsylvania) 
Associated General Contractors, heavy and highway (Minnesota) .... Gonstruction 2. cee cte es hess | | Laborers ier cic Meso ie 4,250 
Associated General Contractors of Missouri (Western Missouri) ....- - Construction ........2.--++2++++ | Laborers ....-------seecrr er eees 1,000 
Ohio Contractors Association and Associated General Contractors Construction ...........--+-+++- | Teamsters (Ind.) ......----++-++-+- 1,400 
(Ohio and West Virginia) 
Ohio Contractors Association (Ohio) .....---+++-++serrrtrr tts Construction ........--0--+++++: Operating Engineers ....-..------ 4,000 
Ohio Contractors Association (Ohio and Kentucky) ......--+--25055 Construction .......+-++++-+s995 Bricklayers; Plasterers and Cement 1,100 
Masons 
Montana Heavy, Highway and Building Contractors (Montana) .....-. Construction .......---+++++++e5> Various unions ........-.--+++++> 5,600 
Associated General Contractors (Chicago, Te er teers coats sheer Construction .........-2.+-s++05 Teamsters (Ind.) .......----+++++ 4,000 
‘Associated General Contractors and independent companies, Construction’ -asiae 20s e202 «cen |) Canpentersint. 27: act emis oc 3,500 
heavy and highway (Minnesota) 
Associated General Contractors, Duluth contractors and others Construction .........-+-++-+-++- | Teamsters (ind.) ...---++++2es0-- 1,800 
(Minnesota) 
Ohio Contractors Association (Ohio) ....----+---++errerrtrsrtt Gonstniction Sete ee eten ce cee, | LADOFEIS, - Ce tires ils sla 10,000 
Ohio Contractors Association (Cleveland, OH) ..----+-++e+eeeeeee Construction .......+++-se+e+ee5 Teamsters (Ind.) ....-.--+-+++++- 1,400 
Associated General Contractors, heavy and highway (Minnesota) .... Construction .......+++-+-+eee+5 Operating Engineers ......-.----- 5,000 
Associated General Contractors of St. Louis (St. Louis, MO) ....---- Construction ..........-- betes Operating Engineers ........-.--- 1,200 
General Building Contractors Association, building and heavy, Construction .........-+++++ee+: Operating Engineers ......------- 4,500 


Philadelphia area (Pennsylvania) 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Continued—Major Agreements Expiring Next Month 


Employer and location 


Construction Contractors Council, commercial construction 
(Washington, pc and vicinity) 
Contractors Association of Eastern Pennsylvania (Pennsylvania) ..... 
Construction Contractors Council, heavy construction 
(Washington, pc and vicinity) 
Central New Jersey Painting Contractors Association (New Jersey) ... 
Associated Contractors of Essex County (Network, NJ) .........---- 
National Electrical Contractors Association (Philadelphia, PA) ....... 
Roofing and Sheet Metal Contractors Association (Philadelphia, PA) .. 
Mechanical Contractors Association of Eastern Pennsylvania, Inc., 
2 agreements (Pennsylvania) 
Painting and Decorating Contractors of America (Minneapolis, MN) .. . 
National Electrical Contractors of America (St. Paul, MN) ..........- 
Sheet Metal and Air Conditioning Contractors (St. Paul, MN) ........ 


National Electrical Contractors of America (Cleveland, OH) ......... 
Mechanical Contractors Association (New Orleans, LA) ............ 
Roofing and Sheet Metal Contractors (Philadelphia, PA) ............ 
Associated General Contractors and Minnesota Concrete and Masonry 
Contractors Association (Minneapolis, MN) 
Industrial Contractors (Florida and Georgia) ...........-2++-+0000: 
Minnesota Gypsum Drywall Contractors Association (Minneapolis 
Mima oR BAIN acs svar 74 ee/s wZavei nce nve.ay0 <cvayapelavesimm. Wis Gasiaiere mats 
Citicarm Nieat Packers (CMICACOS IL) 06 cic 0c tas aes eras senscies ee. 
Me PED CCCALCIWEL, 11D)! voters thalere vaisis(s so cgwiaslen es nse escieies 3 
Brown and Williamson Tobacco Corp. (Virginia) ................- 


James River:Corp. (Green Bay, WI) « «....... -0.2 00 saeie viesiigie ecicenes 
Proctor and Gamble Paper Products Co. (Green Bay, Wi) ..........- 
Owens—ilinois, Inc: (interstate) oo... occ se cnmawtiocsccceses 


Southern California Shoe Manufacturers Association, Los Angeles area | 
(California) 


Lynchburg Foundry Co. (Lynchburg, VA) ..........--.eeeeeeeeeee 
Northern California Foundries (California) ..................0.005 
Gould Inc., battery group (Interstate) ........... 0. ccc eee eee ee eee 
The Hoover Co. (North Canton, OH). o.6.... 5. ows sie pe mete ge siteeses 
BSCSUTEX eCPM AA MISES SEALE) oS) elaa efi a ola. (60% 1h on nabhyisilaggicanseta Bie 415.08 >.0-§ 
United Technologies Corp., Diesel system (Springfield, MA) ........ 
United Technologies Corp., Hamilton Standard division (Windsor, cr) 
Dana Corp., Weatherhead division (Interstate) .................... 
Robertshaw Controls Co., Grayson division (Long Beach, cA) ....... 


American Airlines Inc., pilots (Interstate)? .................200005 
Central Maine Power, Inc. (Augusta, ME) .............000e eee eeee 
West Penn Power Co. (Pennsylvania) ...............-00eeeeeeeeee 
Northern Illinois Ready Mix and Materials Association (Chicago, 1) . 
Greater New York Association of Meat and Poultry Dealers 
(New York, Ny) 

Chicago Beer Wholesalers Association (Chicago, 1) ............... 
Minneapolis Automobile Dealers Association (Minnesota) .......... 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. (Milwaukee, wi) .......... 


California: Riverside County, supporting services ....... 
District of Columbia: Washington Metropolitan Transit Authority . . 


Missouri: Kansas City, city wide unit ............... 


Minnesota: 
AUUAOTIY Fo 5 ' hac ee aieisieie:5:0, 5 s:a05, Av atielvten:« 


1 Affiliated with aFL—cio except where noted as independent (Ind.). 


2 Information is from newspaper reports. 
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Private industry Labor organization! 


Construction 


Construction 
Construction 


Construction 
Construction 
Construction 
Construction 
Construction 


Electrical Workers (IBEW) 
Sheet Metal Workers 
Plumbers 


Construction 
Construction 
Construction 


Electrical Workers (IBEW) 
Sheet Metal Workers 


Construction 
Construction 
Construction 
Construction 


Construction 
Construction 


Teamsters (Ind.) 
Bakery, Confectionery and Tobacco 


Glass, Pottery, Plastics and Allied 


Workers 
Clothing and Textile Workers 


Electrical Workers (IBEW) 
Electrical Workers (IBEW) 
Auto Workers 


Electrical products 
Electrical products 
Transportation equipment 
Transportation equipment 
Transportation equipment 
Transportation equipment 


Air transportation 
Utilities 
Utilities 


Electrical Workers (BEW) 
Utility Workers 
Teamsters (Ind.) 


Food and Commercial Workers .... 


Supporting Services Unit (Ind.) .... 


Transit Union 


State, County and Municipal 
Employees 


Transit Union 


Allied Pilots Association (Ind.) .... 


Number of 
workers 


2,500 


2,100 


Developments 1n 
Industrial Relations 


Comparable worth settlements 


After suffering some reverses in the last year, backers of 
the comparable worth concept of pay equity were heartened 
by a settlement concluding the 5-year controversy between 
the State of Washington and several unions. Under the out- 
~ of-court settlement, nearly 35,000 State workers in predom- 
inantly female occupations will receive pay adjustments 
over a 6-year period to bring them to parity with other State 
workers in jobs requiring comparable levels of responsibil- 
ity, skill, and training. In general, backers of the compara- 
ble worth concept contend that some workers are underpaid 
simply because they are in “women’s occupations,” such as 
secretaries, librarians, and nurses. 

The events leading to the settlement began in 1981 when 
nine female employees filed suit against the State, contend- 
ing that a study sponsored by the State showed pay discrim- 
ination against women. In 1983, a Federal district judge 
found the State guilty of pay discrimination under the Fed- 
eral Civil Rights Act and ordered it to retroactively correct 
the disparity. In September 1985, the 9th U.S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals overturned that decision, but the State legislature 
had already appropriated $41.6 million to finance a settle- 
ment to be negotiated with the State, County, and Municipal 
Employees and other unions representing State employees. 

The accord, which will require additional appropriations 
to cover the $106.5 million total cost, provides for the worth 
of jobs to be measured in terms of skill, effort, training, 
education, responsibility, and working conditions. During 
the first 15 months, $46.5 million will be available for pay 
adjustments, followed by $10 million allocations on July 1 
of 1987 through 1992. The settlement does not provide for 
retroactivity of the pay adjustments. The 35,000 employees 
will also receive the same general wage increases the unions 
negotiate for other employees in their bargaining units dur- 
ing the 6-year period. 

Pay equity adjustments also were a feature of an initial 
contract between the State, County, and Municipal Em- 
ployees and the city of Chicago for 7,500 white-collar em- 
ployees. Under the 3-year contract, all employees will re- 


nT 
“Developments in Industrial Relations” is prepared by George Ruben of the 
Division of Developments in Labor-Management Relations, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, and is largely based on information from secondary 
sources. 


ceive wage increases totaling about 13 percent. In addition, 
3,500 employees in 79 predominantly female job classifica- 
tions will receive an additional 5 percent, which will be 
accomplished by raising these workers by one pay grade. 
According to the parties, 86 percent of the workers sched- 
uled for upgrading are women. 

In return for the upgrading, the union agreed to drop sex 
discrimination charges it had filed with the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission against the city in 1982. 

The parties also established a joint job evaluation com- 
mittee to study the city’s pay system and recommend 
changes, if necessary. 

In another area, the parties moved to end political fa- 
voritism by adopting criteria to be used in selecting workers 
for jobs and promotions. 

State, County, and Municipal Employees’ President 
Gerald W. McEntee hailed the accord as a “demonstration 
of the nationwide momentum on pay equity,” despite the 
Appeals Court ruling in the Washington State case. 
McEntee said that during 1985, the union’s “blueprint for 
equality” program had resulted in pay adjustments of $12 
million for 4,000 clericals and librarians in Los Angeles; 
$20 million for 6,000 workers in the lowa State government, 
$40 million for 9,000 employees of the State of Minnesota; 
$9.1 million for 10,000 employees of the State of Wiscon- 
sin; $5.6 million for 9,000 employees of the State of Con- 
necticut; and $36 million to be used for adjusting the pay of 
thousands of employees of the State of New York. 

In another pay equity agreement, the Auto Workers’ ini- 
tial contracts with the State of Michigan included special 
adjustments (20 cents an hour retroactive to October 1, 
1985, and 20 cents effective October 1, 1986) for 70 percent 
of the 21,000 employees in the two bargaining units. The 
union said the special pay adjustments were intended to 
“achieve a greater degree of pay equity between tradition- 
ally ‘female’ State jobs and other jobs.” 

Terms for all employees included a 5-percent general pay 
increase effective October 1, 1986; a provision for re- 
opening bargaining on a possible increase in October 1987; 
reduced employee premium costs for health insurance; and 
a joint review of workloads and caseloads. 

The Auto Workers gained the right to represent the 
Human Services and Administrative Support units by de- 
feating the incumbent Michigan State Employees Associa- 
tion in 1985 elections. 
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RCA offers retirement inducement 


Pay increases totaling 5.5 percent, lump-sum payments, 
and a retirement inducement were featured in settlements 
between RCA Corp. and the Electrical Workers (IBEW) and 
the Electronic Workers. The separate but coordinated bar- 
gaining by the two unions covered 14,500 workers at 12 
electrical products plants. 

The first cash payment, payable immediately, was equal 
to 3 percent of employee earnings from November 1, 1984, 
through October 31, 1985. Instead of continuing the provi- 
sion for automatic annual cost-of-living adjustments in 
hourly pay based on the movement of the Consumer Price 
Index, employees will receive lump-sum payments of $225 
on June 2, 1986, $500 on June 1, 1987, and $525 on June 6, 
1988. 

Hourly pay rates will increase by 3 percent on Decem- 
ber 1, 1986, and 2.5 percent on December 7, 1987. Workers 
in the upper pay grades will also receive an additional 5 to 
20 cents and 5 to 15 cents an hour on the respective dates. 

Pay progression was extended, with new employees start- 
ing at 80 percent of the standard rate for their job and 
receiving 5 percentage point increases every 6 months until 
they attain the standard rate. 

The retirement inducement, limited to workers leaving 
the company between January 1 and July 1 of 1986, is 
$5,000. It is available to employees with 30 years of service 
or whose age plus years of service total 85. 

Other terms include a two-step increase in the pension 
rate to $16 a month (from $14) for each year of credited 
service; three $100 credits to employees under a stock pur- 
chase plan; and some changes to help restrain the rise in 
health insurance costs. 


Grocery workers accept concessions 


Following the lead of a June 1985 settlement with major 
St. Louis grocery store chains, United Food and Commer- 
cial Workers locals 219 and 35 and three chains in nearby 
Illinois agreed on cuts in pay and benefits to aid the compa- 
nies in competing with nonunion stores. 

The Illinois agreement cut the top rate for clerks to $10.80 
an hour, from $11.15, effective immediately, and to $10.50 
in November 1986. Workers below the top rate will have 
their rates frozen for the term of the contract, which expires 
on November 26, 1988. To some extent, the pay cut and 
freeze will be offset by bonuses totaling $1,000 to $1,200, 
depending on the number of hours an employee works. Half 
of the bonus will be distributed in 1986 and the balance in 
1987 and 1988. 

The contract also provided for: 


@ A top rate of $6.50 an hour for employees who work 
less than 30 hours a week. Previously there was no 
pay cap for these employees. 

@ For workers hired after the effective date of the con- 


At 


tract, Sunday work premium pay of $1 an hour during 
their first year and $2 an hour thereafter. Current 
employees will continue to receive time and one-half 
pay for work on Sunday. 

e A 9-cent reduction, to 76 cents an hour, in the em- 
ployers’ payment to the health and welfare trust fund. 
Benefits financed by the fund were not reduced. 

e Elimination of a sixth week of paid vacation after 
25 years of service. Currently eligible workers will 
continue to receive 6 weeks. 

@ Elimination of one personal paid holiday and four 
paid sick leave days beginning January 1, 1986. 

@ Reduced employer financing of health and welfare 
and pension benefits for new employees. 

e A guarantee that 50 percent of scheduled work hours 
will be given to employees who normally work 
40 hours a week and 10 percent to those who nor- 
mally work at least 30 hours a week. The union said 
these requirements will help counter a trend toward 
increasing use of part-time workers, to the detriment 
of full-time workers. 


The three chains covered by the settlement are the Kroger 
Co., National Supermarkets, and Schnuck Markets. 


Alaska construction workers agree to a pay cut 


Concern about the possibility of losing work to nonunion 
construction firms impelled unions in Alaska’s petroleum 
producing area to agree to a 20-percent pay cut during the 
first year of their new 2-year agreement with the North 
Slope Contractors Association. Pay rates for the second year 
will be negotiated under a mid-term contract reopening 
provision. 

The deciding factor in the unions’ decision apparently 
was the oil companies 1985 announcement that bidding for 
projects would be opened to both union and nonunion con- 
tractors. Traditionally, most of the construction on the 
North Slope has been performed by unionized firms. 

A union official said that the pay cut was not popular with 
union members, but it must be viewed in relation to the 
still-substantial earnings opportunity resulting from company- 
financed rooms, meals, and transportation, and a usual 70- 
hour work week. 

Among the affected crafts, pay rates for plumbers and 
welders dropped to $20.94 an hour, from $26.17, and labor- 
ers dropped to $16.27, from $20.34. Employer payments 
for benefits remained at $6.10 an hour for the plumbers and 
welders and $6.45 for the laborers. 

Other terms include a 40-hour work week guarantee; a 
limit of time and one-half pay for all work in excess of 
8 hours per day; regular pay rates for work on second or 
third shifts, if such shifts are established; and a cut in the 
number of paid travel hours from the Fairbanks dispatch 
point. CL] 


Book Reviews 


ee 


New technology requires new management 


Beyond Mechanization. By Larry Hirschhorn. Cam- 
bridge, MA, The MIT Press, 1984. 187 pp., bibliogra- 
phy. $17.50. 


Larry Hirschhorn’s thesis is compelling. The production 
technology of the processing plant and computerized flex- 
ible manufacturing systems require a new approach to orga- 
nizational design and management. In the older electrome- 
chanical factories, work could be broken down into 
measurable motions, and the worker trained to perform 
repetitive tasks, coordinated and controlled at higher levels. 
The new technology makes this approach unsafe and unpro- 
ductive, since complex technological systems are vulnerable 
to costly breakdowns. The alternative is a different vision of 
organization and work roles in which operators develop 
diagnostic and maintenance skills, and are prepared to deal 
with the unexpected. Working together in self-regulating 
teams, they share information and rotate jobs to expand their 
knowledge of what can go wrong, and why. In this system, 
supervisors become teachers and coordinators, not police- 
men. If this approach had been employed at the Three Mile 
Island nuclear reactor, Hirschhorn believes operators would 
have been better prepared to have closed a valve quickly and 
avoided the danger of meltdown. 

This concept is fully consistent with Joan Woodward’s 
research in the 1960’s showing that continuous processing 
plants (for example paper and pulp, chemicals, and oil re- 
fineries) were best run when operators had the training and 
authority to make decisions. It is supported by the sociotech- 
nical theories of Eric Trist, Louis Davis, and Richard Wal- 
ton, who was a consultant to the General Foods plant in 
Topeka, KS, which was designed according to the team 
concept in 1970. Hirschhorn points out that during the past 
decade, more than 500 American plants have been designed 
according to the team principle, generally with job rotation 
and salary, not wages, based on tasks mastered. “A worker 
may be a materials scheduler, a work assigner, a trainer, a 
financial coordinator managing the team’s budget, a health 
and safety coordinator, a recorder, or the team’s representa- 
tive on a committee studying social-system issues through- 
out the plant” (p. 117). 


Beyond improved safety and less likelihood of errors, 
what are the costs and benefits of the new plants? Writes 
Hirschhorn, “I know of no systematic study comparing the 
long-term performance of these plants with that over con- 
ventional ones. Cases studies and my own interviews with 
managerial and supervisory staff suggest that these plants 
produce a higher quality product than do conventional facto- 
ries, while remaining profitable” (p. 120). 

Yet, there are serious problems with many of these inno- 
vative work systems, and they are social rather than techni- 
cal. Hirschhorn interviewed 22 managers and consultants, 
and two workers at 13 new plants. (The companies would 
not let him interview more workers.) He found one source 
of ineffectiveness when idealistic plant managers expected 
teams to govern themselves without skilled leadership and 
sufficient training in a group process. Disputes undermined 
effectiveness. Workers refused to discipline colleagues who 
abused trust. When teamwork broke down, disillusioned 
managers imposed traditional control. Most of these plants 
are nonunion, and it is notable that in one unionized factory, 
Hirschhorn finds better discipline, more effectiveness at 
resolving disputes. When there is experienced union leader- 
ship, utopian ideas are less likely to cloud the vision. 

Hirschhorn touches on many factors that he believes im- 
pede the development of better sociotechnical solutions, 
including the problem of fitting the innovative factories into 
industrial bureaucracies. The new pay systems and job clas- 
sifications clash with corporate policy. Here again, a strong 
union could help institutionalize a new approach. 

Finally, Hirschhorn directs criticism at engineers for ig- 
noring the human element in designing production systems. 
Like many who write today from a humanistic viewpoint, he 
blasts the founder of scientific management, Frederick 
Windslow Taylor, for having “introduced the study of hu- 
man motion within a perspective emptied of psychological 
and physiological content” (p. 13). In his time, Taylor was 
concerned with the health and development of the worker. 
Like Hirschhorn, he complained of over-controlling man- 
agers. The difference is that Taylor’s theory fit the simpler 
technology of his day and the poorly educated immigrant 
workers he first studied. Today’s technology and work force 
require different organization, but as Hirschhorn points out, 
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our social R&D lags behind technical development. The 
point is not to blame the engineers but to show them a 
viable, more productive alternative. 


—MICHAEL MACCOBY 

Director, Program on Technology, 
Policy and Human Development 

J. F. Kennedy School of Government 
Harvard University 
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NOTES ON CURRENT LABOR STATISTICS 


This section of the Review presents the principal statistical series collected 
and calculated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: series on labor force, 
employment, unemployment, collective bargaining settlements, consumer, 
producer, and international prices, productivity, international comparisons, 
and injury and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, the data in each 
group of tables is briefly described, key definitions are given, notes on the 
data are set forth, and sources of additional information are cited. 


General notes 
The following notes apply to several tables in this section: 


Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly and quarterly data are adjusted 
to eliminate the effect on the data of such factors as climatic conditions, 
industry production schedules, opening and closing of schools, holiday 
buying periods, and vacation practices, which might prevent short-term 
evaluation of the statistical series. Tables containing data that have been 
adjusted are identified as “seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are estimated on the basis of past 
experience. When new seasonal factors are computed each year, revisions 
may affect seasonally adjusted data for several preceding years. (Season- 
ally adjusted data appear in tables 1-3, 4-10, 13, 14, and 18.) Beginning 
in January 1980, the BLS introduced two major modifications in the sea- 
sonal adjustment methodology for labor force data. First, the data are being 
seasonally adjusted with a new procedure called X-11 ARIMA, which was 
developed at Statistics Canada as an extension of the standard X-11 method 
previously used by BLs. A detailed description of the procedure appears in 
The x—11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment Method by Estla Bee Dagum (Statis- 
tics Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 1983). The second change 
is that seasonal factors are now being calculated for use during the first 6 
months of the year, rather than for the entire year, and then are calculated 
at mid-year for the July-December period. However, revisions of historical 
data continue to be made only at the end of each calendar year. 

Seasonally adjusted labor force data in tables 1 and 4-10 were revised 
in the February 1986 issue of the Review to reflect experience through 
1985. 

Annual revisions of the seasonally adjusted payroll data shown in tables 
13, 14, and 18 were made in July 1985 using the x—11 ARIMA seasonal 
adjustment methodology. New seasonal factors for productivity data in 
table 42 are usually introduced in the September issue. Seasonally adjusted 
indexes and percent changes from month to month and from quarter to 
quarter are published for numerous Consumer and Producer Price Index 
series. However, seasonally adjusted indexes are not published for the U.S. 
average All Items cp!. Only seasonally adjusted percent changes are avail- 
able for this series. 


Adjustments for price changes. Some data—such as the Hourly 
Earnings Index in table 17—are adjusted to eliminate the effect of changes 
in price. These adjustments are made by dividing current dollar values by 
the Consumer Price Index or the appropriate component of the index, then 
multiplying by 100. For example, given a current hourly wage rate of $3 
and a current price index number of 150, where 1967 = 100, the hourly rate 
expressed in 1967 dollars is $2 ($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” “constant,” or “1967” dollars. 


Additional information 


Data that supplement the tables in this section are published by the 
Bureau in a variety of sources. Press releases provide the latest statistical 
information published by the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule preceding these general notes. More 
information about labor force, employment, and unemployment data and 
the household and establishment surveys underlying the data are available 
in Employment and Earnings, a monthly publication of the Bureau. More 
data from the household survey is published in the two-volume data book— 
Labor Force Statistics Derived From the Current Population Survey, Bul- 
letin 2096. More data from the establishment survey appear in two data 
books—Employment, Hours, and Earnings, United States, and Employ- 
ment, Hours, and Earnings, States and Areas, and the annual supplements 
to these data books. More detailed information on employee compensation 
and collective bargaining settlements is published in the monthly periodi- 
cal, Current Wage Developments. More detailed data on consumer and 
producer prices are published in the monthly periodicals, The CPi Detailed 
Report, and Producer Prices and Price Indexes. Detailed data on all of the 
series in this section are provided in the Handbook of Labor Statistics, 
which is published biennally by the Bureau. BLS bulletins are issued cover- 
ing productivity, injury and illness, and other data in this section. Finally, 
the Monthly Labor Review carries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employment and unemployment; em- 
ployee compensation and collective bargaining; prices; productivity; inter- 
national comparisons; and injury and illness data. 


Symbols 


p = preliminary. To increase the timeliness of some series, prelim- 
inary figures are issued based on representative but incomplete 
returns. 

r = revised. Generally, this revision reflects the availability of later 
data but may also reflect other adjustments. 

n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 


COMPARATIVE INDICATORS 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an overview and comparison of 
major BLS statistical series. Consequently, although many of the included 
series are available monthly, all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 


Labor market indicators include employment measures from two ma- 
joi surveys and information on rates of change in compensation provided 
by the Employment Cost Index (EcI) program. The labor force participation 
rate, the employment-to-population ratio, and unemployment rates for 
major demographic groups based on the Current Population (“household =) 


Survey are presented, while measures of employment and average weekly 
hours by major industry sector are given using nonagricultural payroll data. 
The Employment Cost Index (compensation), by major sector and by 
bargaining status, is chosen from a variety of BLS compensation and wage 
measures because it provides a comprehensive measure of employer costs 
for hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and it is not affected by 
employment shifts among occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, and productivity are pre- 
sented in table 2. Measures of rates of change of compensation and wages 
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from the Employment Cost Index program are provided for all civilian 
nonfarm workers (excluding Federal and household workers) and for all 
private nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in consumer prices for all 
urban consumers; producer prices by stage of processing; and the overall 
export and import price indexes are given. Measures of productivity (output 
per hour of all persons) are provided for major sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and compensation rates of change, 
which reflect the overall trend in labor costs, are summarized in table 3. 
Differences in concepts and scope, related to the specific purposes of the 
series, contribute to the variation in changes among the individual mea- 
sures. 


e Current Labor Statistics 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the data are contained in later 
sections of these notes describing each set of data. For detailed descriptions 
of each data series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Volumes I and II, 
Bulletins 2134-1 and 2134-2 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982 and 1984, 
respectively), as well as the additional bulletins, articles, and other publi- 
cations noted in the separate sections of the Review’s “Current Labor 
Statistics Notes.” Historical data for many series are provided in the Hand- 
book of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985). 
Users may also wish to consult Major Programs, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, Report 718 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985). 


EMPLOYMENT DATA 
(Tables 1; 4-21) 


Household Survey Data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are obtained from the Current Popula- 
tion Survey, a program of personal interviews conducted monthly by the Bureau 
of the Census for the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample consists of about 
59,500 households selected to represent the U.S. population 16 years of age and 
older. Households are interviewed on a rotating basis, so that three-fourths of 
the sample is the same for any 2 consecutive months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all civilians who worked for pay any time 
during the week which includes the 12th day of the month or who worked 
unpaid for 15 hours or more in a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regular jobs because of illness, 
vacation, industrial dispute, or similar reasons. Members of the Armed 
Forces stationed in the United States are also included in the employed 
total. A person working at more than one job is counted only in the job at 
which he or she worked the greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did not work during the survey 
week, but were available for work except for temporary illness and had 
looked for jobs within the preceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff or waiting to start new jobs within the 
next 30 days are also counted among the unemployed. The overall unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unemployed as a percent of the labor 
force, including the resident Armed Forces. The civilian unemployment 
rate represents the number unemployed as a percent of the civilian labor 
force. 

The labor force consists of all employed or unemployed civilians plus 
members of the Armed Forces stationed in the United States. Persons not 
in the labor force are those not classified as employed or unemployed; this 
group includes persons who are retired, those engaged in their own house- 
work, those not working while attending school, those unable to work 
because of long-term illness, those discouraged from seeking work because 
of personal or job market factors, and those who are voluntarily idle. The 
noninstitutional population comprises all persons 16 years of age and 
older who are not inmates of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, or 
homes for the aged, infirm, or needy, and members of the Armed Forces 
stationed in the United States. The labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the noninstitutional populaton that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is total employment (including the resident 
Armed Forces) as a percent of the noninstitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a decennial census, adjustments 
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are made in the Current Population Survey figures to correct for estimating 
errors during the preceding years. These adjustments affect the comparabil- 
ity of historical data. A description of these adjustments and their effect on 
the various data series appear in the Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Data in tables 4-10 are seasonally adjusted, based on the seasonal 
experience through December 1985. 


Additional sources of information 


For detailed explanations of the data, see BLS Handbook of Methods , 
Bulletin 2134-1 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982) and for additional data, 
Handbook of Labor Statistics , Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1985). A detailed description of the Current Population Survey as well as 
additional data are available in the monthly Bureau of Labor Statistics 
periodical, Employment and Earnings. Historical data from 1948 to 1982 
are available in Labor Force Statistics Derived from the Current Popula- 
tion Survey: A Databook, Vols. | and II, Bulletin 2096 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1982). 

A comprehensive discussion of the differences between household and 
establishment data on employment appears in Gloria P. Green, “Comparing 
employment estimates from household and payroll surveys,” Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 


Establishment Survey Data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA in this section are compiled from 
payroll records reported monthly on a voluntary basis to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and its cooperating State agencies by more than 200,000 
establishments representing all industries except agriculture. In most indus- 
tries, the sampling probabilities are based on the size of the establishment; 
most large establishments are therefore in the sampie. (An establishment is 
not necessarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, for example, or ware- 
house.) Self-employed persons and others not on a regular civilian payroll 
are outside the scope of the survey because they are excluded from estab- 
lishment records. This largely accounts for the difference in employment 
figures between the household and establishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which produces goods or services 
(such as a factory or store) at a single location and is engaged in one type 
of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who received pay (including holiday 


and-sick pay) for any part of the payroll period including the 12th of the 
month. Persons holding more than one job (about 5 percent of all persons 
in the labor force) are counted in each establishment which reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing include blue-collar worker super- 
visors and all nonsupervisory workers closely associated with production 
operations. Those workers mentioned in tables 12-16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; construction workers in construc- 
tion; and for nonsupervisory workers in the following industries: trans- 
portation and public utilities; wholesale and retail trade; finance, insurance, 
and real estate; and services. These groups account for about four-fifths of 
the total employment on private nonagricutural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production or nonsupervisory workers re- 
ceive during the survey period, including premium pay for overtime or 
late-shift work but excluding irregular bonuses and other special payments. 
Real earnings are earnings adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series is derived from the Consumer 
Price Index for Urban Wage Earner and Clerical Workers (cPI-w). The 
Hourly Earnings Index is calculated from average hourly earnings data 
adjusted to exclude the effects of two types of changes that are unrelated 
to underlying wage-rate developments: fluctuations in overtime premiums 
in manufacturing (the only sector for which overtime data are available) 
and the effects of changes and seasonal factors in the proportion of workers 
in high-wage and low-wage industries. 

Hours represent the average weekly hours of production or nonsupervi- 
sory workers for which pay was received and are different from standard 
or scheduled hours. Overtime hours represent the portion of gross average 
weekly hours which were in excess of regular hours and for which overtime 
premiums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index, introduced in table 17 of the May 1983 issue, 
represents the percent of 185 nonagricultural industries in which employ- 
ment was rising over the indicated period. One-half of the industries with 
unchanged employment are counted as rising. In line with Bureau practice, 
data for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are seasonally adjusted, while those 
for the 12-month span are unadjusted. The diffusion index is useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains or losses and is also an eco- 
nomic indicator. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment data collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics are peri- 
odically adjusted to comprehensive counts of employment (called 
“benchmarks”). The latest complete adjustment was made with the release 
of May 1985 data, published in the July 1985 issue of the Review. Conse- 
quently, data published in the Review prior to that issue are not necessarily 
comparable to current data. Unadjusted data have been revised back to 
April 1983; seasonally adjusted data have been revised back to January 
1980. These revisions were published in the Supplement to Employment 
and Earnings (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985). Unadjusted data from 
April 1984 forward, and seasonally adjusted data from January 1981 for- 
ward are subject to revision in future benchmarks. 


Additional sources of information 


Detailed data from the establishment survey are published monthly in the 
BLS periodical, Employment and Earnings. Earlier comparable unadjusted 
and seasonally adjusted data are published in Employment, Hours, and 
Earnings, United States, 1909-84, Bulletin 13 12-12 and its annual 
supplement (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985). For a detailed discussion of 
the methodology of the survey, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 
2143-1 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982). For additional data, see Hand- 
book of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985). 

A comprehensive discussion of the differences between household and 
establishment data on employment appears in Gloria P. Green, “Comparing 
employment estimates from household and payroll surveys,” Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 


Unemployment Data By State 
Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained from two major sources—the 
Current Population Survey (CPs) and the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in cooperation with State employ- 
ment security agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, employment, and unemployment 
for States and sub-State areas are a key indicator of local economic condi- 
tions and form the basis for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance programs such as the Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act and the Public Works and Economic Development Act. 
Insofar as possible, the concepts and definitions underlying these data are 
those used in the national estimates obtained from the cps. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data for 11 States—California, 
Florida, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Texas—are obtained directly from the CPS 
because the size of the sample is large enough to meet BLS standards of reliabil- 
ity. Data for the remaining 39 States and the District of Columbia are derived us- 
ing standardized procedures established by BLS. Once a year, estimates for the 11 
States are revised to new population controls. For the remaining States and the 
District of Columbia, data are benchmarked to annual average CPS levels. 


Additional sources of information 


Information on the concepts, definitions, and technical procedures used 
to develop labor force data for States and sub-State areas as well as addi- 
tional data on sub-States are provided in the monthly Bureau of Labor 
Statistics periodical, Employment and Earnings, and the annual report, 
Geographic Profile of Employment and Unemployment (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics). See also BLS Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2134-1 (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1982). 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA 
(Tables 22-29) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered by the Bureau from business 
establishments, State and local governments, labor unions, collective bar- 
gaining agreements on file with the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 
Description of the series 
The Employment Cost Index (EC!) is a quarterly measure of the rate of 


change in compensation per hour worked and includes wages, salaries, and 
employer costs of employee benefits. It uses a fixed market basket of 


labor—similar in concept to the Consumer Price Index’s fixed market 
basket of goods and services—to measure change over time in employer 
costs of employing labor. The index is not seasonally adjusted. 

Statistical series on total compensation costs and on wages and salaries 
are available for private nonfarm workers excluding proprietors, the self- 
employed, and household workers. Both series are also available for State 
and local government workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State and local government workers 
combined. Federal workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability sample consists of about 2,200 
private nonfarm establishments providing about 12,000 occupational ob- 
servations and 700 State and local government establishments providing 
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3,500 occupational observations selected to represent total employment in 
each sector. On average, each reporting unit provides wage and compensa- 
tion information on five well-specified occupations. Data are collected each 
quarter for the pay period including the 12th day of March, June, Septem- 
ber, and December. 

Fixed employment weights from the 1970 Census of Population are used 
each quarter to calculate the indexes for civilian, private, and State and 
local governments. These fixed weights, also used to derive all of the 
industry and occupation series indexes, ensure that changes in these in- 
dexes reflect only changes in compensation, not employment shifts among 
industries or occupations with different levels of wages and compensation. 
For the bargaining status, region, and metropolitan/nonmetropolitan area 
series, however, employment data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1970 employment weights are 
reallocated within these series each quarter based on the current sample. 
Therefore, these indexes are not strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, salaries, and the employer 
costs for employee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings before payroll deductions, in- 
cluding production bonuses, incentive earnings, commissions, and cost-of- 
living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers for paid leave, supplemental pay 
(including nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retirement and savings 
plans, and legally required benefits (such as social security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and employee benefits are such items 
as payment-in-kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index data series began in the fourth quarter of 
1975, with the quarterly percent change in wages and salaries in the private 
nonfarm sector. Data on employer costs for employee benefits were in- 
cluded in 1980 to produce, when combined with the wages and salaries 
series, a measure of the percent change in employer costs for employee 
total compensation. State and local government units were added to the ECI 
coverage in 1981, providing a measure of total compensation change in the 
civilian nonfarm economy (excluding Federal employees). Historical in- 
dexes (June 1981=100) of the quarterly rates of change are presented in the 
May issue of the BLS monthly periodical, Current Wage Developments. 


Additional sources of information 


For a more detailed discussion of the Employment Cost Index, see 
Chapter 11, “The Employment Cost Index,” in the Handbook of Methods, 
Bulletin 2134-1 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982), and the following 
Monthly Labor Review articles: “Employment Cost Index: a measure of 
change in the ‘price of labor’,” July 1975; “How benefits will be incorpo- 
rated into the Employment Cost Index,” January 1978; “Estimation proce- 
dures for the Employment Cost Index,” May 1982; and “Introducing new 
weights for the Employment Cost Index,” June 1985. 

Data on the Ec! are also available in BLS quarterly press releases issued 
in the month following the reference months of March, June, September, 
and December; and from the Handbook of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985). 


Collective bargaining settlements 


Description of the series 


Collective bargaining settlements data provide statistical measures of 
negotiated adjustments (increases, decreases, and freezes) in compensation 
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(wages and benefits costs) and wages alone, quarterly for private industry 
and semiannually for State and local government. Compensation measures 
cover all collective bargaining situations involving 5,000 workers or more 
and wage measures cover all situations involving 1,000 workers or more. 
These data, covering private nonagricultural industries and State and local 
governments, are calculated using information obtained from bargaining 
agreements on file with the Bureau, parties to the agreements, and second- 
ary sources, such as newspaper accounts. The data are not seasonally 
adjusted. 

Settlement data are measured in terms of future specified adjustments: 
those that will occur within 12 months after contract ratification—first 
year—and all adjustments that will occur over the life of the contract 
expressed as an average annual rate. Adjustments are worker weighted. 
Both first-year and over-the-life measures exclude wage changes that may 
occur under cost-of-living clauses that are triggered by future movements 
in the Consumer Price Index. 

Effective wage adjustments measure all adjustments occurring in the 
reference period, regardless of the settlement date. Included are changes 
from settlements reached during the period, changes deferred from con- 
tracts negotiated in earlier periods, and changes under cost-of-living adjust- 
ment clauses. Each wage change is worker weighted. The changes are 
prorated over all workers under agreements during the reference period 
yielding the average adjustment. 


Definitions 


Wage rate changes are calculated by dividing newly negotiated wages 
by the average hourly earnings, excluding overtime, at the time the agree- 
ment is reached. Compensation changes are calculated by dividing the 
change in the value of the newly negotiated wage and benefit package by 
existing average hourly compensation, which includes the cost of previ- 
ously negotiated benefits, legally required social insurance programs, and 
average hourly earnings. 

Compensation changes are calculated by placing a value on the benefit 
portion of the settlements at the time they are reached. The cost estimates 
are based on the assumption that conditions existing at the time of settle- 
ment (for example, methods of financing pensions or composition of labor 
force) will remain constant. The data, therefore, are measures of negotiated 
changes and not of total changes in employer cost. 

Contract duration runs from the effective date of the agreement to the 
expiration date or first wage reopening date, if applicable. Average annual 
percent changes over the contract term take account of the compounding of 
successive changes. 


Notes on the data 


Care should be exercised in comparing the size and nature of the settle- 
ments in State and local government with those in the private sector because 
of differences in bargaining practices and settlement characteristics. A 
principal difference is the incidence of cost-of-living adjustment (COLA) 
clauses which cover only about 2 percent of workers under a few local 
government settlements but cover 50 percent of workers under private 
sector settlements. Agreements without COLA’s tend to provide larger speci- 
fied wage increases than those with COLA’s. Another difference is that State 
and local government bargaining frequently excludes pension benefits 
which are often prescribed by law. In the private sector, in contrast, 
pensions are typically a bargaining issue. 


Additional sources of information 


For a more detailed discussion on the series, see chapter 10, “Negotiated 
Wage and Benefit Changes,” of the Bs Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 
2134-1. Comprehensive data are published in press releases issued quar- 
terly (in January, April, July, and October) for private industry, and semi- 


annually (in February and August) for State and local government. Histor- 
ical data and additional detailed tabulations for the prior calendar year 
appear in the April issue of the BLS monthly periodical, Current Wage 
Developments . 


- Work stoppages 


Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the number and duration of major 
strikes or lockouts (involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring during the 
month (or year), the number of workers involved, and the amount of time 
lost because of stoppage. 

Data are largely from newspaper accounts and cover only establishments 
directly involved in a stoppage. They do not measure the indirect or second- 
ary effect of stoppages on other establishments whose employees are idle 
owing to material shortages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of strikes and lockouts involving 
1,000 workers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of workers directly involved in the 
stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate number of work days lost by 
workers involved in the stoppages: 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated working time: Aggregate 
work days lost as a percent of the aggregate number of standard work days 
in the period multiplied by total employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 
This series is not comparable with the one terminated in 1981 that 


covered strikes involving six workers or more. 


Additional sources of information 


Data for each calendar year are reported in a BLS press release issued in 
the first quarter of the following year. Monthly data appear in the BLS 


monthly periodical, Current Wage Developments . Historical data appear in 
the BLs Handbook of Labor Statistics . 


Other compensation data 


Other BLs data on pay and benefits, not included in the Current Labor 
Statistics section of the Monthly Labor Review, appear in and consist of the 
following: 

Industry Wage Surveys provide data for specific occupations selected to 
represent an industry’s wage structure and the types of activities performed 
by its workers. The Bureau collects information on weekly work schedules, 
shift operations and pay differentials, paid holiday and vacation practices, 
and information on incidence of health, insurance, and retirement plans. 
Reports are issued throughout the year as the surveys are completed. 
Summaries of the data and special analyses also appear in the Monthly 
Labor Review . 

Area Wage Surveys annually provide data for selected office, clerical, 
professional, technical, maintenance, toolroom, powerplant, material 
movement, and custodial occupations common to a wide variety of indus- 
tries in the areas (labor markets) surveyed. Reports are issued throughout 
the year as the surveys are completed. Summaries of the data and special 
analyses also appear in the Review. 

The National Survey of Professional, Administrative, Technical, and 
Clerical Pay provides detailed information annually on salary levels and 
distributions for the types of jobs mentioned in the survey’s title in private 
employment. Although the definitions of the jobs surveyed reflect the 
duties and responsibilities in private industry, they are designed to match 
specific pay grades of Federal white-collar employees under the General 
Schedule pay system. Accordingly, this survey provides the legally re- 
quired information for comparing the pay of salaried employees in the 
Federal civil service with pay in private industry. (See Federal Pay Com- 
parability Act of 1970, 5 U.S.C. 5305.) Data are published in a BLS news 
release issued in the summer and in a bulletin each fall; summaries and 
analytical articles also appear in the Review. 

Employee Benefits Survey provides nationwide information on the inci- 
dence and characteristics of employee benefit plans in medium and large 
establishments in the United States, excluding Alaska and Hawaii. Data are 
published in an annual BLs news release and bulletin, as well as in special 
articles appearing in the Review. 


PRICE DATA 
(Tables 30-41) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail and 
primary markets in the United States. Price indexes are given in relation to a base 
period (1967 = 100, unless otherwise noted). 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (cP!) is a measure of the average change in 
the prices paid by urban consumers for a fixed market basket of goods and 
services. The cp! is calculated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose primary source of income is 
derived from the employment of wage earners and clerical workers, and the 
other consisting of all urban households. The wage earner index (CPI-W) is 
a continuation of the historic index that was introduced well over a half- 
century ago for use in wage negotiations. As new uses were developed for 
the cI in recent years, the need for a broader and more representative index 
became apparent. The all urban consumer index (cPI-U) introduced in 1978 
is representative of the 1972-73 buying habits of about 80 percent of the 
noninstitutional population of the United States at that time, compared with 
40 percent represented in the cpi-W. In addition to wage earners and clerical 


workers, the CPI-U covers professional, managerial, and technical workers, 
the self-employed, short-term workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The cpl is based on prices of food, clothing, shelter, fuel, drugs, trans- 
portation fares, doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods and services 
that people buy for day-to-day living. The quantity and quality of these 
items is kept essentially unchanged between major revisions so that only 
price changes will be measured. All taxes directly associated with the 
purchase and use of items are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 24,000 retail establishments and 24,000 
tenants in 85 urban areas across the country are used to develop the “U.S. 
city average.” Separate estimates for 28 major urban centers are presented 
in table 31. The areas listed are as indicated in footnote 1 to the table. The 
area indexes measure only the average change in prices for each area since 
the base period, and do not indicate differences in the level of prices among 
cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the way in which homeownership 
costs are measured for the cPI-u. A rental equivalence method replaced the 
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asset-price approach to homeownership costs for that series. In January 
1985, the same change was made in the cpI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from the investment component of 
homeownership so that the index would reflect only the cost of shelter 
services provided by owner-occupied homes. 


Additional sources of information 


For a discussion of the general method for computing the CPI, see BLS 
Handbook of Methods, Volume II, The Consumer Price Index, Bulletin 
2134-2 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, April 1984). The recent change in the 
measurement of homeownership costs is discussed in Robert Gillingham 
and Walter Lane, “Changing the treatment of shelter costs for homeowners 
in the cp1,” Monthly Labor Review, June 1982, pp. 9-14. 

Additional detailed cp1 data and regular analyses of consumer price 
changes are provided in the cri Detailed Report, a monthly publication of 
the Bureau. Historical data for the overall cri and for selected groupings 
may be found in the Handbook of Labor Statistics , Bulletin 2217 (Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, June 1985). 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (pp!) measure average changes in prices re- 
ceived in primary markets of the United States by producers of commodi- 
ties in all stages of processing. The sample used for calculating these 
indexes currently contains about 3,200 commodities and about 60,000 
quotations per month selected to represent the movement of prices of all 
commodities produced in the manufacturing, agriculture, forestry, fishing, 
mining, gas and electricity, and public utilities sectors. The stage of proc- 
essing structure of Producer Price Indexes organizes products by class of 
buyer and degree of fabrication (that is, finished goods, intermediate 
goods, and crude materials). The traditional commodity structure of PPI 
organizes products by similarity of end-use or material composition. 

To the extent possible, prices used in calculating Producer Price Indexes 
apply to the first significant commercial transaction in the United States 
from the production or central marketing point. Price data are generally 
collected monthly, primarily by mail questionnaire. Most prices are ob- 
tained directly from producing companies on a voluntary and confidential 
basis. Prices generally are reported for the Tuesday of the week containing 
the 13th day of the month. 

Since January 1976, price changes for the various commodities have 
been averaged together with implicit quantity weights representing their 
importance in the total net selling value of all commodities as of 1972. The 
detailed data are aggregated to obtain indexes for stage-of-processing 
groupings, commodity groupings, durability-of-product groupings, and a 
number of special composite groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original publication. 


Notes on the data 


Beginning with the January 1986 issue, the Review is no longer present- 
ing tables of Producer Price Indexes for commodity groupings, special 
composite groups, or SIC industries. However, these data will continue to 
be presented in the Bureau’s monthly publication Producer Price Indexes . 
Series on the net output of major mining and manufacturing industry groups 
will appear in the Review starting with data for July 1986. 

The Bureau has completed the first major stage of its comprehensive 
overhaul of the theory, methods, and procedures used to construct the 
Producer Price Indexes. Changes include the replacement of judgment 
sampling with probability sampling techniques; expansion to systematic 
coverage of the net output of virtually all industries in the mining and 
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manufacturing sectors; a shift from a commodity to an industry orientation; 
the exclusion of imports from, and the inclusion of exports in, the survey 
universe; and the respecification of commodities priced to conform to 
Bureau of the Census definitions. These and other changes have been 
phased in gradually since 1978. The result is a system of indexes that is 
easier to use in conjunction with data on wages, productivity, and employ- 
ment and other series that are organized in terms of the Standard Industrial 
Classification and the Census product class designations. 


Additional sources of information 


For a discussion of the methodology for computing Producer Price In- 
dexes, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2134-1 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1982), chapter 7. 

Additional detailed data and analyses of price changes are provided 
monthly in Producer Price Indexes. Selected historical data may be found 
in the Handbook of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, June 1985). 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The BLs International Price Program produces quarterly export and 
import price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded between the United 
States and the rest of the world. The export price index provides a measure 
of price change for all products sold by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. 
(“Residents” is defined as in the national income accounts: it includes 
corporations, businesses, and individuals but does not require the organiza- 
tions to be U.S. owned nor the individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of price change for goods purchased 
from other countries by U.S. residents. With publication of an all-import 
index in February 1983 and an all-export index in February 1984, all U.S. 
merchandise imports and exports now are represented in these indexes. The 
reference period for the indexes is 1977 = 100, unless otherwise indicated. 

The product universe for both the import and export indexes includes raw 
materials, agricultural products, semifinished manufactures, and finished 
manufactures, including both capital and consumer goods. Price data for 
these items are collected quarterly by mail questionnaire. In nearly all 
cases, the data are collected directly from the exporter or importer, al- 
though in a few cases, prices are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered refer to prices at the U.S. border 
for exports and at either the foreign border or the U.S. border for imports. 
For nearly all products, the prices refer to transactions completed during the 
first 2 weeks of the third month of each calendar quarter—March, June, 
September, and December. Survey respondents are asked to indicate all 
discounts, allowances, and rebates applicable to the reported prices, so that 
the price used in the calculation of the indexes is the actual price for which 
the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices for U.S. exports and imports, 
indexes are also published for detailed product categories of exports and 
imports. These categories are defined by the 4- and 5-digit level of detail 
of the Standard Industrial Trade Classification System (siTc). The calcula- 
tion of indexes by sitc category facilitates the comparison of U.S. price 
trends and sector production with similar data for other countries. Detailed 
indexes are also computed and published on a Standard Industrial Classifi- 
cation (sic-based) basis, as well as by end-use class. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are weighted indexes of the 
Laspeyeres type. Price relatives are assigned equal importance within each 
weight category and are then aggregated to the sitc level. The values 
assigned to each weight category are based on trade value figures compiled 


by the Bureau of the Census. The trade weights currently used to compute 
both indexes relate to 1980. 

Because a price index depends on the same items being priced from 
period to period, it is necessary to recognize when a product’s specifica- 
tions or terms of transaction have been modified. For this reason, the 
Bureau’s quarterly questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of the phys- 
ical and functional characteristics of the products being priced, as well as 
information on the number of units bought or sold, discounts, credit terms, 
packaging, class of buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are changes 
in either the specifications or terms of transaction of a product, the dollar 
value of each change is deleted from the total price change to obtain the 
“pure” change. Once this value is determined, a linking procedure is 
employed which allows for the continued repricing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred pricing basis is f.a.s. (free 
alongside ship) U.S. port of exportation. When firms report export prices 
f.0.b. (free on board), production point information is collected which 
enables the Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port of exportation. 


An attempt is made to collect two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.o.b. at the foreign port of exportation, which is consistent with the 
basis for valuation of imports in the national accounts. The second is the 
import price c.i.f. (cost, insurance, and freight) at the U.S. port of impor- 
tation, which also includes the other costs associated with bringing the 
product to the U.S. border. It does not, however, include duty charges. 


Additional sources of information 


For a discussion of the general method of computing International Price 
Indexes, see BLS Handbook of Methods , Bulletin 2134—1 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1982), chapter 8. 

Additional detailed data and analyses of international price develop- 
ments are presented in the Bureau’s quarterly publication U.S. Jmport and 
Export Price Indexes and in occasional Monthly Labor Review articles 
prepared by BLS analysts. Selected historical data may be found in the 
Handbook of Labor Statistics , Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
June 1985). 


PRODUCTIVITY DATA 
(Tables 42-47) 


U. S. productivity and related data 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real physical output to real input. As 
such they encompass a family of measures which include single factor input 
measures, such as output per unit of labor input (output per hour) or output 
per unit of capital input, as well as measures of multifactor productivity 
(output per unit of labor and capital inputs combined). The Bureau indexes 
show the change in output relative to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm business, manufacturing, and nonfi- 
nancial corporate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly compensation, unit labor costs, unit 
nonlabor payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor productivity) is the value of 
goods and services in constant prices produced per hour of labor input. 
Output per unit of capital services (capital productivity) is the value of 
goods and services in constant dollars produced per unit of capital services 
input. 

Multifactor productivity is the ratio output per unit of labor and capital 
inputs combined. Changes in this measure reflect changes in a number of 
factors which affect the production process such as changes in technology, 
shifts in the composition of the labor force, changes in capacity utilization, 

-research and development, skill and efforts of the work force, manage- 
ment, and so forth. Changes in the output per hour measures reflect the 
impact of these factors as well as the substitution of capital for labor. 

Compensation per hour is the wages and salaries of employees plus 
employers’ contributions for social insurance and private benefit 
plans, and the wages, salaries, and supplementary payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial corporations in which there are 
no self-employed)—the sum divided by hours paid for. Real compen- 
sation per hour is compensation per hour deflated by the change in the 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs is the labor compensation costs expended in the produc- 
tion of a unit of output and is derived by dividing compensation by output. 
Unit nonlabor payments include profits, depreciation, interest, and indi- 
rect taxes per unit of output. They are computed by subtracting compensa- 
tion of all persons from current dollar value of output and dividing by 
output. Unit nonlabor costs contain all the components of unit nonlabor 
payments except unit profits. 


Unit profits include corporate profits and the value of inventory adjust- 
ments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours paid of payroll workers, self- 
employed persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Capital services is the flow of services from the capital stock used in 
production. It is developed from measures of the net stock of physical 
assets—equipment, structures, land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Labor and capital inputs combined are derived by combining changes 
in labor and capital inputs with weights which represent each component’s 
share of total output. The indexes for capital services and combined units 
of labor and capital are based on changing weights which are averages of 
the shares in the current and preceding year (the Tornquist index-number 
formula). 


Notes on the data 


Output measures for the business sector and the nonfarm businesss sector 
exclude the constant dollar value of owner-occupied housing, rest of world, 
households and institutions, and general government output from the con- 
stant dollar value of gross national product. The measures are derived from 
data supplied by the Bureau of Economic Analysis, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, and the Federal Reserve Board. Quarterly manufacturing out- 
put indexes are adjusted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to annual esti- 
mates of output (gross product originating) from the Bureau of Economic 
Analysis. Compensation and hours data are developed from data of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Bureau of Economic Analysis. 

The productivity and associated cost measures in tables 42-44 describe 
the relationship between output in real terms and the labor time and capital 
services involved in its production. They show the changes from period to 
period in the amount of goods and services produced per unit of input. 
Although these measures relate output to hours and capital services, they 
do not measure the contributions of labor, capital, or any other specific 
factor of production. Rather, they reflect the joint effect of many influ- 
ences, including changes in technology; capital investment, level of output; 
utilization of capacity, energy, and materials; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and the characteristics and efforts of the work force. 


Additional sources of information 


Descriptions of methodology underlying the measurement of output per 
hour and multifactor productivity are found in the BLS Handbook of Meth- 
ods , Bulletin 2134, Vol. 1, Chapter 13 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982). 
Historical data for selected industries are provided in the Bureau’s Hand- 
book of Labor Statistics , Bulletin 2217, 1985. 
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Description of the series 


Comparative measures of labor force, employment, and unemployment’ 
(tables 45 and 46) are prepared regularly for the United States, Canada, 
Australia, Japan, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and Sweden. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, are pre- 
pared monthly for most of the countries; the other measures, annually. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics also prepares international comparisons 
of manufacturing labor productivity and labor costs (table 47) that cover the 
United States and 11 foreign countries—those listed above plus Belgium 
and Norway. These measures are limited to trend comparisons; that is, 
intercountry series of changes over time, rather than level comparisons 
because reliable international comparisons of the levels of manufacturing 
are unavailable. The U.S. measures are described in the notes on U.S. 
productivity measurement; the measures for foreign countries are compiled 
from various national and international data sources. 


Definitions 


Output measures are constant value output (value added) from the 
national accounts of each country, except for those for Japan prior to 1970 
and for the Netherlands for 1969 forward, which are indexes of industrial 
production. The national accounting methods for measuring real output 
differ considerably among the 12 countries, but the use of different proce- 
dures does not, in itself, connote lack of comparability—rather, it reflects 
differences among countries in the availability and reliability of underlying 
data series. 

Hours and compensation measures refer to all employed persons in- 
cluding the self-employed in the United States and Canada, and to all wage 
and salary employees in the other countries. Hours refer to hours paid in 
the United States, hours worked in the other countries. Compensation 
(labor costs) includes not only all payments made directly to employees 
and employer expenditures for social insurance and private benefit plans, 
but changes in significant employment or payroll taxes that are not compen- 
sation to employees but are labor costs to employers (France, Sweden, and 
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the United Kingdom). Self-employed workers are included in the U.S. and 
Canadian figures by assuming that their hourly compensation is equal to the 
average for wage and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


The data for the foreign countries in tables 45 and 46 have been adjusted, 
where necessary, for greater comparability with U.S. definitions of em- 
ployment and unemployment. The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends in each country. Therefore, the 
adjusted statistics relate to the civilian population age 16 and over in the 
United States, France, and Sweden, and from 1973 onward, Great Britain; 
15 and over in Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, and the Netherlands; 
and 14 and over in Italy. Prior to 1973, the data for Great Britain related 
to persons age 15 and over. The institutional population is included in the 
denominator of the labor force participation rates and employment- 
population rates for Japan and Germany. 

For most of the countries in table 47, the measures refer to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Standard Industrial Classification. 
However, the measures for France (beginning 1959), Italy (beginning 
1970), and the United Kingdom (beginning 1976) refer to manufacturing 
and mining less energy-related products. For all countries, manufacturing 
includes the activities of government enterprises. 

In addition, for all countries, preliminary estimates for recent years are 
generally based on current indicators of manufacturing output, employment 
and hours, and hourly compensation until national accounts and other 
statistics used for the long-term measures become available. 


Additional sources of information 


For further information, see /nternational Comparisons of Unemploy- 
ment, Bulletin 1979 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1978), Appendix B and 


Supplements to Appendix B. Additional detail is also found in the Bzs 
Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2134, Vol. 1, Chapter 16. Additional 
international comparison statistics are available in the Handbook of Labor 
Statistics (BLS Bulletin 2217, 1985). The most recent statistics are pre- 
sented and analyzed annually in the Monthly Labor Review, typically in 
the December issue (for the previous year) and in February. 


OCCUPATIONAL INJURY AND ILLNESS DATA 
(Table 48) 


Description of the series 


The Annual Survey of Occupational Injuries and Illnesses is designed to 
collect data on injuries and illnesses based on records which employers in 
the following industries maintain under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act of 1970: agriculture, forestry, and fishing; oil and gas extraction; 
construction; manufacturing; transportation and public utilities; wholesale 
and retail trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; and services. Excluded 
from the survey are self-employed individuals, farmers with fewer than 11 
employees, employers regulated by other Federal safety and health laws, 
and Federal, State, and local government agencies. 

Because the survey is a Federal—State cooperative program and the data 
must meet the needs of participating State agencies, an independent sample 
is selected for each State. The sample is selected to represent all private 
industries in the States and territories. The sample size for the survey is 
dependent upon (1) the characteristics for which estimates are 
needed; (2) the industries for which estimates are desired; (3) the charac- 
teristics of the population being sampled; (4) the target reliability of the 
estimates; and (5) the survey design employed. 

While there are many characteristics upon which the sample design could 
be based, the total recorded case incidence rate is used because it is one of 
the most important characteristics and the least variable; therefore, it re- 
quires the smallest sample size. 

The survey is based on stratified random sampling with a Neyman 
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allocation and a ratio estimator. The characteristics used to stratify the 
establishments are the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) code and size 
of employment. 


Definitions 


Recordable occupational injuries and illnesses are: (1) occupational 
deaths, regardless of the time between injury and death, or the length of the 
illness; or (2) nonfatal occupational illnesses; or (3) nonfatal occupational 
injuries which involve one or more of the following: loss of consciousness, 
restriction of work or motion, transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
(other than first aid). 

Occupational injury is any injury such as a cut, fracture, sprain, ampu- 
tation, etc., which results from a work accident or from exposure involving 
a single incident in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal condition or disorder, other than 
one resulting from an occupational injury, caused by exposure to environ- 
mental factors associated with employment. It includes acute and chronic 
illnesses or disease which may be caused by inhalation, absorption, inges- 
tion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday cases are cases which involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workday cases involving restricted work activity are those cases 
which result in restricted work activity only. 

Lost workdays away from work are the number of workdays (consec- 
utive or not) on which the employee would have worked but could not 


because of occupational injury or illness. 

Lost workdays—restricted work activity are the number of workdays 
(consecutive or not) on which, because of injury or illness: (1) the em- 
ployee was assigned to another job on a temporary basis, or (2) the em- 
ployee worked at a permanent job less than full time; or (3) the employee 
worked at a permanently assigned job but could not perform all duties 
normally connected with it. 

The number of days away from work or days of restricted work 
activity does not include the day of injury or onset of illness or any days 
on which the employee would not have worked even though able to work. 

Incidence rates represent the number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
workdays per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


Estimates are made for industries and employment-size classes and for 
severity classification: fatalities, lost workday cases, and nonfatal cases 
without lost workdays. Lost workday cases are separated into those where 
the employee would have worked but could not and those in which work 
activity was restricted. Estimates of the number of cases and the number of 
days lost are made for both categories. 

Most of the estimates are in the form of incidence rates, defined as the 
number of injuries and illnesses, or lost workdays, per 100 full-time em- 
ployees. For this purpose, 200,000 employee hours represent 100 em- 
ployee years (2,000 hours per employee). Only a few of the available 
measures are included in the Handbook of Labor Statistics . Full detail is 
presented in the annual bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses in the 
United States, by Industry . 

Comparable data for individual States are available from the BLs Office 


of Occupational Safety and Health Statistics. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to BLs by the Mine Safety and 
Health Administration and the Federal Railroad Administration, respec- 
tively. Data from these organizations are included in BLS and State publica- 
tions. Federal employee experience is compiled and published by the Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Administration. Data on State and local 
government employees are collected by about half of the States and territo- 
ries; these data are not compiled nationally. 


Additional sources of information 


The Supplementary Data System provides detailed information describ- 
ing various factors associated with work-related injuries and illnesses. 
These data are obtained from information reported by employers to State 
workers’ compensation agencies. The Work Injury Report program exam- 
ines selected types of accidents through an employee survey which focuses 
on the circumstances surrounding the injury. These data are not included 
in the Handbook of Labor Statistics but are available from the BLS Office 
of Occupational Safety and Health Statistics. 

The definitions of occupational injuries and illnesses and lost workdays 
are from Recordkeeping Requirements under the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1970. For additional data, see Occupational Injuries and 
Illnesses in the United States, by Industry , annual Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics bulletin; BLS Handbook of Methods , Bulletin 2134-1 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1982), ch. 17; Handbook of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985), pp. 411-14; annual reports in the 
Monthly Labor Review; and annual U.S. Department of Labor press re- 
leases. 
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1. Labor market indicators 
1984 


1985 
Selected indicators 1984 1985 a = 
| ll ee ll IV | ll il IV 
| pees ee | — 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized population 
(household survey)! 
Labor Force participation rate 64.4 64.8 64.1 64.5 64.4 64,5 64.8 64.7 64.7 64.9 
Employment-population ratio . 59.5 60.1 59.0 59.6 59.7 59.8 60.1 60.0 60.1 60.4 
Unemployment rate... 7.5 7.2 7.9 7.5 7.4 ie? 7.3 7.3 7.2 7.0 
Merce cercreresccsveesssnccusyeareransesssoactens 7.4 7.0 7.9 7.4 7.3 7.1 7.1 7.1 7.0 6.9 
16 to 24 years .... 14.4 14.1 15.0 14.3 14.5 13.8 14.1 14.2 14.0 14.0 
25 years and over .. 5.7 5.3 6.1 5.7 55 5.4 5.4 5.4 5.3 5.2 
WOMEN enon ccesecneecersngenes 7.6 7.4 7.9 7.6 7.6 7.5 7.6 75 7.4 7.2 
16 tO 24 YOAMS ...cccccsessccssssssssssssssssessersssesencncnensncscosacscnsessnssseseseneneees 13.3 13.0 - - = - - = = ~ 
D5 YEAS ANA OVET .n.ccccccssecoesseceoserescssssccusssvsonssscenesssensesstonssascecconcecs 6.0 5.9 6.1 5.9 6.0 5.9 6.0 6.0 5.9 5:5 
Unemployment rate, 15 weeks and over .... 2.4 2.0 2.7 2.5 2.3 Bail 2.0 2.0 2.0 1.9 
Employment, nonagricultural (payroll data):' 
94,461 97,698 91,804 94,013 94,915 95,849 96,640 97,338 97,967 98,810 
Private sector . 78,477 81,403 75,932 78,082 78,898 79,745 80,522 81,143 81,588 82,316 
Goods-producing ... 24,730 25,056 23,938 24,680 24,861 24,973 25,077 25,055 24,986 25,095 
Manufacturing . 19,412 19,426 18,885 19,394 19,509 19,564 19,564 19,430 19,331 19,383 
Service-producing 69,731 72,642 67,866 69,333 70,055 70,876 71,563 72,283 72,981 73,715 
Average hours 
Private sector ........... 35.3 35.1 - - - - - - = 35.1 
Manufacturing 40.7 40.5 - - - - - - - 40.8 
Overtime - - 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.4 3.3 3.2 3.5 
Employment Cost Index 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation:? 
All workers (excluding farm, household, and Federal workers) ....... - - 1.7 8 1.3 1.2 1.3 > 1.6 6 
PRIVALOMIMOUSTEY, WONKEIS ccrss cscs cccccrszesevavcsarosesacnscsevnscusduscsasesensccncecsonse - - 17 9 8 1.3 12 8 1.3 6 
KGOOUS-PHOCUC IMG? eves cacescestssvacecsercpeceratscssvcocdssovontcesedscuscactialuc¥diees - - 1.6 9 9 1.1 15 ar 6 6 
Servicing-producing> ...... - - 1.9 1.0 ae 1.4 1.0 1.0 1.8 & 
State and local government workers .... - - 1.6 4 3.5 1.0 1.2 2 3.4 ai 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry) 
Union 7 6 8 5 
Nonunion ... 1.6 1.0 1.4 6 


’ Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 


2 Annual changes are December-to-December change. Quarterly changes calculated 


using the last month of each quarter. 


3 Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service- 
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Producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
- Data not available. 
* Data for 1985 and 4th quarter 1985 are preliminary. 


2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


Selected measures 1984 


amie 


1985 


1984 1985 


Compensation data: ', 2 


Employment Cost Index--Compensation (wages, salaries, 
benefits) 
Civilian nonfarm 
Private nonfarm ... 
Employment Cost Index--Wages and Salaries 
Civilian nonfarm sass - 
Private nonfarm 


Price data’ 


Consumer Price Index (All urban consumers): All items ....... a 


Producer Price Index 
Finished goods 
Finished consumer goods 
Capital equipment va 
Intermediate materials, supplies, components 
Crude materials 


U.S. Export Price Index 
U.S. Import Price Index 


Productivity data 


Output per hour of all persons: 
Business sector 
Nonfarm business sector .... 
Nonfinancial corporations ° . 


1 Annual changes are December-to-December change. Quarterly changes 


are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 
2 Excludes Federal and private household workers. 


Components 


Average hourly compensation:' 
All persons, business sector 
All employees, nonfarm business sector 
Hourly earnings Index:? 
All private MOMFAFIM ......sccssssesseseecssnssesscesennnasescennnnnnsssecssnnnnassasecsnnnesssecsgensness 
Employment Cost Index--compensation: 
Civilian nonfarm ° . 
Private nonfarm . 
Union .......-. 
Nonunion .........- ai 
State and local governments ........ 
Employment Cost Index--wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm? 
Private nonfarm . 
Union ......-.- 
Nonunion ae 
State and local GOVErMMeENt ......-:secsesnecnrereensrsesseennenneensess 
Total effective wage adjustments’ . 
From current settlements .......-..... 
From prior settlements ...... a 
From Cost-Of-living PrOVISION .......-+-sssesssssscsensesnnesenneseennsnnanennnnsnnnnsscnnesennes® 
Negotiated wage adjustments from settlements* 
First-year adjustments 
Annual rate over life of contract 
Negotiated wage and benefit adjustments from se lements:° 
First-year adjustment 
Annual rate over life of contract .... 


1 Seasonally adjusted. 

2 Production or nonsupervisory workers. 

3 £xcludes Federal ‘and household workers. 

4 Limited to major collective bargaining units of 1,000 workers or mo! 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 
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3 Output per hour of all employees. 
- Data not available. 


Four quarters ended in-- 
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1.3 0.7 1.6 0.6 5.1 5.2 48 4.6 4.9 4.3 
12 8 1.3 6 48 4.9 4.4 4.2 47 3.9 

Si 6 8 5 41 4.3 3.5 3.1 3.2 2.6 
1.6 1.0 1.4 6 5.2 5.2 4.9 4.9 5.4 46 
ee ie 3.4 7 6.6 6.6 6.3 6.1 6.0 5.7 
ike 9 1.7 6 4.3 4.5 4.4 4.5 5.0 4.4 
we3 1.1 1.3 6 41 41 41 4.3 4.8 41 

avs 1.1 9 5 3.3 3.4 3.0 3.4 3.6 3.1 
1.4 4.4 io 6 45 4.5 46 48 5.4 46 
1.0 2 3.5 8 5.8 5.9 5.6 5.5 5.6 5.6 

8 8 1.2 5 4.2 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.3 

Fi ne 2 2 1.0 8 Bh 9 9 Fs 

6 5 6 2 2.1 2.0 2.2 1.9 1.8 1.8 

a4 at 4 1 es 9 a 7 8 8 
3.3 2.5 2.0 2.1 3.2 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.3 
3.2 2.8 3.1 1 2.8 2.4 2.3 2.4 25 2.7 
3.6 3.5 2.0 2.0 4.2 3.6 3.4 3.5 3.1 = 
2.7 3.4 3.0 1.4 2 


most recent data are preliminary. 
5 Limited to major collective bargaining units of 5,000 workers or more. The 
most recent data are preliminary. 
- Data not available. 
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4. Employment status of the total population, by sex, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Number in thousands) i 
1986 


Annual average 1985 vik | 
loyment status = wl 
sae 1984 | 1985 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
ab Sissi) ain _ 
| sae > 
TOTAL 
Noninstitutional population ', 2 ........ 178,080| 179,912] 179,081] 179,219] 179,368] 179,501] 179,649] 179,798] 179,967] 180,131} 180,304] 180,470) 180,642 180,810} 181,361 | 
aboriforce2 eee tessccssssc0s | 115,241] 117,167] 116,451] 116,685] 117,036] 116,958] 117,044] 116,726] 116,976] 117,069] 117,522} 117,814] 117,832) 117,927 118,477 ' 
Participation rate 64.7 65.1 65.0 65.1 65.2 65.2 65.2 64.9 65.0 65.0 65.2 65.3 65.2 65.2 65.3 | 
Total employed ° ..... 106,702! 108,856] 108,012] 108,290) 108,652] 108,574] 108,644] 108,303] 108,575] 108,936] 109,251] 109,513} 109,671] 109,904) 110,646 | 
Employment-population 
FARO erereeccsccetrsgsssaetaaosaicavass 59.9 60.5 60.3 60.4 60.6 60.5 60.5 60.2 60.3 60.5 60.6 60.7 60.7 60.8 61.0 | 
Resident Armed Forces ' if 1,697 1,706 1,697 1,703 1,701 1,702 1,705 1,702 1,704 1,726 1,732 1,700 1,702 1,698 1,691 
Civilian employed ........:cccc0 105,005] 107,150] 106,315] 106,587] 106,951] 106,872] 106,939] 106,601| 106,871] 107,210) 107,519] 107,813] 107,969] 108,206] 108,955 
AGQPICUIRUIFO io. 5:-cacscseoscucuscnucssenise 3,321 3,179 3,319 3,325 3,314 3,353 3,284 3,140 3,120 3,095 3,017 3,058 3,070 3,151 3,299 
Nonagricultural industries 101,685] 103,971] 102,996] 103,262] 103,637] 103,519] 103,655] 103,461] 103,751] 104,115] 104,502] 104,755| 104,899] 105,055| 105,655 
Unemployed 8,539 8,312 8,439 8,395 8,384 8,384 8,400 8,423 8,401 8,133 8,271 8,301 8,161 8,023 7,831 
Unemployment rate ° ... 7.4 Rell 7.2 7.2 7.2 Tee 7.2 7.2 7.2 6.9 7.0 7.0 6.9 6.8 6.6 
Not in labor force .......scccccececeeeseees 62,839| 62,744] 62,630] 62,534) 62,332} 62,543] 62,605/ 63,072| 62,991] 63,062] 62,782| 62,656) 62,810] 62,883} 62,885 
Men, 16 years and over 
Noninstitutional population ', 2 ........ 85,156] 86,025} 85,629) 85,692} 85,764) 85,827) 85,898} 85,970} 86,052} 86,132} 86,217| 86,293] 86,374) 86,459} 86,882 
LAGOF TOF COS sectecnstassnsscassocr 65,386| 65,967} 65,737] 65,782] 65,898] 65,929} 66,012} 65,808} 65,884} 65,945} 66,074| 66,227; 66,176) 66,139} 66,679 
Participation rate ° . = 76.8 76.7 76.8 76.8 76.8 76.8 76.8 76.5 76.6 76.6 76.6 76.7 76.6 76.5 76.7 
Total employed 2 uu... 60,642] 61,447} 61,163] 61,207} 61,381} 61,373] 61,498] 61,175] 61,273} 61,510} 61,629] 61,656} 61,731] 61,793] 62,458 
Employment-population 
TAU ccrosiecacsserrseoscueonsizecovsiesz> qe 71.4 71.4 71.4 71.6 715 71.6 71.2 rai #4 71.4 71.5 71.4 r 4 | 71.5 71.9 
Resident Armed Forces ' 1,551 1,556 1,549 1,554 1,553 1,553 1,556 1,552 1,554 1,574 1,580 1,551 1,552 1,549 1,539 
Civilian employed ..... 59,091) 59,891} 59,614} 59,653} 59,828) 59,820) 59,942] 59,623) 59,719] 59,936} 60,049} 60,105} 60,179] 60,244) 60,919 
Unemployed .............. ra 4,744 4,521 4,574 4,575 4,517 4,556 4,514 4,633 4,611 4,435 4,445 4,571 4,445 4,346 4,221 
Unemployment rate ® ............. 7.3 6.9 7.0 7.0 6.9 6.9 6.8 7.0 7.0 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.7 6.6 6.3 
Women, 16 years and over 
Noninstitutional population |, 2 ........ 92,924) 93,886] 93,452} 93,527) 93,603} 93,674] 93,751) 93,828] 93,915] 93,999] 94,087} 94,177] 94,266) 94,351| 94,479 
PADDR HONOSS oso cree cess tssensceccecencsconys 49,855) 51,200] 50,714) 50,903) 51,138} 51,029} 51,032] 50,918] 51,092] 51,124] 51,448) 51,587! 51,655} 51,788] 51,797 
Participation rate ° 53.7 54.5 54.3 54.4 54.6 54.5 54.4 54.3 54.4 54.4 54.7 54.8 54.8 54.9 54.8 
Total employed? 46,061} 47,409} 46,849) 47,083} 47,271) 47,201| 47,146] 47,128] 47,302] 47,426] 47,622! 47,857) 47,939) 48,111] 48,187 
Employment-population 
ratio oe eaaeeras pater heaeasvan vis edtr ee 49.6 50.5 50.1 50.3 50.5 50.4 50.3 50.2 50.4 50.5 50.6 50.8 50.9 51.0 51.0 
Resident Armed Forces ' 146 150 148 149 148 149 149 150 150 152 152 149 149 149 152 
Civilian employed .. 45,915) 47,259) 46,701) 46,934} 47,123) 47,052} 46,997} 46,978} 47,152] 47,274] 47,470| 47,708} 47,790| 47,962] 48,035 
Unemployed .......... 3,794 3,791 3,865 3,820 3,867 3,828 3,886 3,790 3,790 3,698 3,826 3,730 3,716 3,677 3,610 
Unemployment rate ° 7.6 : 7.6 7.6 ; : : 7.4 7.2 7.2 7.1 7.0 


' The population and Armed Forces figures are not adjusted for seasonal variation. 
2 Includes members of the Armed Forces stationed in the United States. 
3 Labor force as a percent of the noninstitutional population. 
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* Total employed as a percent of the noninstitutional population. 
5 Unemployment as a percent of the labor force (including 
Forces). 


the resident Armed 


5. Employment status of the civilian population, by sex, age, race and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally 


adjusted 
(Numbers in thousands) 
Employment status : rie la 
1984 1985 Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
TOTAL 2 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 176,383| 178,206] 177,384] 177,516] 177,667| 177,799] 177,944| 178,096 178,263] 178,405| 178,572] 178,770] 178,940] 179,112] 179,670 
Civilian labor force ...... 113,544] 115,461] 114,754] 114,982] 115,335] 115,256) 115,339) 11 5,024] 115,272| 115,343] 115,790] 116,114] 116,130] 116,229) 1 16,786 
Participation rate 64.4 64.8 64.7 64.8 64.9 64.8 64.8 64.6 64.7 64.7 64.8 65.0 64.9 64.9 65.0 
Employed 105,005] 107,150} 106,315) 106,587) 106,951] 106,872} 106,939) 106,601 106,871| 107,210] 107,519] 107,813] 107,969] 108,206] 108,955 
Employment-population 
fatio®” «...:.-. 59.5 60.1 59.9 60.0 60.2 60.1 60.1 59.9 60.0 60.1 60.2 60.3 60.3 60.4 60.6 
Unemployed ... 8,539 8,312 8,439 8,395 8,384 8,384 8,400 8,423 8,401 8,133 8,271 8,301 8,161 8,023 7,831 
Unemployment rate ot, 75 7.2 7.4 7.3 7.3 7.3 7.3 7.3 7.3 7.1 16) ol 7.0 6.9 6.7 
Not in labor fOrCe ........sccescseseeseeeees 62,839] 62,744] 62,630] 62,534) 62,332| 62,543) 62,605 63,072] 62,991] 63,062} 62,782| 62,656] 62,810] 62,883) 62,885 
Men, 20 years and over 
Givilian noninstitutional 
PPODUNATION! 00. o..0cn.ceccccersescssserecsssnses 76,219| 77,195| 76,760) 76,829] 76,904} 76,988} 77,068 77,135| 77,243| 77,306] 77,389] 77,498| 77,566) 77,651| 78,101 
Civilian labor force . ..| 59,701| 60,277) 59,997} 60,037} 60,154) 60,165) 60,240 60,246| 60,158] 60,269} 60,407) 60,526} 60,553) 60,548 61,212 
Participation rate oan 78.3 78.1 78.2 78.1 78.2 78.1 78.2 78.1 77.9 78.0 78.1 78.1 78.1 78.0 78.4 
FETMPIOVOO <.<,.025c0s0sceasascecssessesesenseee 55,769| 56,562} 56,231) 56,274) 56,411} 56,390} 56,544 56,384| 56,403} 56,636] 56,751) 56,849] 56,897) 56,982 57,706 
Employment-population 
ratio? 73.2 73.3 73.3 73.2 73.4 73.2 73.4 73.1 73.0 73.3 73.3 73.4 73.4 73.4 73.9 
| Agriculture ...... ran 2,418 2,278 2,409 2,368 2,329 2,358 2,352 2,260 2,230 2,231 2 ATA 2,188 2,210 2,278 2,349 
| Nonagricultural industries .........] 53,351 54,284| 53,822| 53,906] 54,082} 54,032) 54,192) 54,1 24| 54,173} 54,405} 54,580 54,661} 54,687) 54,704} 55,356 
Unemployed 3,932 3,715 3,766 3,763 3,743 3,775 3,696 3,862 3,755 3,633 3,656 3,677 3,656 3,566 3,507 
Unemployment rate 6.6 6.2 6.3 6.3 6.2 6.3 6.1 6.4 6.2 6.0 6.1 6.1 6.0 5.9 5.7 
| Women, 20 years ond over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 85,429| 86,506] 86,015) 86,086} 86,181; 86,274 86,380| 86,477| 86,575} 86,652) 86,727; 86,810 86,901| 86,988) 87,112 
Civilian labor force .... 45,900| 47,283| 46,753] 46,853) 47,095} 47,103 47,082| 47,185| 47,190| 47,340} 47,558) 47,663 47,713| 47,870| 47,895 
Participation rate 53.7 54.7 54.4 54.4 54.6 54.6 54.5 54.6 54.5 54.6 54.8 54.9 54.9 55.0 55.0 
EMployed ..........cscscecererserseececcssoes 42,793} 44,154} 43,593] 43,713) 43,927) 43,925 43,883| 44,033] 44,070] 44,197} 44,363) 44,609 44,656| 44,882] 44,980 
Employment-population 
ratio? 50.1 51.0 50.7 50.8 51.0 50.9 50.8 50.9 50.9 51.0 Si.2 51.4 51.4 51.6 51.6 
Agriculture ...... * 595 596 593 606 630 633 600 572 596 581 557 609 591 597 696 
Nonagricultural industries . 42,198] 43,558] 43,000] 43,107) 43,297) 43,292 43,283| 43,461] 43,474| 43,616) 43,806 44,000} 44,065] 44,285) 44,284 
Unemployed ........:cccesccceeee 3,107 3,129 3,160 3,140 3,168 3,178 3,199 3,152 3,120 3,143 3,195 3,054 3,057 2,988 2,915 
Unemployment rate 6.8 6.6 6.8 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.8 6.7 6.6 6.6 6.7 6.4 6.4 6.2 6.1 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 14,506] 14,610] 14,600} 14,582} 14,538 14,496| 14,483] 14,445) 14,448) 14,456 14,463| 14,472| 14,474] 14,458 
Civilian labor force .... 7,943 7,901 8,004 8,092 8,086 7,988 8,017 7,593 7,924 7,734 7,825 7,925 7,864 7,811 7,678 
Participation rate 5 53.9 54.5 54.8 55.4 55.5 54.9 55.3 52.4 54.9 53.5 54.1 54.8 54.3 54.0 §3.1 
Employed .......-.-esscecseeceeeecsseeseeseees 6,444 6,434 6,491 6,600 6,613 6,557 6,512 6,184 6,398 6,377 6,405 6,355 6,416 6,342 6,269 
Employment-population 
ratio? 43.7 44.4 44.4 45.2 45.4 45.1 44.9 42.7 44.3 44.1 44.3 43.9 44.3 43.8 43.4 
Agriculture . 309 305 317 351 355 362 332 308 294 283 289 261 269 276 254 
Nonagricultural industries ......... 6,135 6,129 6,174 6,249 6,258 6,195 6,180 5,876 6,104 6,094 6,116 6,094 6,147 6,066 6,015 
Unemployed 1,499 1,468 1,513 1,492 1,473 1,431 1,505 1,409 1,526 1,357 1,420 1,570 1,448 1,469 1,409 
Unemployment rate .... 18.9 18.6 18.9 18.4 18.2 17.9 18.8 18.6 19.3 175 18.1 19.8 18.4 18.8 18.4 
White 
Civilian noninstitutional 
POPUIALION .......-esecssecsecseereesseeneesnenes 452,347| 153,679} 153,103] 153,191 153,296] 153,388} 153,489) 153,597) 153,717 153,819| 153,938] 154,082) 154,203) 154,327 154,784 
Civilian labor force ... | 98,492] 99,926] 99,358) 99,612 99,862| 99,718] 99,771] 99,527 99,705| 99,817} 100,179] 100,533) 1 00,478} 100,533} 100,961 
Participation rate Bs 64.6 65.0 64.9 65.0 65.1 65.0 65.0 64.8 64.9 64.9 65.1 65.2 65.2 65.1 65.2 
Employed .......scccseereeescnsecscssssseeenes 92,120| 93,736] 93,040) 93,414 93,617| 93,470] 93,574} 93,132 93,378| 93,684] 94,055} 94,369} 94,507 94,585] 95,165 
Employment-population 
ratio? 60.5 61.0 60.8 61.0 61.1 60.9 61.0 60.6 60.7 60.9 61.1 61.2 61.3 61.3 61.5 
Unemployed = 6,372 6,191 6,318 6,198 6,245 6,248 6,197 6,395 6,327 6,133 6,124 6,164 5,971 5,948 5,796 
Unemployment rate ........-.:+++- 6.5 6.2 6.4 6.2 6.3 6.3 6.2 6.4 6.3 6.1 6.1 6.1 5.9 5.9 5.7 
Black 
Civilian noninstitutional 
POPULATION! .......scesesecseesressssssensenseenee 19,348| 19,664) 19,518) 19,542 19,569| 19,594) 19,620) 19,646 19,675} 19,700) 19,728) 19,761 19,790] 19,819) 19,837 
Civilian labor force .. 12,033| 12,364) 12,305) 12,299 42,294] 12,364] 12,372} 12,317 42,354| 12,289} 12,378) 12,412 12,457| 12,522) 12,548 
Participation rate 62.2 62.9 63.0 62.9 62.8 63.1 63.1 62.7 62.8 62.4 62.7 62.8 62.9 63.2 63.3 
Employed 10,119} 10,501 10,451 10,333] 10,422] 10,489] 10,466 10,538} 10,499] 10,560) 10,500 40,566] 10,518} 10,657| 10,737 
Employment-population 
(AHS ecccaassss 52.3 53.4 §3:5 52.9 53.3 53.5 53.3 53.6 53.4 53.6 53.2 53.5 53.1 53.8 54.1 
Unemployed ....... oar 1,914 1,864 1,854 1,966 1,872 1,875 1,906 1,779 1,855 1,729 1,878 1,846 1,939 1,865 1,810 
Unemployment rate ........--.++ 15.9 16.1 45.1 16.0 15.2 15.2 15.4 14.4 15.0 14.1 15.2 14.9 15.6 14.9 14.4 
de a | ee | Eee 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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5. Continued— Employment status of the civilian population, by sex, age, race and Hispanic origin, 


adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands) 


monthly data seasonally 


Annual average 1985 
Employment status oe i, 
z 1984 1985 Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. re Jan. 
Hispanic origin ° 
Civilian noninstitutional 
PROP UNAM overs ccgpsccnssantasssereasyensestsn 11,478] 11,915] 11,716] 11,753] 11,789] 11,826} 11,862 11,969] 12,004] 12,040) 12,075} 12,111) 12,148 
Civilian labor force .. 7,451 7,698 7,506 7,591 7,621 7,607 7,616 7,781 7,844 7,854 7,782 7,772 7,787 
Participation rate ... ‘a 64.9 64.6 64.1 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.2 65.0 65.3 65.2 64.4 64.2 64.1 
FEMMIDIOVO fear petecrcctectticerccresccitosasssae 6,651 6,888 6,713 6,832 6,838 6,814 6,806 6,973 7,026 6,982 6,953 6,962 6,998 
Employment-population 
ratio? 57.9 57.8 57.3 58.1 58.0 57.6 57.4 57.6 58.3 58.5 58.0 57.6 57:5 57.6 
Unemployed ...........++ 800 811 793 759 783 793 810 843 808 818 872 829 810 789 
Unemployment rate 10.7 10.5 10.6 10.0 10.3 10.4 10.6 10.9 10.4 10.4 11.1 10.7 10.4 10.1 


1 The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. 


2 Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. 
3 Data for 1980-85 have been revised to reflect new population estimates. 


NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals 
because data for the “other races” groups are not presented and Hispanics are included 
in both the white and black population groups. 


6. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands) 


Annual average 


Selected categories 


CHARACTERISTIC 


Civilian employed, 16 years and 


Women 


Married women, spouse 
PHOGONESeisiactcrettevatttcasesxsesssnecoeses 
Women who maintain families . 


MAJOR INDUSTRY AND CLASS 
OF WORKER 


Agriculture: 
Wage and salary workers ......... 
Self-employed workers .. : 
Unpaid family workers 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Wage and salary workers 
Government ...........5. 
Private industries .. 
Private households 
OUNGT E ociscasesccsesccieses 
Self-employed workers .. . 
Unpaid family workers .............. 


PERSONS AT WORK 
PART TIME’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic reasons . 5,590 
RSCK. WONT Saskconcassccteascenssesaithvazeee 2,430 


Could only find part-time work 

Voluntary part time «00.0... 

Nonagricultural industries: 

Part time for economic reasons . 
Slack work 
Could only find part-time work 

Voluntary part time 


2,819 
13,489 


5,334 
2,273 

2,730 
13,038 


12,704 


' Excludes persons “with a job but not at work” during the survey period for such 


reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 


106,315 


25,970 


59,614 


46,701 
39,402 


5,567 


5,638 
2,473 
2,830 
13,343 


5,392 
2,320 
2,735 
12,859 


5,356 
2,244 
2,817 
13,524 


5,098 
2,073 
2,732 
13,057 


106,951 
59,828 
47,123 
39,467 


26,163 


5,600 


106,872 


59,820 
47,052 
39,362 


108,206 


108,955 
60,919 
48,035 
39,615 


26,087 
5,603 


5,544 
2,524 
2,751 

13,439 


5,596 5,554 


2,414 2,433 
2,766 2,815 
13,634 13,496 


5,328 5,299 


2,251 2,292 
2,686 2,730 
13,235 13,053 


26,958 
5,702 


1,673 
1,492 
163 


97,911 
16,418 
81,494 
1,256 
80,228 
7,655 
273 


5,543 
2,364 
2,883 
13,958 


5,275 
2,208 
2,776 
13,441 


. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


Jnemployment rates) 


Annual average 1985 1986 
Selected categories- , | T= = =F T 
# 1984 1985 Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
oy le he — 1. at He — + 
CHARACTERISTIC 


‘otal, all civilian workers ............... A 7.2 74 7.3 7.3 7.3 7.3 7.3 cs Al wal 7.1 7.0 6.9. 6.7 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. ’ 
Men, 20 years and over ...... 
Women, 20 years and over 


White, total 6.2 6.4 6.2 6.3 6.3 6.2 6.4 6.3 6.1 6.1 6.1 5.9 5.9 5.7 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years fs f 15.7 15.7 15.4 15.1 15.2 16.0 16.0 16.1 13:2 15.3 17.0 15.5 15.9 14.9 
Men, 16 to 19 years ........... 3 } 16.5 16.1 16.8 15.6 15.7 16.7 16.7 17.1 17.2 16.2 18.5 15.8 16.2 14.7 
Women, 16 to 19 years .. eS 14.8 15.3 14.0 14.7 14.5 15.1 15.2 15.0 13.0 14.4 15.3 15.1 15.5 15.1 
Men, 20 years and over ...... * F 5.4 5:5 5.4 5.4 5.4 5.2 5.7 5.6 5.3 5.2 5.2 5.2 5.1 5.0 


Women, 20 years and over .... 


_ Black, total 15.1 15.1 16.0 15.2 15.2 15.4 14.4 15.0 14.4 15.2 14.9 15.6 14.9 14.4 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years .... ee E 40.2 41.5 42.1 41.5 39.3 40.4 39.5 41.2 35.3 38.8 39.7 40.8 41.6 41.9 
Men, 16 to 19 years .......... an f 41.0 43.9 40.9 41.1 39.4 39.3 41.0 43.1 34.9 41.1 41.0 45.2 41.0 41.3 
Women, 16 to 19 years . So , 39.2 38.9 43.3 41.9 39.3 41.5 37.8 39.0 35.9 36.1 38.2 36.0 42.3 42.4 

Men, 20 years and over ..... a : 13.2 12.9 14.2 13.3 13.3 13.4 12.5 12.8 11.9 13.3 13.7 13.7 13.1 12.7 


| Women, 20 years and over 


2 


| Hispanic origin, total ..........-seesssessssesssssneceneesneesneenne 10.7 10.5 10.6 10.0 10.3 10.4 10.6 10.6 10.9 10.4 10.4 11.1 10.7 10.4 10.1 
Married men, spouse present 4.6 4.3 4.5 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.0 4.6 4.4 41 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.3 
Married women, spouse present . 5:7 5.6 5:7 5.4 5.8 5.8 5.7; 5.8 5:0 5.4 5.6 5.3 55 5.3 5.1 
Women who maintain families ..... 10.3 10.4 10.2 10.9 10.3 10.7 10.8 9.9 10.3 10.8 11.3 10.4 10.0 9.4 9.9 


ae 6.8 7.0 7.0 6.9 6.9 6.9 6.9 7.0 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.6 6.4 
9.3 9.3 9.3 8.8 9.5 9.7 10.0 9.5 9.4 9.0 9.3 9.6 8.8 9.0 8.4 


Full-time workers 
Part-time workers .... 


Unemployed 15 weeks and over . 2.4 2.0 2.0 2.1 21 2.1 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 1.9 1.9 1.8 

Labor force time lost! 8.6 8.1 8.3 8.2 8.2 8.2 8.3 8.2 8.2 8.1 8.1 7.9 7.9 7.8 7.6 
INDUSTRY 

Nonagricultural private wage and salary workers ....| 7.4 ee 7.3 7.3 7.2 7.3 7.2 7.3 7.3 Hel 7.2 TA 7.0 6.9 6.7 

Mining : 10.0 9.5 10.3 10.8 10.9 10.6 74s) 10.9 9.9 8.6 8.9 Tat 7.3 10.3 10.9 

Construction .. 14.3 13.1 13.5 13.4 13.3 13.3 11.0 13.5 13.4 13.1 13.6 13.5 13.4 12.6 12.9 


7:5) ihe 7.6 7.6 C3 7.9 7.8 7.7 7.9 7.8 Lees if) Wat 7.3 7.0 
72 7.6 7.2 7.3 7.5 (et 7.8 7.9 7.9 7.9 tote 13 7.6 7.3 7.0 
Nondurable goods ... 78 7.8 8.0 8.0 8.1 8.2 7.8 7.5 7.9 7.6 7.8 7.8 7.8 7.3 7A 
Transportation and public utilities . 4 6.5 5.1 Bl 5.4 4.7 5.4 5.2 5.3 6.7 4.5 5.3 5A 5.1 5.0 4.3 
Wholesale and retail trade .......... 5 i q é f 3 a F : F 7.8 Fer 7.5 7.6 Ti2 
Finance and service industries : i H \ : i 5 bY 3 A 4 5.4 5.4 5.3 5.2 
Government WOFKETS ....--s:cecceeeeeseeees " ¢ i f | i i i i i f R Z i 4 3.4 
Agricultural wage and salary workers 


Manufacturing .. os 
Durable goods ..........-.-. 


1 Aggregate hours lost by the unemployed and persons on part time for economic 2 Data for 1980-85 have been revised to reflect new population estimates. 
reasons as a percent of potentially available labor force hours. 
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8. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Civilian workers) 


Sex and age 


Total, 16 years and over 
16 to 24 years ......... = ff i H Y R 4 H i i F i i 

Ht ! i y é 4 : 4 ; : i Hl : . 18.4 4 

16 tO 19 YOAPS ....ecccesecsceesesseereenesnenensnensesnsnenensnenes ; ‘ o> 


16 00 17 YOAIS .......nscccessssesesscsersenssessensonssssonssoznes Fe q 4 i i i 4 
18 to 19 years ... Pe : A F i : : k A 4 : : 5 : 16.4 4 
20 to 24 years ...... 10.4 4 
25 years and over... 5.11 
25 to 54 years ... 5.4 4 
55 years and ove 3.9 8 
Men, 16 years and over 6.55 
16 to 24 years ....... 4 12.8 8 
NG 10 19) VOOIG ono cassccesscccccncvorssannceteness ig fi H H 4 4 F i K x i i i i y 18.2 2 
GRO! 17 VOQIS cacccscassseatessorcscecerecaess = ! 4 4 F 5 : : i B : E : : i 20.9 3 

18 to 19 years .. ' : F : H : - h ; ; 16.2 ? 

20 to 24 years ..... 10.3 3 
25 years and over . 5.0 ) 
25 to 54 years ...... 5.3 3 

55 YOALS AMA OVET -...escesen--nzsececcsesesnssnsesscavscncayecsesnctnronsenssnscosess 3.9 } 
Women, 16 years ANd OVER ......c.scscssscsesereenesenenesenenenensenseeesees 7.0 } 
16 to 24 years ...... 13.2 } 
16 to 19 years ... 18.5 | 

16 to 17 years 20.8 | 

18 to 19 years 16.5 | 

20 to 24 years ... 10.5 | 

25 years and over 5.3 | 
25 to 54 years .... 5.6 | 

3.8 


55 YORFS GFT OVEN .cccccacccsasecucgoresesilaraseatssoncbees 


9. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Annual average 


1985 Jan. 


Reason for unemployment 


uly 
3,994 4,206 


Job losers . 
On layoff ..... 
Other job losers 

Job leavers ....... 

FRE NY BING ets actos cieaascoasenaserooveoscccssenctgussicasarseeedet 

ocd A cod) E! p) y ae Mie ies Sa A a 


PERCENT OF 
CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE 


Job losers 
Job leavers 
Reentrants ..... 
New entrants 


10. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands) 


owt [es 


Weeks of unemployment 


ae [we [a 


Less than 5 weeks .... 
5 to 14 weeks ........ 
15 weeks and over 


11. Unemployment rates of civilian workers by State, data not seasonally adjusted 


Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
State 1984 1985” State | 1984 1985 
Alabama 11.6 8.0 Montana 7.4 8.8 
Alaska .. 10.3 10.3 Nebraska .... 4.3 6.1 
Arizona . 4.3 6.4 Nevada... 8.0 8.2 
AIKONSAS ..0s.sedtiicsccscevsscssesesensres 9.2 9.4 New Hampshire .... 3.5 2.6 
California 6.9 6.3 
New Jersey 5.4 5.4 
Colorado 5.3 6.5 New Mexico .. 7.4 8.6 
Connecticut 4.4 4.3 New York ......- 6.5 5.9 
Delawalle .......c.c-ssssesrecceserensees 5.4 4.3 North Carolina 6.7 4.2 
District of Columbia . 8.3 8.0 North Dakota 5.8 6.8 
Florida 6.1 5.6 
Ohio 9.2 8.5 
Georgia 5.5 5.8 Oklahoma 6.7 tA 
Hawaii .. 5.9 5.4 Oregon ....... 9.6 7.8 
Idaho ... 6.9 7.9 Pennsylvania .... 7.3 7.3 
Illinois ..... 8.6 8.3 Rhode Island .... 5.3 4.4 
WCIAMA on. cesesscccececesssccrssssnscnssencneneneseserscscnenensnes 8.8 7.4 
South Carolina .... 6.9 7.4 
7.3 7.9 South Dakota ......scccccesssesesesescssesesees al 5.2 
5.4 5.5 Tennessee ... 8.7 7.6 
9.3 10.4 5.6 6.3 
9.8 11.5 6.4 6.0 
5.9 5.2 
Vermont 5.2 45 
Maryland .....seecssssssecssssssnsesnesseesennsennennnnsnnennsssenes 4.9 45 Virginia ...... 5.0 5.5 
Massachusetts 3.9 3.9 Washington . 9.8 8.0 
Michigan ....... 10.6 7.6 West Virginia ........-.-esesererseenees 16.1 12.4 
Minnesota . at 7.5 Wisconsin 7.7 75 
Mississippi . 10.3 10.0 
Missouri . Wyoming 


p = preliminary 
NOTE: Some data in t 
elsewhere because of the continual up 


12. Employment of workers on nonagricultural payr: 


(In thousands) 


Alabama 
Alaska ..... 
Arizona ... 
Arkansas 
California 


COLOPAO ..n.sessesssssessssessesseeseeseneencnsnnssssanennssssnnes 
Connecticut be 
Delaware .......... 

District of Columbia 
FOLIA ....sesecesececeseeecssneseneneeentesnenenes 


Illinois . 
Indiana 


; Kentucky .. 
Louisiana .. 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan ...... 
Minnesota 
Mississippi ... 
Missouri .... 
Montana 


P = preliminary. 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published e 


of the continual updating of the database. 


his table may differ from data published 


Nov., 1985 
1,404.7 1,440.6 
220.1 227.4 
1,244.2 1,316.6 
791.8 814.9 


10,869.9 11,127.9 


1,438.8 1,438.2 
1,568.5 1,598.0 
288.3 299.9 
623.3 634.0 
4,371.5 4,499.5 
2,534.1 2,616.0 
418.0 427.3 
329.3 340.6 
4,654.3 4,714.2 
2,169.8 2,258.2 
1,085.1 1,087.8 
982.9 994.1 
1,249.7 1,266.0 
1,618.8 1,606.1 
450.7 465.9 
1,861.8 1,919.3 
2,937.9 2,973.3 
3,407.3 3,515.5 
1,870.1 1,907.0 
836.3 854.5 
2,041.2 2,132.3 
281.3 280.1 


dating of the database. 


olls by State, data not seasonally adjusted 


Isewhere because 


Dec., 1984 


Nevada ......... 


New Jersey 
New Mexico . 
New York ...... 
North Carolina . 
North Dakota 


QMNO Tecrcsseavanennsnn 
Oklahoma . 
Oregon ...... 
Pennsylvania ... 


South Carolina ... 
South Dakota ..... 
Tennessee ......... 


Vermont .........+ 
Virginia ..... 
Washington 
West Virginia ...... 


J] WISCONSIN .........:e0e-ese0+ 


Wyoming 
Puerto Rico .... 
Virgin Islands 


New Hampshire ..........+--:-++ 


Rhode Island .......:.-:ceeeses 


653.9 
434.2 
457.1 


3,406.1 
512.5 
7,744.9 
2,624.5 
252.7 


4,332.8 
1,196.9 
1,015.5 
4,720.4 

431.8 


1,281.6 
250.0 
1,847.1 
6,637.9 
620.1 


221.9 
2,413.7 
1,663.7 

597.8 
1,982.9 


203.1 
699.2 
37.3 


Nov., 1985 


659.0 
450.0 
480.4 


3,499.7 
525.0 
7,893.0 
2,699.8 
253.5 


4,452.8 
1,178.9 
1,042.9 
4,798.8 

433.7 


1,319.6 
246.5 
1,899.2 
6,747.3 
638.2 


227.6 
2,473.9 
1,715.8 

600.4 
2,015.7 


203.7 
694.3 
36.1 


Dec., 
1985° 


654.7 
449.2 
483.5 


3,503.1 
525.8 
7,909.8 
2,706.7 
251.2 


4,461.7 
ae 
1,036.2 
4,793.1 

431.4 


1,321.8 
247.0 
1,900.9 
6,766.7 
638.1 


231.5 
2,490.2 
1,711.3 

600.9 
2,009.2 


201.9 
702.8 
36.8 
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13. Employment of workers on nonagricultural payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands) 


Annual average 
Industry 


97,421 98,559 | 98,801 | 99,069 


WRN Pils, acveteeneentcnvereseosesessisessonanscee 94,461 | 97,698 96,910 
PRIVATE SECTOR ............:cc00000 78,477 | 81,403 80,767 81,208 81, 765 82,073 | 82,317 | 82,557 | 83,1577 
GOODS PRODUCING ................ 24,730 25,056 25,066 24,962 | 25,051 25,335 5 
Mining 974 977 982 982 962 960 951 | 
613 618 623 624 615 610 597 ? 
4,345 4,553 | 4,641 | 4,658 4,721 | 4,753 4,918 } 
1,158 1,223 1,233 1,234 1,252 1,262 1,335 } 
19,412 i 19,526 | 19,467 | 19,426 19,279 | 19,338 19,466 } 
13,310 | 13,215 | 13,399 13,309 | 13,249 | 13,203 13,087 | 13,140 13,251 | 
11,522 | 11,566 | 11,702 11,651 11,608 | 11,586 11,493 11,550 | 
7,749 7,692 7,843 7,776 7,730 7,704 7,627 7,666 | 
Lumber and wood products .......... 707 703 709 701 694 697 708 722 | 
Furniture and fixtures .....,.....s0s00 487 497 499 499 497 493 496 500 | 
Stone, clay, and glass products ... 595 600 601 600 599 600 610 
Primary metal industries ................ 816 832 823 819 799 800 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
303 311 306 305 292 296 
Fabricated metal produc! 1,472 1,480 1,479 1,477 1,465 1,462 
Machinery, except electrical .......... 2,220 2,207 2,203 2,136 
Electrical and electronic 
EQUIPMEMN ..........sssesecteseseeeesesecneenenee 2,243 2,223 2,216 2,191 
Transportation equipment .............. 1,969 1,982 1,981 2,027 
Motor vehicles and equipment .... 867 876 873 879 
Instruments and related products 727 726 723 725 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries 379 377 377 
Nondurable goods ...............:-0ss0 7,859 7,916 
Production WOrkef .........::::ssssee 5,519 5,585 
Food and kindred products .. 1,630 1,649 
Tobacco manufactures ..... 66 65 
Textile mill products 707 703 
Apparel and other textile 
PIONS es seccscsecscccccvcacasatacecsesssedscate 1,164 1,177 
Paper and allied products 681 687 
Printing and publishing ................... 1,411 1,449 
Chemicals and allied products ...... 1,049 1,036 
Petroleum and coal products ........ 182 "169 
Rubber and misc. plastics 
EROCNAC lisa poctecssshccesopssaieeconvonnssssnstadey 795 810 
Leather and leather products ....... 174 171 
SERVICE-PRODUCING ................... 71,307 72,030 | 72,355 73,255 73,712 | 73,924 | 74,300 
spe yah oy 5,317 5,342 5,345 5,377 
irlomion and gals A A A 3,078 3,106 3,110 3,129 
BPA G vestsoctvcssechassoesaigetes einespspny scores 2,241 2,244 2,239 2,236 2,235 2,248 
5,733 5,748 5,805 5,833 5,845 5,867 
3,388 3,402 3,442 3,464 3,470 3,485 
2,345 2,346 2,363 2,369 2,375 2,382 
Retail trade ooo... cceesecseseeseeseeee 4 17,280 | 17,392 
General merchandise stores 2.348 2.371 ad mtn yee. ye 
FOOd StOFES caecscssscsinssninsrtorenene 2,794 | 28 ; ; ; ? 
Automotive dealers and service d = 2,852 2,865 | 2,882 | 2,914 
stations .... at is 1,884 1,890 
ck , A 1,906 1,914 1,916 1,932 
Eating and TACOS... ..ssee i i 
ing 9 places 5,642 5,660 5,740 5,774 5,802 5,821 
Finance, insurance, and real 
+ 2. a oor 5,987 6,048 | 6,069 | 6,104 
insane ; D 4700 toon 3,011 3,038 3,053 3,067 
POM OBRG recs scccstaczssocsszpreccacasscssveee 14 18 1124 ed ba iS +288 
h A 1,145 1,160 1,162 1,171 
SOT OCOG oS iicc cas ccsceccucsvevvacenscccszessesiacs 
Wiles teria. ‘ 21,723 | 21,813 22,155 22,365 | 22,438 | 22,552 
- 4,402 4,424 4,504 4,571 4,606 4,636 
6,218 6,240 6,308 6,363 6,384 6,404 
16,158 | 16,213 16,452 16,484 | 16,512 | 16,478 
2,859 | 2673 2,904 2,904 | 2911 | 2910 
3,749 | 3,759 3,818 3,833 | 3.820| 3, 
9,550 9,581 D 5 3,821 
A A 9,730 9,747 9,772 9,747 


° = preliminary revision. 
NOTE: See “Noteson the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark 
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14. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls by industry, 


monthly data seasonally adjusted 


Industry 


PRIVATE SECTOR .......:.:scccssssscsseseeseessssssseneensees 
CONSTRUCTION ...........s:cccecssssnessesesssssonsnecnsenseneanens 


MANUFACTURING 
Overtime hours 


Durable goods ..............:-cs:ssscsessessssesssensenesneenensensens 
Overtime hours ........... = 
Lumber and wood products 
Furniture and fixtures ...........esesessser 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Primary metal industries ...........:-s-sssseee 
Blast furnaces and basic steel products ........... 
Fabricated metal Product .........s.-sscssesesesseerreseees 


Machinery except electrical ............ccssecsesereeres 
Electrical and electronic equipment 
Transportation equipment ............- 

Motor vehicles and equipment .. 
Instruments and related products vine 
Miscellaneous manufacturing ..........--sssseserecseeenes 


Nondurable goods ...............:sssecessssesssenensenssneenees 
Overtime hours ............- 
Food and kindred products 
Tobacco manufactures .. 
Textile mill products ...............++ 
Apparel and other textile products . 
Paper and allied products ..........--+++ 


Printing and Publishing ...........-.s---s-ssseessneerneenesrsseess 
Chemicals and allied products . 
Petroleum and coal products ...... 
Leather and leather products ...........-:::0+++ 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES ..... 
WHOLESALE TRADE ..............:::csecscssseneeseneeneneenenee 
RETAIL TRADE .............0:-:secscsessessssesesnsssenensenentenersess 


SERVICES. .......ccsessecsesesssssssesseenennennesncnssnssnssnsenseneeneoes 


P = preliminary 
NOTE: See “Notes on the 


Annual 
average 


35.1 


37.7 


35.1 


37.7 


35.1 
37.8 


40.1 
3.3 


40.7 

3.5 
38.9 
39.5 
41.6 
40.9 
40.5 
40.9 


41.1 
40.2 
41.9 
42.4 
40.7 
39.0 


39.3 

2.9 
39.7 
39.2 
38.8 
35.9 
42.9 


37.7 
41.9 
43.1 
36.4 
39.4 
38.6 
29.8 


32.8 


data” for a description of the most recent 


35.2| 35.0) 36.1] 935.1 
38.1} 38.0] 37.6) 37.2 
40.4| 40.2] 40.4} 40.4 

3.2 3.4 3.1 3.2 
41.1| 40.9) 41.1] 41.2 

3.5 3.6 3.2 3.3 
39.6] 39.5} 39.8] 40.1 
39.5| 39.3) 38.9] 38.9 
42.0| 42.0) 42.1] 41.9 
41.1] 41.0] 41.2] 41.6 
40.5| 40.2} 40.7] 41.2 
41.1] 41.1) 41.4] 41.3 
41.6] 41.2) 41.4] 41.6 
40.7| 40.2} 40.4] 40.6 
42.5| 42.3) 426] 423 
43.2) 43.3) 43.5] 42.7 
41.0] 40.7} 40.9] 41.1 
39.1; 39.0] 39.3] 39.4 
39.4 39.1] 39.4] 39.4 

2.9 3.0 2.9 3.0 
39.8] 39.6] 40.1] 39.6 
38.9] 35.4] 37.0] 36.6 
39.1} 38.8] 38.9) 39.4 
36.1; 35.6} 36.2] 36.3 
42.9| 43.0] 43.0] 42.9 
37.6| 37.6] 37.4| 37.5 
42.1) 41.9] 41.9] 42.0 
43.3) 42.0} 41.7] 42.6 
37.1| 37.0} 37.1] 37.0 
39.5) 39.4] 39.5) 39.5 
38.7| 38.6] 38.7; 38.8 
29.8| 29.7} 29.9| 29.9 
32.8| 32.7| 32.8] 32.8 


benchmark adjustment. 


35.0 
37.6 


40.3 
3.2 


41.0 

3.3 
39.7 
38.8 
42.0 
41.4 
41.2 
41.3 


41.3 
40.3 
42.5 
43.3 
40.7 
39.0 


39.4 

3.0 
40.0 
34.6 
39.1 
36.3 
42.7 


37.5 
41.8 
42.9 
37.0 
39.2 
38.6 
29.7 


32.7 


35.1 
37.5 


40.6 
3.3 


41.3 

3.4 
40.0 
39.2 
42.0 
41.7 
41.8 
41.4 


41.6 
40.7 
42.9 
43.8 
40.7 
39.3 


39.6 

3.1 
39.9 
36.8 
40.0 
36.4 
43.0 


37.9 
41.8 
43.3 
37.3 
39.6 
38.6 
29.6 


32.8 


39.4 R 

42.0) 42.1 
41.5) 41.8 
41.0| 41.7 


41.6 : 
40.5} 40.6 
42.9] 42.8 
43.8) 43.8 
40.9] 40.8 
39.8 


39.8 E 
3.1 3.2 
40.2) 40.3 
36.9} 38.2 
40.7| 40.7 
36.5| 36.6 


38.0 3 
41.6] 41.7 
43.4) 44.3 


35.0 
37.4 


40.7 
3.4 


41.3 ; 
3.6 3.8 


39.9} 40.1 
39.4} 40.0 
41.6| 41.7 
41.8) 42.2 
42.0| 42.0 


41.4 


41.6 


41.0 

42.6| 43.0 
43.7| 44.1 
41.1) 42.2 


39.7 


39.8 
3.2 3.4 


39.9] 40.3 
35.2| 38.0 
41.0) 41.3 
36.8| 37.1 


43.3 
37.8 
41.9 
43.1 
37.7 
39.4 
38.7 
29.5 


32.8 


1986 


Jan? 
35.1 
38.5 


40.9 
3.5 


41.6 

3.7 
40.3 
40.5 
42.2 
41.5 
41.0 
41.6 


41.5 
41.5 
42.8 
43.6 
41.2 
40.1 


39.9 

3.3 
40.0 
37.8 
41.1 
37.1 
43.5 


37.9 
41.7 
44.0 
37.3 
39.4 
38.6 
29.4 


32.8 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls by 
industry 


Annual 1985 1986 
average 


Industry | a 
1984 | 1985} Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 


Nov. 
$8.33 | $8.58 | $8.50 | $8.52 | $8.52 | $8.54 | $8.53 | $8.56 | $8.54 | $8.54 | $8.68 | $8.65 | $8.68 


Dec.’ |Jan.? 


PRIVATE SECTOR ..<osccsssecescessessgunscesonsnnsstbarorbanernns 


Seasonally adjusted ............cscseseseseseseeeneeeeeneneers - - 8.44 | 849] 852] 8.54] 855 | 859] 857] 860] 865 | 8.64) 8.67 
DOUG ore ccccscscrsschticeneccsnencenesesseversouresnvesvcsavenfer-c=shapanes 11.63 | 11.95 | 11.86 | 11.90 | 11.91 | 11.93 | 11.86 | 11.99 | 11.88 | 11.95 | 12.00 | 11.95 | 12.02 
CONSTRUCTION .........:.::::ccccscsesesecsesesneneneeeenensesenenee 12.12 | 12.26 | 12.30 | 12.33 | 12.22 | 12.21 | 12.19 | 12.12 | 12.16 | 12.22 | 12.40 | 12.36 | 12.22 
MANUFACTURING. .............::ccsecesscsesesssseseceeseneeeeseneees 9.18 | 9.52] 9.43} 943] 9.45] 9.48] 948] 9.50] 953] 9.48] 955 | 9.54] 9.61 
Durable goods. ................s:cscesesscseseeseseeesenenteneneneenens 9.74 | 10.09 | 9.99 | 9.99 | 10.01 | 10.03 | 10.04 | 10.08 | 10.10 | 10.05 | 10.15 | 10.14 | 10.21 


gat ccnoertteeke eraen Aap once 8.03 | 8.20] 8.10 | 8.09] 8.06} 8.04] 812] 824] 820] 826 | 831 | 829 | 8.28 
6.85 | 7.19 | 7.01 | 7.01 7.07 | 7.08 | 7.11 TAB 7.22) 97.22 1 729°) 7.34 7.34 
..| 9.57 | 9.83 | 9.70] 9.73 | 9.71 | 9.80] 9.80 | 9.84 | 9.89 | 9.87} 9.90 | 9.86 | 9.90 
Primary metal industries ...............s+00e0« .| 11.47 | 11.68 | 11.55 | 11.69 | 11.66 | 11.64 | 11.64 | 11.65 | 11.78 | 11.63 | 11.69 | 11.61 | 11.76 

Blast furnaces and basic steel products ...........| 12.99 | 13.35 | 13.07 | 13.42 | 13.27 | 13.32 | 13.31 | 13.29 | 13.51 | 13.37 | 13.45 | 13.34 | 13.44 
Fabricated metal Product ..........-s:csesesesesesnesesenes 9.38 | 966] 9.59] 959] 962] 9.64] 963 | 9.65 | 9.66 | 9.61 9.70 | 9.68 | 9.73 


Lumber and wood products 
Furniture and fixtures ............. 
Stone, clay, and glass products 


Machinery, except electrical ..............cccessseseseneees 9.96 | 10.29 | 10.13 | 10.14 | 10.15 | 10.17 | 10.22 | 10.28 | 10.31 | 10.27 | 10.39 | 10.41 | 10.48 
Electrical and electronic equipment . .| 9.04 | 9.47] 9.33] 9.33 | 9.39 | 9.40] 9.39 | 9.46] 9.47 | 9.50] 9.55 | 9.56] 9.61 
Transportation equipment .............. | 12.22 | 12.71 | 12.67 | 12.63 | 12.59 | 12.63 | 12.63 | 12.66 | 12.65 | 12.65 | 12.78 | 12.77 | 12.83 

Motor vehicles and equipment... ..| 12.74 | 13.44 | 13.41 | 13.35 | 13.29 | 13.40 | 13.38 | 13.39 | 13.38 | 13.34 | 13.51 | 13.46 | 13.55 
Instruments and related products | 8.85 |. 9.19 | 9.00] 9.11 9.10 } 9.11 9.13 | 9.15 | 9.20} 9.22 |) 9.28 | 9.27 | 9.30 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing ..........-.csccesessesessees 7.04 | 7.28 | 7.23 | 7.19 | 7.20 |- 7.22 | 7.28 | 7.28 | 7.380] 7.26 | 7.30} 7.30 | 7.35 


Nondurable goods ...............cccscsccsesssesseseseseeseeeseeneees 8.37 | 868 | 859] 860] 861] 867] 864] 865] 872] 867] 8.70] 869] 8.75 
Food and kindred products ..| 8.38 | 854 | 848] 851] 853 | 859] 858] 855] 854] 847] 851] 849] 8.58 
Tobacco manufactures ... -| 11.27 | 12.05 | 11.39 | 11.80 | 12.00 | 12.16 | 12.65 | 12.83 | 12.91 | 12.44 | 11.47 | 11.45 | 12.08 
Textile mill products ............8 6.46 | 6.71 | 6.59 | 660 | 664] 6.70 | 668 | 669] 669] 6.72] 675] 676] 6.79 
Apparel and other textile products »| . 5.58, | 5.73 | 5.73}. 5.70 | 5.73: |. 5.74 |. 5.69] 5.70 |. 6.70 | 5.68 | 5.75 | 5.73] 5.75 
Paper and allied products ............:secseseseseseseeseseees 10.41 | 10.82 | 10.63 | 10.64 | 10.64 | 10.72 | 10.75 | 10.79 | 10.91 | 10.86 | 10.90 | 10.91 | 10.97 


Printing and Publishing ............--cssceseceseeeseseeseseneeee 9.40 | 9.69 | 9.58 | 9.60 | 9.61 | 9.60 | 9.60] 9.61 | 9.67 | 9.73 | 9.79 | 9.75 | 9.81 
Chemicals and allied products .. --| 11.08 | 11.57 | 11.39 | 11.39 | 11.37 | 11.48 | 11.46 | 11.52 | 11.60 | 11.62 | 11.67 | 11.72 | 11.82 
Petroleum and coal products ............::cssse+ -| 13.43 | 14.04 | 13.96 | 13.99 | 14.06 | 14.18 | 14.00 | 13.97 | 14.03 | 13.99 | 14.07 | 13.97 | 14.06 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products ......| 8.29 | 8.53 | 8.49] 848 | 846] 848] 845 | 850] 854] 8.51 8.55 | 8.53 | 8.62 
Leather and leather products ...............c:cccccceeeeees 5.70 | 5.82 | 582] 5.79 | 582 | 584] 583] 583] 583 | 580] 582] 5.76] 5.83 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES ..... 114.17 | 11.38 | 11.26 | 11.27 | 11.24 | 11.27 | 11.24 | 11.32 | 11.35 | 11.40 | 11.52 | 11.46 | 11.57 
WHOLESALE TRADE ......00........ccscessesesssesstesneeeeeneees 8.96 | 9.26 | 9.16 | 9.22] 9.19 | 9.24] 9.24] 9.28 | 9.27] 9.25] 933] 9.25] 9.32 


BRE TAN UAE oe nsec ccvcceonsconcsuvxastttyhdecaveagecsscbepeie 5.88 | 5.97 | 5.97] 5.99 | 5.97] 5.96 | 5.97] 5.94] 593] 5.91] 599] 5.97] 6.00 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE ..... 7.62 | 7.93 | 7.77 | 7.87 | 7.87 | 7.85 | 7.83 | 7.95 | 7.87] 7.90] 8.03 | 8.00 | 8.05 


SE PAVIGESS toe rccs scan sess cosa ctves os cas ec cst nase bre cay oncsacexeckocs 7.64 7.95 7.84 | 7.87 7.87 7.89 7.88 | 7.91 7.86 7.87 | 8.04 8.04 8.10 
- Data not available. NOTE: See “Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent 
P = preliminary benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls by industry 


Industry 


PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current Gollars ........s.cscescessssssssserssseseesenssreneeesseasenes 
Seasonally adjusted ....... - 
171.60 


Constant (1977) dollars 
WHINING .0n..ccncccccccccccccccecssssssssorossssecsssssnensenssssesscssvenoes 518.63 
CONSTRUCTION ...........s:scscssssessessecnesncenennsnensesenees 462.20 
MANUFACTURING 
Current Gollars ..........sccscsecesesessssscssecstensneesesesersrnees 385.56 
Constant (1977) dollars 219.69 
Durable goods ...........:..:secsecssecsssnsssneeneenneensensenneensees 415.71 
Lumber and wood products . 326.36 
Furniture and fixtures ................ 283.29 
Stone, clay, and glass products . 411.88 
Primary metal industri@s ..........:-s-ssee 484.72 
Blast furnaces and basic steel products 548.69 
Fabricated metal products .........-sssssssssessesseneneenens 398.96 
Machinery, except electrical ..........-sssecrsserersesreees 427.04 
Electrical and electronic equipment ............-+-++++- 384.48 
Transportation equipment ..........-..-.. 541.45 
Motor vehicles and equipment . 584.64 
Instruments and related products . 376.79 
Miscellaneous manufacturing ...........-s-se 286.83 
Nondurable GOOCS ..............-csessesecsesnessensensennentensens 343.73 
Food and kindred products . 341.60 
Tobacco manufactures .... 447.06 
Textile mill products ..........--ssreeee 266.39 


208.00 
466.34 


Apparel and other textile products 
Paper and allied Products .........-sssecssserenescsserensees 
365.31 
484.78 
603.72 


Printing and PUbliShing ..........--errecseernsesrssereerneseace 
Chemicals and allied products ... 

Petroleum and coal products 
Rubber and miscellaneous 


Plastics PrOGUCtS ..........--ressscsonessessneeseensssersensssennne 350.58 
Leather and leather products 217.09 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
UTILITIES ooccececsecsececesessssessesseencensnnsnensessenesneenseneae 448.37 
WHOLESALE TRADE ..............--::sescsscsssssseseeesseneesnees 358.36 
PRETAIL TRADE ..........-.:.::sessessesnscneesssnssnenseneessensaneenre 177.31 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL 
ESTATE 288.65 
SERVICES 260.76 


- Data not available. 
® = preliminary 


17. The Hourly Earnings Index for production or nonsupervisory workers on 


industry 


Manufacturing 
Transportation and public utilities .. 
Wholesale trade’ 
Retail trade 
Finance, insurance, and real estate’ 
SOrVviceS .....ssssesescsesessececersessessenennensneens 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant dollars) 


1 This series is not seasonally adjusted because the seasonal component is small 
both, and consequently cannot 


relative to the trend-cycle, irregular components, or 
be separated with sufficient precision. 
- Data not available. 


Annual average 


$294.05 | $301.16] $294.95 


296.24 
171.28 


298.00 
170.50 
508.79] 514.08 


447.72| 451.28 


380.03 
220.69 


374.37 
216.52 


410.59 
315.90 
276.19 
392.85 
473.55 
517.57 
395.11 


403.60 
309.85 
270.59 
393.09 
478.12 
544.85 
387.44 


422.42 
379.73 
546.08 
594.06 
369.90 
279.08 


415.74 
373.20 
524.15 
559.37 
369.87 
276.82 


336.73 
334.96 
424.85 
257.01 
205.13 
456.03 


333.68 
331.89 
442.50 
254.10 
202.35 
451.14 


359.25 
477.24 
597.49 


358.08 
476.10 
594.58 


352.34 
211.85 


343.44 
207.28 


438.01| 440.66 


351.74| 352.20 


173.73} 174.31 


282.83| 286.47 


254.80| 256.56 


Not seasonally adjusted 


$294.79 | $298.20 


299.90 
171.68 


519.28 


460.69 


381.78 
219.79 


412.41 
317.56 
277.85 
404.91 
481.56 
540.09 
396.34 


424.27 
383.11 
537.59 
576.79 
374.01 
282.24 


338.37 
335.23 
452.40 
258.96 
206.85 
454.33 
362.30 
478.68 
601.77 
347.71 
212.43 
441.73 
353.82 


175.52 


286.47 


256.56 


1985 1986 


Dec.? | Jan.? 
leas i 
$307.82 | $303.28 


306.77| 304.67 
172.74 - 


Aug. N 


Sept. Oct. ov. 


$301.46 | $302.32] $305.54 | $303.62 | $302.93 
299.95| 301.86] 303.62| 303.26) 303.45 
171.48] 171.68) 173.01) 171.54] 170.47 


July 


$298.05 
298.90 
170.80 


$298.55 
300.11 
170.50 


$303.02 
301.51 
172.56 


516.57| 515.91| 523.96] 509.65) 517.44) 524.40) 516.24 520.47| 538.02) 535.33 


461.54| 464.44) 461.77| 469.38] 468.03] 477.40] 472.15) 448.47 459.91| 457.93 


380.15 
217.85 


382.04 
218.18 


385.70 
219.65 


382.15 
217.38 


382,99 
217.48 


389.64 
220.63 


388.28 
219.37 


393.05 
221.19 


404.35| 393.41 
226.91 - 


410.23 
317.58 
276.83 
411.60 
480.73 
547.45 
395.24 


411.64 
325.61 
275.16 
415.52 
479.57 
543.05 
395.79 


417.31 
336.19 
281.46 
418.20 
486.97 
552.86 
400.48 


410.06 
325.54 
276.53 
418.35 
485.34 
559.31 
394.13 


412.05 
333.70 
285.19 
418.49 
480.32 
550.84 
395.93 


420.21 
337.39 
290.14 
420.75 
487.47 
554.14 
403.52 


418.78 
334.92 
292.40 
418.06 
480.65 
545.61 
401.72 


423.72 
327.06 
292.13 
413.82 
491.57 
557.76 
404.77 


437.99 
332.83 
303.40 
413.66 
503.96 
566.25 
420.04 


424.56 
327.89 
291.91 
408.77 
488.87 
542.94 
406.55 


417.99 
376.00 
538.04 
586.92 
368.96 
280.86 


421.06 
377.48 
539.30 
587.38 
372.50 
285.38 


427.65 
385.02 
539.32 
579.79 
376.07 
286.10 


420.65 
376.91 
531.30 
574.00 
370.76 
281.78 


422.10 
383.80 
531.30 
566.95 
373.41 
284.59 


432.22 
387.73 
544.43 
586.33 
381.41 
292.00 


430.97 
388.14 
545.28 
586.86 
377.29 
294.19 


438.06 
396.89 
550.41 
590.78 
384.09 
295.47 


451.54 
409.34 
574.62 
625.12 
403.18 
302.88 


436.17 
399.92 
552.98 
598.19 
384.70 
296.65 


337.26 
336.73 
424.38 
257.28 
203.20 
458.82 


339.55 
343.20 
469.32 
260.52 
205.98 
460.10 


342.54 
340.29 
483.69 
266.93 
209.19 
463.97 


341.82 
341.60 
437.65 
258.23 
206.34 
465.86 


344.20 
341.34 
461.52 
270.14 
207.32 
465.89 


348.00 
347.21 
438.15 
275.40 
209.88 
473.06 


346.73 
343.00 
448.84 
276.48 
210.86 
472.40 


350.00 
344.92 
439.71 
279.75 
212.18 
477.20 


358.02 
353.68 
451.06 
283.45 
216.13 
489.52 


350.15 
344.99 
437.55 
279.76 
214.70 
475.00 


369.53 
486.38 
620.27 


373.76 
496.44 
610.20 


384.12 
503.71 
623.38 


368.48 
494.62 
623.92 


360.00 
481.01 
595.56 


358.08 
480.17 
583.80 


358.45 
484.99 
596.52 


360.69 
482.56 
606.10 


369.74 
483.39 
605.77 


373.98 
487.81 
620.49 


350.58 
216.58 


356.01 
219.79 


366.66 
220.78 


358.07 
216.97 


350.20 
221.54 


346.72 
218.63 


346.36 
216.92 


351.41 
219.41 


346.83 
215.50 


345.61 
218.04 


441.78| 441.73| 449.40] 448.33] 454.86] 457.34 452.67| 457.02| 459.76) 452.40 


354.82| 357.59] 360.99] 359.68] 358.90) 362.00 357.98| 361.62| 366.99] 360.58 


179.07| 177.90| 175.52| 175.80) 179.10] 173.64 


175.22| 177.91| 179.39] 180.27 


285.74| 284.23] 291.77| 285.68] 286.77) 292.29 290.40] 291.41| 298.74] 295.93 


260.50| 263.71| 263.71| 264.87] 268.30] 266.99 


257.21| 257.68] 261.03] 260.17 


NOTE: See ‘Notes on 
revision. 


the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark 


private nonagricultural payrolls by 


Seasonally adjusted 


169.4 
158.0 156.8 
173.8 172.3 


P = preliminary 
NOTE: See “Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark 
revision. 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW March 1986 e Current Labor Statistics: Employment Data 


18. Indexes of diffusion: industries in which employment increased, data seasonally adjusted 


(In percent) 


Time span and year 


Over 1-month span 


- Data not available. within the spans. See the ‘‘Definitions’’ in this section. See “Notes on the 
NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment rising. (Half data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
of the unchanged components are counted as rising.) Data are centered 


19. Annual data: Employment status of the noninstitutional population 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Employment status 
Noninstitutional population ...........:csesessseserssesesseeeeees 179,912 


Labor force 


Total! (QUINDEN) 5 scccscosestssnsasescevestssecesacsenssescteseverrese 106,559 110,315 | 111,872 | 113,226 | 115,241 | 117,167 
Percent Of POPulation ..........sccscscsscseeeeneeeenseeesnes 63.5 64.0 64.2 64.3 64.4 64.7 65.1 
Employed 
Total (number) ...... BS 97,679 | 100,421 102,042 | 101,194 | 102,510 | 106,702 | 108,856 
Percent of population ..... 3 i 60.0 60.0 59.0 58.0 58.0 60.0 60.0 
Resident Armed Forces ............cccceesceseeeee 1,631 1,597 1,645 1,668 1,676 1,697 1,706 
Civilian 
Total 96,048 98,824 100,397 99,526 | 100,834 | 105,005 | 107,150 
Agriculture .... 3,387 3,347 3,368 3,401 3,383 3,321 3,179 
Nonagricultural i 92,661 95,477 95,938 97,030 96,125 97,450 | 101,685 | 103,971 
Unemployed 
HOA (OUMTIDOR): sesasercssesvsceesticerrsescosevacentaseveonseoe 6,202 6,137 7,637 8,273 10,678 10,717 8,539 8,312 
Percent of labor force ... 6.0 5.8 7.0 7.5 9.5 9.5 7.4 7.1 
Not in labor force (NUMDbEr) ..........:..ecceeseseeseeeees 59,659 59,900 60,806 61,460 62,067 62,665 62,839 62,744 


20. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Industry 


Total employment 82,471 89,823 | 90,406 | 91,156 | 89,566 | 90,196 97,698 
Private sector ....... 67,344 73,876 | 74,166 | 75,126 | 73,729 | 74,330 81,403 
Goods-producing .. 24,346 26,461 | 25,658 | 25,497 | 23,813 | 23,334 25,056 
Mining ........... 813 958 1,027 1,139 1,128 952 969 
Construction .... 3,851 4,463 4,346 4,188 3,905 3,948 4,661 

IM GLINCAIERCHRAATIING) 25s chsdagas done ancecn ovannca svn edcisahecvesteglifad vucestieoccrs 19,682 21,040 | 20,285 | 20,170 | 18,781 | 18,434 19,426 
EPVICS-PTOGUCING | sicissstapetionceseibassetasthtesverssecstuseusesarthcaescaioesséig 58,125 63,363 | 64,748 | 65,659 | 65,753 | 66,862 72,642 
Transportation and public utilities 4,713 5,136 5,146 5,165 5,082 4,954 5,300 
Wholesale trade .............. 4,708 5,204 5,275 5,358 5,278 5,268 5,769 

FRO GBD TADS: acrussessaciscicccsesisecctreasteaasa 13,808 14,989 | 15,035 | 15,189 | 15,179 | 15,613 17,426 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 4,467 4,975 5,160 §,298 5,341 5,468 5,924 

SOT VICOS voarectscosshevs cassecussssessueteonanva sasvinostatecteisrcecvassivassisnoteions 15,303 17,112 | 17,890 | 18,619 | 19,036 | 19,694 21,929 
15,127 15,947 | 16,241 | 16,031 | 15,837 | 15,869 16,295 

2,727 2,773 2,866 2,772 2,739 2,774 2,875 

3,377 3,541 3,610 3,640 3,640 3,662 3,780 

9,023 9,633 9,765 9,619 9,458 9,434 9,640 


NOTE: Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning in 1959. See revision. 
“Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark P = preliminary 
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21. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonagricultural 


Industry 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 a 1982 1983 1984 1985? 
ab “ly 7a =I ail Callew 1 T 
Private sector 
Average weekly hours .......- 36.0 35.8 35.7 35.3 35.2 34.8 35.0 35.3 35.1 


Average hourly. earnings 
Average weekly earnings 


Mining 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings .. 
Average weekly earnings ... 


Construction 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly earnings 


Manufacturing 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly earnings 


Transportation and public utilities 
Average weekly hours ....... 39.9 40.0 39.9 39.6 39.4 39.0 39.0 39.4 39.4 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly earnings 


Wholesale trade 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings ... 
Average weekly earnings 


Retail trade 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly earnings 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly earnings 


Services 

Average weekly NOUFS ....-...-sscssssssseenssssssssecerennercennesenennsssees 33.0 32.8 32.7 32.6 32.6 32.6 32.7 32.8 32.8 
Average hourly earnings .. ‘ 

Average weekly earnings 


p = preliminary 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW March 1986 e Current Labor Statistics: Compensation and Industrial Relations Dat 


22. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


(June 1981 = 100) 


Civilian workers 2 
Workers, by occupational group: 


White-collar workers 4.9 
Blue-collar workers . 3.3 
Service workers .......... ae 3.9 
Workers, by industry division: 
Manufacturing 3.3 
Nonmanufacturing .. 4.6 
SO@riCeS ........csececeseee 4.7 
Public administration * 4.8 
Private industry WOrkeTS ............:cccsccseseseseseenseeeenenestsenenesenenes 3.9 
Workers, by ee at 
White-collar workers .. ts 48 
Blue-collar workers rs 3.2 
SOlVICG: WOPKOPG : cciscascesessasessenavoscvercovavenssctysvesveressecstassosvaqgeeesce 3.0 
Workers, by industry division: 
Manufacturing 3.3 
Nonmanufacturing 43 
State and local government Worke’lS. .............-:scsesecssesereers a 6 5.7 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers 7 5.7 
Blue-collar workers 6 5.4 


Workers, by industry division: 


Elementary and secondary .. 
Hospitals and other services* : 
Public administration ..............ecscssssesecssssscssssssecsesseseneeneees 


RODMwOo 


Cost (cents-per-hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index and State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 
consists of wages, salaries and employer cost of employee benefits. 3 Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 
2 Consist of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) * Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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23. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries only, by occupation and industry group 


(June 1981 = 100) 


L 1983 1984 1985 Percent change 
——+ — iI ai + = 
. ie 3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. Mar. June Sepi. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. ended | ended 
Dec., 1985 
Civilian Workers | ...........sececesecesesesseessenesssnenenenenenenensnensanenensnensetes 116.5 117.9 118.8 120.3 121.7 123.1 124.2 126.3 127.0 0.6 4.4 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers .. 117.9 119.3 120.4 122.2 123.5 125.2 126.4 128.8 129.8 8 5.1 
Blue-collar workers . 114.0 115.3 116.1 117.0 118.2 119.3 120.5 422.0 122.3 2 3.5 
Service workers 117.4 120.0 119.8 122.3 124.3 124.8 125.3 128.0 128.6 & 3.5 
Workers, by industry division 
Manufacturing ......--.:sessccserssenssnssesnessssssensnncnnsnnenscnssnssnsansnnensenness 114.5 115.7 116.8 118.0 119.5 121.0 122.3 123.2 123.8 aS 3.6 
Nonmanufacturing . 6 117.4 118.9 119.7 121.3 122.6 123.9 125.0 127.6 128.4 6 4.7 
SOPiCeS ........seeeeeeeee ag 121.3 123.3 123.8 127.2 128.9 129.7 130.5 134.2 134.8 4 4.6 
Public administration 2 .. 119.4 120.4 121.3 124.4 125.7 127.0 127.2 131.4 132.0 5 5.0 
Private industry WOFKEES. ...........+-:::scseseseerensrsssssrenententenees 115.8 117.2 118.2 119.2 120.6 122.0 123.3 124.9 125.6 6 4.1 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrKEeLS .........eccesssseseesenenensssrennessenatsannanensnnanes 117.2 118.5 119.9 120.9 122.3 124.0 125.5 127.3 128.3 8 4.9 
Professional and technical .... 120.4 122.2 123.8 125.2 127.3 127.7 128.7 131.2 131.5 we 3.3 
Managers and administrators .. 115.7 118.0 119.2 121.0 122.2 123.8 126.5 127.7 128.4 15 5:1 
Salesworkers .... mn 111.2 110.2 111.9 110.5 111.6 116.3 117.4 119.3 122.5 27 9.8 
Clerical WOrKELS .........cessssccsscessennrenceterseeensensenes re 118.3 119.8 120.7 122.0 122.9 124.7 125.6 127.1 127.9 6 41 

Blue-collar workers 113.9 115.1 115.9 116.7 118.0 119.1 120.3 121.7 122.0 2 3.4 
Craft and kindred workers ... 115.4 116.5 117.3 118.0 119.4 120.8 122.0 123.7 123.8 =a 3.7 
Operatives, except transport ...... 113.6 114.9 115.8 116.6 117.9 118.9 120.1 121.1 121.6 4 3.1 
Transport equipment operatives 110.2 Tt 112.7 113.4 114.0 114.5 115.7 117.7 117.8 an 3.3 
Nonfarm laborers 112.1 112.9 114.1 114.7 115.9 116.7 118.5 118.6 119.8 1.0 3.4 

Service workers ..... 116.5 119.8 119.3 121.2 123.7 123.8 124.4 126.3 126.6 2 2.3 

Workers, by industry division: 

Manufacturing 114.5 115.7, 116.8 118.0 119.5 121.0 122.3 123.2 123.8 5 3.6 
Durables .... 114.4 115.7 116.6 117.7 119.1 120.6 122.0 122.7 123.4 8 3.6 
Nondurables 114.6 115.8 117.1 118.6 120.2 121.6 122.6 124.0 124.6 A) 3.7 

Nonmanufacturing 116.5 118.0 119.0 119.9 121.2 122.6 123.9 125.9 126.6 6 4.5 
Construction ..... 3 112.9 113.3 114.0 114.3 114.4 415.5 116.6 117.3 117.9 5 3.1 
Transportation and public URI TIES 0... eeeceeeerseeeeeneeeeneee 116.8 118.5 119.3 119.9 120.7 121.7 122.8 124.8 125.2 3 3.7 
Wholesale and retail trade .........-...ssseeceesssessssnerseserenenens 112.3 114.3 116.0 116.5 118.1 118.8 121.1 122.7 123.7 8 4.7 

Wholesale trade .......-. i 116.5 118.2 120.0 120.7 122.9 123.7 126.8 A270 128.3 ie) 4.4 
Retail trade ... 110.6 112.8 114.4 114.9 116.2 116.9 118.9 120.8 121.9 9 4.9 
Finance, insurance, and real @State ........--rccssscseree 116.9 116.1 116.9 115.3 115.8 122.0 121.7 124.1 126.5 1.9 9.2 
Services 121.9 124.2 124.7 127.1 129.5 129.9 131.0 133.9 134.1 at 3.6 
State and local government WOFKETS ..........---s.-ssssesssee 120.0 121.6 122.0 126.1 127.1 128.4 128.7 133.2 134.2 8 5.6 
Workers, by occupational group 
White-collar workers ... 120.6 122.2 122.5 127.1 128.0 129.3 129.6 134.3 135.3 sil 5:7, 
Blue-collar workers .. 116.9 119.1 119.6 121.9 122.5 124.2 124.5 127.9 128.4 4 4.8 
Workers, by industry division 

Services 120.6 122.2 122.5 127.2 128.1 129.4 129.7 134.5 135.6 8 5.9 
Schools .... 120.6 122.2 122.3 127.8 128.7 129.9 130.2 135.8 137.0 9 6.4 
Elementary and secondary oe 121.7 122.9 123.0 129.3 130.2 130.8 131.1 137.5 138.5 at 6.4 
Hospitals and other services 2, ee = : ! 130.9 5 4.0 

Public administration 2 5 


1 Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) 2 Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 
and State and iocal government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 3 Includes, for example, library, social and health services. 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers, by bargaining status, region, and area size 


(June 1981 = 100) 


Percent change 


COMPENSATION 


Workers, by bargaining status’ 

Union 2.6 
Manufacturing .. 1.9 
Nonmanufacturing 3.3 

Nonunion 46 
Manufacturing ...... 4.6 
Nonmanufacturing 47 

Workers, by region ' 
Northeast 4.9 
41 
Midwest (formerly North Central) 3.1 
West 3.9 
Workers, by area size ' 
Metropolitan areas 4.0 
Other areas 3.4 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status 

Union * i 3.1 
Manufacturing ..............0. 4 4 : : ; F i P y l 5 3.2 
Nonmanufacturing ; 3.1 

4.6 
41 
Nonmanufacturing 49 
Workers, by region ' 

54 
4.3 
3.5 
3.8 

Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas 4.4 
Other areas 3.4 


, ' ‘Ine indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and Monthly Labor Review Technical Note, “Estimation procedures for the 
industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Employment Cost Index,” May 1982. 
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25. Specified compensation and wage adjustments from contract settlements, and effective wage adjustments, private 
industry collective bargaining situations covering 1,000 workers or more (in percent) 


1984 1985 pest 


First year Of COMtACE ......cssececsssssssrseesenseneennennnennens i Ml i i I i y H i 
Annual rate over life of contract ' 5 Hy H i i 1.4 


Measure 


Specified adjustments: 
Total compensation ' adjustments, ? settlements 
covering 5,000 workers or more: 


Wage adjustments, settlements covering 1,000 
workers or more: 
First year Of COMTACE .......sseseesessesseees . k i ; i fe ' f H } 
Annual rate over life of contract 3 : é I i } 1.9 


Effective adjustments: 
Total effective wage adjustment ° ............ 
From settlements reached in period 
Deferred from settlements reached in earlier 


up RO 


g-adjustments clauses .. 


1 Compensation includes wages, salaries, and employers’ cost of employee compensation or wages. 
benefits when contract is negotiated. 3 Because of rounding total may not equal sum of parts. 


2 Adjustments are the net result of increases, decreases and no changes in Pp = preliminary 


26. Average specified compensation and wage adjustments, major collective bargaining settlements in private 


industry situations covering 1,000 workers or more during 4-quarter periods (in percent) 


Average for four quarters ending-- 


Measure 


Specified total compensation adjustments, settlements covering 5,000 
workers or more, all industries: 


First year of contract ............. 
Annual rate over life of contrac’ 


Specified wage adjustments, settlements covering 1,000 workers or 
more: 


All industries 
First year of contract 
Contracts with COLA clauses ... 
Contracts without COLA clauses . 
Annual rate over life of contract . 
Contracts with COLA clauses ... ase 
Contracts without COLA ClaUSES .......---ssessccssnnssssessnesscennanenrennessessennnes 

Manufacturing 

First year Of CONtrACE .....-...-+-+0++0 
Contracts with COLA clauses .. 
Contracts without COLA clauses 
Annual rate over life of contract .... 
Contracts with COLA clauses ...... 
Contracts without COLA clauses .............- 
Nonmanufacturing 
First year Of COMtraCt .....-ccssssssssssseececeseeesesssnannnnssccsnsssenccseneesnnneness see 
Contracts with COLA clauses .. , 
Contracts without COLA clauses ... 
Annual rate over life of contract ....... 
Contracts with COLA clauses ..... 
Contracts without COLA clauses 
Construction 
First year of contract ...........--- 
Contracts with COLA clauses ..... 
Contracts without COLA clauses 
Annual rate over life of contract .. 
Contracts with COLA clauses .... 
Contracts without COLA clauses ....... 


P = preliminary 


1 Data do not meet publication standards. 
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27. Average effective wage adjustments, private industry collective bargaining situations covering 1,000 
workers or more during 4-quarter periods (in percent) 


Average for four quarters ending-- 


Effective wage adjustment 


For all workers:' 
Total 


From settlements reached in period ............. of 
Deferred from settlements reached in earlier period . 3 
From cost-of-living-adjustments ClAUSES ..........sssesesesens 5 
For workers receiving changes: - 
Total oy! 
From settlements reached in period ..... et, ay 
Deferred from settlements reached in earlier Period ..........seseeeeeee oo 
From cost-of-living-adjustments clauses a 


1 Because of rounding total may not equal sum of parts. P = preliminary 


28. Specified compensation and wage adjustments from contract settlements, and effective wage adjustments, State and 
local government collective bargaining situations covering 1,000 workers or more (in percent) 


Annual average 


1984 1985 


Second 6 months 


Measure 1985° 


Specified adjustments: 
Total compensation ' adjustments, 2 settlements covering 5,000 workers or more: 


HEM WERE IONE OIMRTACH rss c cartecec nance Scns cov acevaas cose vahuscvenasadbosvehiasir essed svusd cusaiaintities dciciptqones deacon sxnandsernsbueugpounoeyheellaeraiSoaegaiincmeeroet y 8 3.8 
PAD MMA atG OVER NFO OE CORT ECU to tercsvavvessoncascese dsscszatvastarce ses silucseaudhsndnasapbadenspapsanine hansesh;usdangavenssscerinen eaidaesetsasessseregaoeesecs i i 5.3 


Wage adjustments, settlements covering 1,000 workers or more: 


First year of contract 4.4 
Annual rate over life of contract 5.6 
Effective adjustments: 
Total effective wage adjustment ° 4.1 
From settlements reached in period ...... 3.2 
Deferred from settlements reached in earlier periods 9 


From cost-of-living-adjustment clauses 


' Compensation includes wages, salaries, and employers’ cost of employee ° Because of rounding total may not equal sum of parts. 
benefits when contract is negotiated. “ Less than .05 percent. 
? Adjustments are the net result of increases, decreases and no changes in P = preliminary 


compensation or wages. 


29. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period ... 
In effect during period 


Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in 
thousands) ...........cccccessesseseesesesees 
In effect during period (in 
TROUSEMIGS), cocvcvectonssesstessccapspniaissedtc 


Days idle: 
Number (in thousands) ................. 
Percent of estimated working 
MUI Y Yecrcbisjestiscchnaatipssesi iene atsessesaciaoy 


: Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total 1968, pp. 54-56. 
working time: Private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An - Data not available. 
explanation of the measurement of Idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is P = preliminary 


found in ‘Total Economy’ Measure of Strike Idleness, Monthly Labor Review, October 
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. Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: U.S. city average, by expenditure category and commodity 
all items 


vice group; and CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers, 


167 = 100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Annual 


Sonae average 


ONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS: 


HW TRETTIS ..ceccuecccecnssscsssesussosecocssccouccnscssssnesnscnsccnsconcesrsnsseneenscencanenncensonssenee sii. 


FOOd at NOME sesscsncnsssseene "| 292.6 
Cereals and bakery products .. 


Meats, poultry, fish, AMG OGGS .....---ssssssccnseseersnsessressesessennanennensess 266.6 

Dairy Product ........scsssssscesssesesssnsesersnnescennnnessessnansrsanncscnnnnnssnnsnssss 253.2 

Fruits and vegetables «| 317.4 

Other foods at home ............ wa) 352.2 
Sugar and sweets .........+..- | 389.1 

Fats and oils .............++ | 288.0 

Nonalcoholic beverages 443.0 

Other prepared foods .... 284.9 

Food away from home ... ae w.| 333.4 
Alcoholic DeVerageS ........:ssessessessessssnessnsencnneenersnsansennegnsentnss ave! 222.1 

Housing 

Shelter 0... : sand : : 

Renters’ costs (12/82=100) .............. -| 108.6 

Rent, residential ........... 249.3 

| Other renters’ costs .... 373.4 


Homeowners’ costs (12/82=100) ..... .| 107.3 
Owners’ equivalent rent (12/82=100) .. 
Household insurance (12/82= 100) .... 

Maintenance and repairs ............--++0+ 
Maintenance and repair services .... 
Maintenance and repair commodities .... = 

Fuel and other utilities ..........-:sscccecseessssnsenesensenssnnsenesenennnennnsnssnsrens 387.3 

FUCIS ..0...ceceseosseereresencnsensees ea 

Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas . 


Gas (piped) and electricity ....... 4 
Other utilities and public services ..... «| 230.2 
Household furnishings and operations 242.5 
Housefurnishings 199.1 
Housekeeping supplies 303.2 
Housekeeping Services .....--sssscsessssseessnssesnnsesssesnnessennnnnssrnnnnssennnets 327.5 


Apparel and upkeep 
Apparel commodities ...... 


Men’s and boys’ apparel . «| 192.4 
Women’s and girls’ apparel ...... we| 163.6 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel 287.0 
FOOtWEAR ......eceseseerrenseesnsnenseenens 209.5 
Other apparel commodities ... | 216.4 
Apparel SCrvices ......-..-erseseessssessernsesseens 305.0 
Transportation ......scsssssvsssesseseecessseessnnnsnnsssnrneccecensnnnnnnnnerenggcgereannsnses 311.7 
Private transportation . 306.6 
New vehicles .... 208.0 
New cars .... .| 208.5 
Used cars ... .| 375.7 
Motor fuel ..... | 370.7 
Gasoline ........00++ ..| 370.2 
Maintenance and rep: | 341.5 
Other private transportation ............ ..| 273.3 
Other private transportation COMMOGAIICS .......--creerresesreneneeees 201.5 

_ Other private transportation services ..... ..| 295.0 
Public tramsportation .......cesssssseesssssssssseseesnnnserensnnnnnnssssreenennanasesenentet® 385.2 
Medical Care ...ccssssssesssesssssssncssnersnssesecenscsnnssnnccnascnnncnnessnneset® «| 979.5 
Medical care commodities . 239.7 
Medical care services ..... we] 410.3 
Professional Services ..........-+ ..| 346.1 
Other medical Care SCrVICES .....-..-ssssecssesessessenneesensssreeeres «| 488.0 
Entertainment 255.1 


Entertainment commodities .. 
Entertainment SCrviCes .....-.--+---sessessrssrncensesenesneses 


Other goods and SCrVICES ..--ssvsseeessssreessneesseunscersensserrinneessnteee 
Tobacco products 
Persomal Care ......sssecsecseevecessesseeneessensessasens 


Toilet goods and personal care appliances . 

Personal Care SCFVICES ...-..--scsersesrererees 274.1 
Personal and educational expenses .. 365.7 

School books and supplies ...... .| 322.8 

Personal and educational SErviCeS «...-.+---ressssss0 375.6 


See footnotes at end of table. 


322.2 
374.7 


302.0 
309.8 
296.8 
317.0 


258.0 
925.7 


229.5 


349.9 


313.6 
338.9 


206.0 


299.7 
212.1 


320.9 


319.9 
314.2 
214.9 
215.2 
379.7 
373.8 
373.3 
351.4 
287.6 
202.6 
312.8 
402.8 


403.1 
256.7 
435.1 
367.3 
517.0 


265.0 
260.6 
271.8 


326.6 
328.5 
281.9 
278.5 
286.0 
397.1 
350.8 
407.7 


225.8 


343.6 


109.5 


415.8 
270.5 


480.8 
623.4 


234.3 


333.9 


201.8 


298.8 
210.1 


316.0 


314.3 
308.7 
213.6 
213.9 
384.6 
352.4 
351.6 
348.2 
284.4 
203.8 
308.5 
394.4 


393.8 
249.8 
425.3 
359.3 
505.2 


261.3 
257.9 
266.7 


320.5 
323.2 
278.2 
275.4 
281.7 
386.9 
343.8 
396.9 


497.7 
612.0 


247.1 
200.0 
313.6 
338.3 


204.6 
190.2 
196.4 
166.5 
300.7 
213.9 
216.3 
319.9 


321.8 
316.3 
214.3 
214.7 
380.3 
384.7 
384.5 
350.4 
286.6 
203.9 
311.3 
399.3 


401.7 
257.0 
433.0 
366.4 
513.6 


264.8 
260.1 
272.0 


323.0 
324.8 
281.7 
277.9 
286.1 
389.1 
344.9 
399.4 


113.5 
112.7 
367.8 
421.1 
267.8 
399.9 
497.3 
601.9 
467.1 
242.8 
246.5 
198.8 
313.1 
339.8 


202.8 
188.0 
194.5 
163.4 
294.5 
211.4 
216.7 
321.4 


321.8 
316.1 
214.3 
214.7 
376.7 
385.5 
385.3 
351.1 
287.6 
202.2 
313.0 
402.4 


404.0 
257.8 
435.8 
368.1 
517.6 


265.7 
260.8 
273.3 


325.0 
330.0 
282.3 
278.9 
286.3 
390.1 
345.5 
400.4 


244.6 
247.1 
199.0 
313.9 
341.5 


209.6 
195.3 
201.5 
176.1 
302.0 
210.9 
215.2 
324.1 


319.7 
313.6 
214.2 
214.5 
374.3 
377.7 
377.4 
353.5 
285.8 
203.4 
310.4 
408.0 


408.3 
260.2 
440.5 
371.7 
523.9 


266.8 
262.5 
273.3 


333.3 
332.8 
284.1 
280.6 
288.2 
412.5 
362.1 
423.9 


245.9 


316.4 
342.7 


211.2 
196.8 
203.6 
176.5 
307.0 
215.5 
214.9 
326.3 


323.2 
317.0 
218.2 
218.4 
376.4 
376.7 
376.1 
355.8 
293.9 
201.6 
321.2 
412.8 


413.0 
262.7 
445.8 
375.5 
530.8 


269.0 
264.0 
276.6 


335.3 
334.7 
285.4 
281.1 
290.2 
415.4 
364.7 
426.9 


328.4 
381.9 


307.9 
315.6 
302.5 
322.0 
271.5 
257.2 
334.4 
365.7 
405.1 
292.1 
459.7 
298.0 
353.1 
237.5 


356.8 
393.8 
118.8 
273.4 
401.1 
116.7 
116.7 
115.7 
379.1 
432.6 
27741 
394.6 
484.7 
650.3 
442.6 
247.3 
248.8 
199.8 
318.3 
343.9 


205.0 
189.5 
198.6 
164.4 
313.9 
209.1 
215.5 
329.8 


323.9 
317.3 
219.7 
219.9 
374.1 
373.3 
372.5 
357.9 
297.7 
203.4 
325.5 
419.6 


418.2 
264.5 
451.9 
378.9 
540.3 


270.8 
264.7 
279.9 


339.1 
342.7 
288.1 
285.3 
291.8 
416.8 
371.0 
427.6 
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30. Continued— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: U.S. city average, by expenditure category and commodity 
service group; and CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers, all items 


(1967=100, unless otherwise indicated) 


; average 
aes Jan. Feb. | Mar. Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
1984 | 1985 : + 
maa 
325.5| 326.6| 327.4} 328.4 | 
i 311.1] 322.2) 316.1] 317.4] 318.8] 320.1] 321.3] 322.3] 322.8] 323.5 324.5 
gesesalen 280.7| 286.7| 282.7} 284.0] 285.3| 286.8] 287.0} 286.9] 286.5} 286.5} 287.1 287.9 ae once soa 
Food and beverages -...... 2951/ 3020 299.3) 301.4| 301.6] 301.6] 301.0] 301.4} 301.6] 301.8] 302.1] 302.5) 303 5.6] 907. 
Commodities less food and beverages .... - - - - - - - - - - - - 
hioreaables less food and evanne bid 275.7| 282.1| 274.4] 274.7| 277.9] 281.5| 283.1] 283.5) 282.9) 283.1) 284.6 285.3 cae pipe ‘oa ! 
Apparel commodities sta 187.0| 191.6] 185.7] 187.5| 191.3} 191.8] 191.0] 190.2] 188.0] 190.6] 195.3] 196.7 s ane ase 
Nondurables less food, beverages, and apparel 324.5| 324.2] 327.1] 332.3] 335.1| 336.2} 336.4] 335.4) 335.3) 335.6) 337.8 ; F 
Durables 
Transportation services 


Medical care services 
Other services 


Special indexes: 
All items less food 
All items less shelter 


All items less medical care 
Commodities less food 
Nondurables less food 
Nondurables less food and apparel 
Nondurables 
Services less rent of shelter 
Services less medical care .. 
Energy 
All items less energy 
All items less food and energy ... 
Commodities less food and energy 
Energy commodities 
SOTVICES HESS LONONOY: crsscariarss csoncsh ossisscotaasous cessesescazeacsavacsachyeacedsennacoros 


Purchasing power of the consumer dollar: 
1967 =$1.00 
1957-59 =$1.00 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN WAGE EARNERS 
AND CLERICAL WORKERS: 
All items 
All items (1957-59=100) .... 


Food and beverages . 
FOO sasiscscpvatedoarssead 
Food at home ... 
Cereals and bakery products 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs 
Dairy products .............0. 
Fruits and vegetables .. 
Other foods at home 
Sugar and sweets .. 
Fats and oils .............. 
Nonalcoholic beverages 
Other prepared foods ... 
Food away from home .. 
Alcoholic beverages 


Housing 
Shelter ........... 

Renters’ costs (12/84= 
Rent, residential ............ 
Other renters’ costs ..... 

Homeowners’ costs (12/84 =100) ..... 
Owners’ equivalent rent (12/84 = 100) 
Household insurance (12/84 = 100) .... 

Maintenance and repairs .................. 
Maintenance and repair services .... 
Maintenance and repair commodities . 

Fuel and other utilities 

(OLN erat Serer eed Sole pari 
Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas 
Gas (piped) and electricity ........ 

Other utilities and public services ... 

Household furnishings and operations . 

Housefurnishings ..... 

Housekeeping supplies 

Housekeeping services 


Apparel and upkeep 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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30. Continued— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: U.S. city average, by expenditure category and commodity 
service group; and CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers, all items 


(1967=100, unless otherwise indicated) 
Annual 1985 1986 
Series average (—— Tra ha SIPS = T oa! 
|-——— 

4984 | 1985 Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 

il — jt — — a + 
a oT Pl at cal nae cee ay 

Apparel COMMOGITICS ...........ssccsescneernesssneessessenecnnecnnesenennneennnsssssrensts 186.6] 191.3| 185.1] 187.2] 190.9] 191.5) 190.7] 190.0 187.8| 190.4) 195.1 196.6] 496.5) 194.1] 189.4 


Men’s and boys’ apparel ... 192.9] 198.2| 199.6] 193.1] 195.7} 197.8) 198.2 196.6| 194.8] 197.3] 201.8] 203.5) 203.7 202.2) 198.8 


Women’s and girls’ apparel .. 165.0| 171.3| 162.1] 165.8} 171.5| 172.0] 169.7) 168.4 165.5| 169.9| 178.2| 180.0] 178.3] 174.5] 166.1 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel .. ..| 297.6] 311.7] 299.7| 310.1] 314.5] 306.4) 310.6 313.5| 306.4| 311.2| 314.9) 314.8] 320.7) 31 7.3| 332.7 
FOOtWEAN ....cccscscscscseceeesecscncsesesessessscssnenensscansnsnsesssnsenssenenenensaeannnentsns® 210.0} 212.5| 209.5| 210.8) 213.4| 213.3] 213.3 214.1} 211.6} 210.5| 211.0] 212.6] 215.9 213.6| 209.9 

Other apparel COMMOGIICS ........sesesecesseecseseeeseeeenensasaeeeenensesnentenes 204.5| 203.1) 199.9] 203.0] 204.2} 203.3} 202.7 204,0| 204.5} 205.2| 202.5| 202.4] 202.5 202.4) 203.5 
Apparel services 302.9| 318.5) 310.2) 313.6) 314.7] 316.1| 317.0 317.6| 319.0) 320.5| 321.6) 323.2) 323.6] 324.4 327.2 


Transportation east ssosseeunsessnnecunnsecunnegnneenanennneegunnagcnnagnnngaaeesss 313.9| 321.6] 316.7} 316.3} 318.7) 322.0) 323.3 323.6| 323.5| 322.3] 321.1) 322.2) 324.6 325.3] 325.1 
Private transportation . .| 310.1} 317.4| 912.6) 312.2) 314.6) 318.0] 319.4 319.6| 319.3) 318.0) 316.6) 317.6) 320.1 320.8| 320.2 


New vehicles .... 207.3} 214.2| 212.0] 212.8) 213.2) 213.2] 213.5 213.6| 213.6| 213.5| 213.5} 215.3] 217.5) 218.6 219.0 


New cars .... 207.9} 214.5| 212.4) 213.1] 213.4] 213.4] 213.8 214.0| 214.0] 213.9) 213.8) 215.5 217.8 218.8) 219.2 
Used cars .. 375.7| 379.7| 382.8| 384.6) 386.2} 386.4| 384.2 380.3| 376.7| 374.0| 374.3] 375.3| 376.4 375.6| 374.1 
Motor fuel .. 372.2| 375.4| 359.0| 354.0) 362.2} 375.7| 383.0 386.2| 387.2| 383.8| 379.5| 376.3| 378.7 379.6| 375.3 


Gasoline ..... 371.8| 375.0) 358.2) 353.2 361.6 375.3| 382.7| 386.0| 387.0] 383.7| 379.2) 375.8 378.1| 378.9| 374.6 


Maintenance and repair .... 342.2| 352.6| 347.9) 349.2) 349.6] 349.3| 350.6 351.5| 352.2| 352.9] 354.5) 356.9) 357.2 359.0) 359.4 
Other private transportation ........... ..| 274.2| 287.7| 284.7} 285.2) 285.1} 286.3 285.9| 286.9| 287.7| 287.6] 285.2| 289.2 293.7| 294.7| 296.9 
Other private transportation COMMOGITIES ........--s-ssersrssreeeernees 203.9| 204.7| 204.2) 206.1} 204.2| 205.1) 203.5 205.9| 204.3| 204.9] 205.6] 205.0) 203.7 204.3| 205.6 

Other private transportation services ... 295.4] 312.3| 308.6] 308.7| 309.2} 310.4} 310.4 310.9| 312.4| 312.1] 308.9} 314.1) 320.2 321.3} 323.7 
Public transportation 376.8| 391.7| 384.2| 384.2] 386.7| 387.4] 387.6 388.4| 392.1] 393.5| 396.8] 399.3] 400.1 400.2] 408.6 


Medical care 377.7| 401.2} 389.3] 392.0} 394.6) 396.1| 397.7 399.8| 402.0| 404.5| 406.3] 408.5) 410.9 412.6) 416.0 
Medical care commodities . | 239.7| 256.3) 248.0| 249.6] 251.5) 253.5 254.8| 256.7| 257.4] 259.0) 259.8] 260.9 262.2| 262.3) 264.1 
Medical care services ............ | 407.9| 482.7] 420.1] 423.1] 425.7} 427.1 428.7| 430.7| 433.3| 436.1) 438.1| 440.6 443.2| 445.4) 449.2 

Professional ServiCes ..........-++++ .| 346.5} 367.7| 357.2| 359.7) 362.4) 363.6 365.0| 366.8] 368.5| 370.4| 372.1| 373.7 375.8| 377.6) 379.3 


Other medical care services 484.7| 513.9| 498.8| 502.3) 505.0) 506.6) 508.2 510.5| 514.4) 518.4| 520.7) 524.4) 527.5 530.4] 536.9 
Entertainment 256.6| 256.9| 257.3| 258.6] 258.9} 260.1) 260.9 260.8| 261.6| 263.0} 263.7) 263.0) 265.4 
Entertainment commodities a i 251.1| 251.9| 252.2) 253.2) 253.1] 253.9) 254.5 254.3| 256.0| 257.1) 257.2| 255.7) 257.8 
Entertainment services 267.4| 266.8] 267.4| 269.2| 270.0) 272.0 273.2| 273.3| 272.6| 274.6] 276.3) 276.8 280.0 


Other goods and services 
Tobacco products 
Personal care 

Toilet goods and personal care appliances . 
Personal Care S@IVICES ......-....ereeeseeeee 
Personal and educational expenses . 
School books and supplies ............. 
Personal and educational services 


315.6| 317.1] 317.6] 318.3] 318.8) 319.5 321.8| 322.9| 328.7| 330.1} 330.5) 331.9 334.9 
320.8| 323.0| 323.4] 323.6| 323.6) 324.4 329.7| 331.1| 332.4] 334.0) 334.3] 337.1 342.4 
274.9| 275.9| 276.3) 277.5| 278.6) 279.2 279.9| 280.9| 281.8| 282.7) 283.1 284.0) 285.9 
274.6| 275.9| 276.5| 277.5| 277.8) 278.2 279.2| 280.0| 281.1] 282.0} 281.9) 283.3 285.9 
275.7| 276.3| 276.5| 278.0| 279.7| 280.7 280.9| 282.2| 282.8] 283.7) 284.8) 285.2 286.4 
387.9| 389.3} 390.1) 390.7] 390.9) 391.6 392.5| 393.2| 414.5] 416.5) 417.3) 417.4 418.9 
345.5| 348.7| 348.8] 349.4| 349.5] 349.9 350.6| 351.2| 366.9] 369.2) 369.3) 369.4 375.6 
398.3| 399.4| 400.3] 401.0] 401.2) 401.9 402.9} 403.6) 426.1] 428.1| 428.9] 429.1 429.7 


All items Sie eaten sab pes 307.6| 318.5| 312.6| 313.9) 315.3] 316.7 317.8| 318.7| 319.1] 319.6) 320.5 321.3| 322.6) 323.4} 324.3 
Commodities .......... | 280.4| 286.5| 282.5} 283.8) 285.2] 286.7 286.8| 286.8| 286.4| 286.3) 286.8 287.6| 288.9| 289.7] 289.8 
Food and beverages 295.2| 301.8} 299.1| 301.2) 301.6) 301.4 300.8| 301.2} 301.4] 301.6] 301.8 302.2| 303.4] 305.4) 307.7 
Commodities less food and beverages ... - 270.7| 271.4| 273.6) 276.3) 277.5 277.7 - - - - = = a 
Nondurables less food and beverages ....... 277.5| 283.8| 275.8| 276.2| 279.4) 283.2 284.9| 285.4| 285.0| 285.1) 286.5 287.0| 288.5| 288.7) 286.9 
Apparel commodities — 186.6| 191.3| 185.1] 187.2} 190.9} 191.5 490.7| 190.0| 187.8] 190.4] 195.1 196.6] 196.5} 194.1) 189.4 
Nondurables less food, beverages, and apparel : 
Durables ..| 261.1| 265.2| 264.9] 266.2) 266.7 267.3| 266.3} 265.1| 263.8] 263.1] 263.1 264.5| 265.7) 265.7] 265.6 


Services 
Rent of shelter (12/84=100) ... 
Household services less rent of shelter (12/84=100) . 
Transportation services 
MeGical Care SCFVICES .......ecsecsessessecssesesnsenesnsenenscenennsaneanecnsnssanenncnnnn® 407.9| 432.7| 420.1) 423.1] 425.7) 427.1 428.7| 430.7| 433.3] 436.1] 438.1 440.6| 443.2} 445.4) 449.2 
Other services 


Special indexes: 
All items less food 
All items less shelter ...... 
All items less homeowners’ costs ..... 9 - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - 
All items less medical care ...... ..| 304.0] 314.3] 308.7] 309.9 311.3| 312.6] 313.7]. 314.6) 314.9 315.3| 316.1| 316.9] 318.1 318.9| 319.6 
Commodities less food .. 
Nondurables less food ...... a 
Nondurables less food and apparel .. 
Nondurables .........:eseseseseesseerseersesesseee 
Services less rent of shelter (12/84= 100) 
Services less medical care ...... 
EM@Prgy ...---s-0eceeeeees =e i ; 
All items leSS CNEIGY ....-.-.-eee ...| 298.3] 309.9] 304.7) 306.4 307.4| 308.1| 308.6] 309.1 309.5| 310.4] 311.5} 313.0 314.5| 315.3] 316.5 
All items less food and energy .. 
Commodities less food and energy .. 
Energy commodities 
Services less energy 


Purchasing power of the consumer dollar: 
1967 =$1.00..... — 31.7| 31.6| 31.5} 31.4| 31.3) 31.3 31.2| 31.1] 31.0) 30.9} 30.8 
1957-59 =$1.00 


- Data not available. 
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e Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


31. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


(1967=100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Area! 


Pricing 
sche- 


Other 
index 


All Urban Consumers 


Urban Wage Earners 


1985 


U.S. City AVEFAGE «2... 


Chicago, III.-Northwestern 
WONG kevcatepeeepsosnvesvcecnvacs 
Detroit, Mich. .............. 
Los Angeles-Long Beach, 
Anaheim, Calif. ..........:ssessses 
New York, N.Y.-Northeastern 
Nese rresivergacasataasrsossss aaa 
Philadelphia, Pa.-N.J. .....see 


Anchorage, Alaska 
(10/67 = 100) 
Baltimore, Md. . 
Boston, Mass. .... 
Cincinnati, Ohio-Ky.-Ind. 
Denver-Boulder, Colo. ...........0+ 
Miami, Fla. (11/77 = 100)...... 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Northeast, Pa. ..... 
Portland, Oreg.-Wash. 
St. Louis, Mo.-lll. .... 
San Diego, Calif. .... 
Seattle-Everett, Wash. .. oa 
Washington, D.C.-Md.-Va. ....... 


Alantas Gai vcissscassesssanscssescsostsssces 
Buffalo, N.Y. .... 
Cleveland, Ohio .. 
Dallas-Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Honolulu, Hawaii . 
Houston, Tex. ...... aa 
Kansas City, Mo.-Kansas ........ 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, 

Minn.-Wis. ........... 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ..... 


San Francisco-Oakland, Calif. 


Region? 
Northeast 


A-1 


Region/population size class 
cross classification? 
Class A: 
Northeast .........ccccecsssesecesseee 
North Central . 


Class B: 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Seay al area AA Reed Ck ook hed ow cit of <fea<< 


MMM NP NNNNNDY hm hf P ht % NNNNMNN PD 


NMNHNMNDY 


dule? | base 


Sept. 


324.5 


326.3 
320.5 


323.8 


316.9 
316.5 


284.5 
327.5 
321.3 
329.8 
358.0 
173.5 
332.4 
306.8 
314.9 
321.6 
377.3 
321.8 
323.6 


Oct. 

325.5 
322.6 
319.7 


326.1 


[oe | [em [om [nw [om 


312.6] 313.9] 320.5} 321.3} 322.6] 323.4) 324.3 


31. Continued— Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


(1967=100, unless otherwise indicated) 


All Urban Consumers 


Urban Wage Earners 


Area’ 


1985 


Class C: 
INOPNCE Sg actsssscssecescsessssscssree 
North Central 
South ......... 


Class D: 
Northeast .........-.cecccsscesseseerss 
North Central 
South ........ 


1 Area is generally the Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA), 
exclusive of farms. L.A.-Long Beach, Anaheim, Calif. is a combination of 
two SMSA’s, and N.Y., N.Y.-Northeastern N.J. and Chicago, Il.- 
Northwestern Ind. are the more extensive Standard Consolidated Areas. 
Area definitions are those established by the Office of Management and 
Budget in 1973, except for Denver-Boulder, Colo. which does not include 
Douglas County. Definitions do not include revisions made since 1973. 

2 Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; 
most other goods and services priced as indicated:. 

M - Every month. 

1 - January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2 - February, April, June, August, October, and December. 

3 Regions are defined as the four Census regions. 

The population size classes are aggregations of areas which have urban 
population as defined: 

A-1 - More than 4,000,000. 


1977 1978 


Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
IACOX .ececcssscscorscsssocscerecncsssseorsnssessssssusseneneceesenes 
Percent change 
Food and beverages: 
Index 


Housing 
Index 
Percent change .... 

Apparel and upkeep: 
IMEX ....secsecessoeseseesencsrncnenenees 
Percent change 

Transportation: 
Index 
Percent change 

Medical care: 
Index 
Percent change 

Entertainment: 
INdOX .....eccereerees 
Percent change ...... 

Other goods and services: 
Index 


Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and 
Clerical Workers 
All items: 
Index 
Percent change 


1985 1986 
Feb. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
SS = 
= - | 1806) - | 1865) - | 188.8 = 
= - | 163.8) - | 166.9 - | 168.2) - 
= - | 1728 - | 175.7 - | 176.7 2 
= - | 163.2 - | 168.3 - | 167.8 = 
= - | 170.6) - | 175.3 - | 177.7 = 
= - | 170.5) - | 173.1 = | 174.2)0 >= 
176.2 = 
176.0 


A-2 - 1,250,000 to 4,000,000. 

B - 385,000 to 1,250,000 

C_ - 75,000 to 385,000. 

D_ - Less than 75,000. 

Population size class A is the aggregation of population size classes A-1 
and A-2. 

- Data not available. 

NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI 
program. Because each local index is a small subset of the national index, 
it has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more 
sampling and other measurement error than the national index. As a result, 
local area indexes show greater volatility than the national index, although 
their long-term trends are quite similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average 
CPI for use in escalator clauses. 


32. Annual data: Consumer Price Index all items and major groups 


272.4 289.1 298.4 311.1 322.2 
10.4 6.1 3.2 4.3 3.6 


267.3 278.2 284.4 295.1 302.0 
7.8 41 2.2 3.8 23 


293.5 314.7 323.1 336.5 349.9 
11.6 Tee 2.7 41 4.0 


186.9 191.8 196.5 200.2 206.0 
48 2.6 2.5 1.9 2.9 


280.0 291.5 298.4 311.7 319.9 
12.1 41 2.4 45 2.6 


294.5 328.7 357.3 379.5 403.1 
10.8 11.6 8.7 6.2 6.2 


221.4 235.8 246.0 255.1 265.0 
7.8 6.5 4.3 3.7 3.9 


235.7 259.9 288.3 307.7 326.6 
10.3 10.9 6.7 6.1 


318.5 
3.5 
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33. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


(1967 = 100) 
Grouping 
1984 1985 Feb. 
Finished goods 291.1 293.8 292.6 
Finished consumer goods .. 290.3 291.9 290.7 
Finished consumer foods 273.3 271.2 275.6 
Finished consumer goods excluding 
294.1 297.4 293.5 
337.3 339.4 332.7 
Durable goods 236.8 241.5 240.9 
Capital equipment 294.0 300.5 299.2 
Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
COTTON OIG ora oincigccsgeccenaiversanecnssnsenpsanasainns 320.0 318.7 318.7 
Materials and components for 
RYAEUMIT CEU NGS) ocacenstscassacoasesecsncetercsesecsecsssnens 301.8 299.4 300.5 
Materials for food manufacturing ............. 271.1 258.7 265.3 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing 290.5 285.8 288.0 
Materials for durable manufacturing ........ 325.1 320.2 320.7 
Components for manufacturing ................ 287.5 291.5 290.8 
Materials and components for 
construction 310.3 315.2 313.3 
Processed fuels and lubricants 566.2 549.4 546.3 
Containers ... 302.3 311.2 311.8 
Supplies 283.4 284.2 283.8 
Crude materials for further processing ...| 330.8 306.2 318.1 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs ............ssscsesseee 259.5 235.0 250.0 
Nonfood materials’ 380.5 355.4 358.2 
Special groupings 
Finished goods, excluding foods ................... 294.8 299.1 295.9 
Finished energy goods ........... .| 750.3 721.4 692.0 
Finished goods less energy ....... 265.1 269.2 269.3 
Finished consumer goods less energy -| 257.8 261.3 261.8 
Finished goods less food and energy .......... 262.3 268.7 267.2 
Finished consumer goods less food and 
IOTIOR GY cosee pees rsesto se arscansseeha sores is sasccenesote 245.9 252.1 250.5 
Consumer nondurable goods less food and 
HOMIOI IY i sccecasnansosscsuetipet ecterasiessepal evepsccessteers 239.0 246.2 243.9 
325.0 325.0 324.5 
Intermediate foods and feeds .... 253.1 232.7 239.2 
Intermediate energy goods ........ 545.0 528.8 526.0 
Intermediate goods less energy .... 303.8 303.9 304.2 
Intermediate materials less foods and 
IDIVONQY ix assascxapuccctiacbasatasanrcduaicysttrsssenscascostecbbniede 303.6 305.2 305.3 
785.2 749.1 754.1 
255.5 233.2 245.9 
266.1 249.7 255.3 


' Crude nonfood materials except fuel. 
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Mar. 


292.1 
290.1 
273.7 


293.6 
333.4 
240.4 
299.3 


318.6 


300.0 
263.9 
287.3 
319.9 
291.0 


313.5 
547.9 
313.1 
283.8 


312.3 
242.9 
358.4 


296.0 
693.2 
268.8 
261.1 
267.2 


250.5 
244.4 
324.7 
236.7 
527.5 
304.0 
305.2 
746.4 


240.4 
255.4 


Apr. 


293.1 
291.2 
272.2 


295.9 
337.4 
240.7 
299.9 


319.3 


300.6 
263.9 
287.1 
322.1 
291.1 


314.0 
552.3 
312.4 
283.7 


311.0 
239.9 
360.2 


297.8 
714.9 
268.8 
260.9 
267.7 


251.1 
245.0 
325.5 
235.4 
531.5 
304.3 
305.6 
749.1 


238.6 
257.3 


May 


294.1 
292.4 
269.5 


299.0 
342.4 
241.4 
300.3 


319.9 


300.5 
261.9 
286.7 
323.0 
291.1 


315.9 
558.0 
311.7 
283.4 


309.1 
236.3 
357.7 


300.1 
746.1 
268.4 
260.3 
268.2 


251.5 
245.2 
326.4 
232.6 
536.7 
304.5 
305.9 
760.7 


234.8 
252.3 


294.0 
292.2 
268.7 


299.0 
342.1 
241.9 
300.5 


319.3 


300.3 
262.0 
286.4 
322.3 
291.3 


317.3 
549.1 
312.0 
283.3 


305.6 
233.7 
354.0 


300.2 
741.4 
268.4 
260.3 
268.6 


252.0 
245.6 
325.7 
232.2 
528.6 
304.6 
306.0 
754.5 


231.7 
247.4 


1986 


Jan. 


296.2 
294.1 
274.9 


298.8 
340.3 
243.6 
304.0 


317.2 


297.0 
252.4 
283.2 
313.9 
292.9 


316.3 
539.8 
310.7 
286.7 


301.3 
231.4 
351.2 


301.1 
704.8 
272.7 
264.8 
272.1 


255.5 
250.6 
323.5 
232.4 
519.1 
303.4 
304.2 
739.9 


229.1 
243.7 


34. Producer Price indexes, by durability of product 


(1967 =100) 
> Annual average 1985 1986 
rouping sai a 4 he = essai BG eS 
1984 1985 Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 


ae == ae ie se ee a I 
293.6 297.3 296.4 296.3 297.1 297.6 297.8 297.8 297.8 295.1 298.8 298.7 298.5 298.2 
323.3 317.3 319.0 317.7 318.4 318.9 317.5 317.3 314.1 313.8 314.6 317.9 318.7 316.9 


Total durable goods 


Total nondurable goods 


302.9 304.3 303.4 303.3 304.2 305.2 304.8 304.6 303.8 302.1 304.6 305.4 305.7 304.7 
293.9 298.1 297.0 296.9 297.6 298.4 298.7 298.7 298.6 295.8 299.7 299.6 299.5 299.1 
312.3 310.5 309.9 309.9 310.8 312.1 311.0 310.6 309.0 308.4 309.4 311.3 312.0 310.3 


346.6 328.2 336.8 332.2 332.1 329.8 327.3 327.5 320.2 320.8 320.9 327.7 328.8 326.9 
peranbaeewenaranescar=cbeannsaes Ba eOO.7, 252.2 261.2 262.1 255.4 247.3 247.6 249.7 249.7 248.8 245.9 243.8 
351.4 332.8 336.4 336.2 334.3 332.1 332.3 324.4 325.1 325.2 332.7 334.0 


35. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


(1967 =100) 
Index 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 
Sl eet sie aa eee 
Finished goods: | 

Total ee 181.7 195.9 217.7 247.0 269.8 280.7 285.2 291.1 293.8 
Consumer goods . 180.7 194.9 217.9 248.9 271.3 281.0 284.6 290.3 291.9 
Capital equipment 184.6 199.2 216.5 239.8 264.3 279.4 287.2 294.0 300.5 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components: 

Total ..cccccccccccssessccscecssssrsssssncsescsensnnnseneseennerenesnenesenanes 201.5 215.6 243.2 280.3 306.0 310.4 312.3 320.0 318.7 
Materials and components for 

MAMNUFACTUTING ........esecseseeneneessnesnsneenensensnnsncanensnses 195.4 208.7 234.4 265.7 286.1 289.8 293.4 301.8 299.4 
Materials and components for construction .... 203.4 224.7 247.4 268.3 287.6 293.7 301.8 310.3 315.2 
Processed fuels and lubricants 282.5 295.3 364.8 503.0 595.4 591.7 564.8 566.2 549.4 
Containers .........eee 188.3 202.8 226.8 254.5 276.1 285.6 286.6 302.3 SA 1:2 
SUPPIi@S .......ssescseeessessssssnsesnneennceneesnvessnecensssnnennnnes 188.7 198.5 218.2 244.5 263.8 272.1 277.1 283.4 284.2 
Crude materials for further processing: 

Total ....cececcsesesesessssssescsssesersssessnsnnsessenenenensansnnnsnsessezens 209.2 234.4 274.3 304.6 329.0 319.5 323.6 330.8 306.2 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs .........ssecessesesenerees 192.1 216.2 247.9 259.2 257.4 247.8 252.2 259.5 235.0 
Nonfood materials except fuel .. 3s 212.2 233.1 284.5 346.1 413.7 376.8 372.2 380.5 355.4 

BPN eis de csescsecac cleaves epacmatae standsvexeostennensesss 912.3 
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36. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification, 


1974 
saa Be [oe owe [me [oe [me [oe [a [ oe [oe [t 


ALL COMMODITIES (9/83 = 100) ............:sscsessssssseesssnssseseenseneneensateneensansnseesenes 


(June 1977=100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Food (3/83= 100) 0 
Meat (3/83= 100) .. 01 
Fish (3/83= 100) 03 
Grain and grain preparations (3/80= 100) .. 04 


Vegetables and fruit (3/83 = 100) ......... Secs 5 05 


Feedstuffs for animals (3/83 = 100) .. 08 
Misc. food products (3/83 = 100) 09 
Beverages and tobacco (6/83 = 100) .............cccscsesessssesneseseenenescneeneneneeneneneens 1 
Beverages (9/83= 100) .......ssssesesessesesenesesees = + i 
Tobacco and tobacco products (6/83 = 100) ........ssesssessesssesseessseseesnensceeees 12 
Crude materials (6/83= 100) 2 
Raw hides and skins (6/80=100) . 21 
Oilseeds and oleaginous fruit (9/77 = 100) ...........ssesseseseseeneseees 22 
Crude rubber (including synthetic and reclaimed) (9/83= 100) .. 23 
24 
Pulp and waste paper (6/83= 100) 25 
AE QXAIG  TIDGIGS 'S casscncectscs-seurssrexousnasiereres 26 
Crude fertilizers and minerals ......... 27 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 28 
RR neer and Fe9 be crass cosas chsnssesasestovcecuesscucavetetecbostevevennosescscsxezausvsineseneavduipettevboverases 3 
Animal and vegetables oils, fats, ANd WAXES .............ccccseeseceseseeseseseeeenene 4 
Fixed vegetable oils and fats (6/83=100) ..........cscsscsesessesesessesesesssncssscenenens 42 
Chemicals (3/83= 100) 5 
Organic chemicals (12/83=100) ... 51 
Fertilizers, manufactured (3/83 = 100) 56 
Intermediate manufactured products (9/81 = 100) - 
Leather and furskins (9/79=100) ...........00 6 
Rubber manufactures ............:ccssese0e 61 
Paper and paperboard products (6/78=100) . 62 


Iron and steel (3/82=100) veciccsnsersnreesernnere, aren 
Nonferrous metals (9/81=100) ......-..c:ssssesessees aes - 
Metal manufactures, n.e.s. (3/82= 100) 


Machinery and transport equipment, excluding military 


and commercial aircraft (12/78 = 100) 67 
Power generating machinery and equipment (12/78= 100) 68 
Machinery specialized for particular industries (9/78 = 100) 69 
Metalworking machinery (6/78=100) .......c..scssssssesesssessecseeseee 7 
General industrial machines and parts n.e.s. 9/78=100) ... 71 
Office machines and automatic data processing equipment 72 
Telecommunications, sound recording and reproducing equipment . 73 
Electrical machinery and equipment 74 
Road vehicles and parts (3/80=100) ae 75 
Other transport equipment, excl. military and commercial aviation ......... 76 

Other manufactured articles 77 


Apparel (9/83 = 100) ve 
Professional, scientific, and controlling instruments and apparatus .......... 79 
Photographic apparatus and supplies, optical goods, watches and 


clocks (12/77 =100) 8 
Miscellaneous manufactured articles, 1.6.8. ....cc.ccecsssssssssesssecssecssesssscssessesenes 84 
Gold, non-monetary (6/82 = 100) ..........csccssscsssssssssesssssssssesssecsssecsssessesessssneese 971 


- Data not available. 
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37. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(June 1977=100, unless otherwise indicated) 


ALL COMMODITIES (9/82=100) . 


Food (9/77 =100) 


RAGE rccrrtccectaprcteccscacegsecsesihe-ce Res 01 134.1 133.4 | 133.8 | 135.4 | 132.3 | 130.4] 118.2 | 120.6 131.2 
Dairy products and eggs (6/81 S100) vena ccccecvcsccsscsesessees ie 02 99.6 | 100.8 99.8 98.9 98.4 98.3 97.9 99.1 100.5 
FISH <.cccccccecececececsessssssssncscesscnscopesssesecessssscstasensnesenessnsssssuseseacenenensnensennesscsusescncersnes 03 | 136.0 | 132.7 | 134.2 | 134.2 | 133.9 | 132.9 129.4 | 129.7 | 132.7 
Bakery goods, pasta products, grain and grain preparations : 

(9/77=100) 04 | 132.7 | 136.5 | 134.8 | 132.9 | 132.8 | 131.8 132.3 | 136.3 | 141.9 


Fruits and vegetables 
Sugar, sugar preparations, and honey ( 
Coffee, tea, cocoa 


Beverages and tobacco 
Beverages 


Crude materials 
Crude rubber (inc. synthetic & reclaimed) (3/84=100) . 
Wd (9/81 = 100) .....sessecsecreetecsseesesseees 
Pulp and waste paper (12/81 =100) ... 
Crude fertilizers and crude minerals (12/83=100) . 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap (3/84=100) ........ : } : ! ; 
Crude vegetable and animal materials, 0.0.8. .......---ssss:sssrsseseeeeeens é 29 - 100.0 | 100.8 | 101.1 | 106.4 | 104.3 | 104.9 | 102.5 102.5 


Fuels and related products (6/82= 100) 
Petroleum and petroleum products (6/82= 100) 


Fats and oils (9/83= 100) 
Vegetable oils (9/83 = 100) .... 


Chemicals (9/82= 100) ........:cssscsessnsssssssnessnessnscennessnsssees 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products (3/84= 100) 
Manufactured fertilizers (8/84 = 100) ..........+----+ssesereee 
Chemical materials and products, n.e.s. (9/84=100) 


Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. .... if i : 
Iron and steel (9/78= 100) .............. ecausaeucacnitstpyeyesssecepoasedenemunsanresenesas 67 119.5 | 118.5 | 123.8 | 124.7 123.7 | 121.0 | 120.1 119.1 118.3 
Nonferrous metals (12/81 = 100) ........:s-:s-sssssssseertssensersssenssnsennenscnsnnsessnsntcs 68 94.8 95.0 96.3 90.2 87.3 81.9 82.3 83.7 80.4 
Metal manufactures, N.€-S. .........:-+++ 


Machinery and transport equipment (6/81= 100) 
Machinery specialized for particular industries (9/78= ; 
Metalworking machinery (3/80=100) ........--sssssssssssessseensseeees 
General industrial machinery and parts, n.e.s. (6/81 = 100) 
Office machines and automatic data processing equipment 


(3/80 = 100) 
Electrical machinery and equipment (12/81 =100) .. 
Road vehicles and parts (6/81 = 100) 


Misc. manufactured articles (3/80= 100) 
Plumbing, heating, and lighting fixtures (6/80=100) .. 
Furniture and parts (6/80= 100) ... 
Clothing (9/77 =100) . 
FOOtWEAR ......rereeeeeeee ss a 
Professional, scientific, and controlling instruments and 
apparatus (12/79=100) 
Photographic apparatus and supplies, optical goods, watches, and 
clocks (3/80 =100) ...... SERED cssvavsenenvoveiveneesecboess Pre aaacanusere 88 90.6 89.6 92.8 91.2 91.3 88.9 89.5 91.1 94.9 
Misc. manufactured articles, n.e.s. (6/82=100) ... 


Gold, non-monetary (6/82= 100) ......--vsssss-sseeseeeeeenennnnnnnsessesseeccnnrcrcennsssnnses 


- Data not available. 
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38. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


(September 1983 = 100 unless otherwise indicated) 


Category 


Percenta- 


1983 


e Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


Foods, feeds, and beverages .... 
Raw materials ........:ccccccecescesseeees 
Raw materials, nondurable ... 

Raw materials, durable ...... 
Capital goods (12/82=100) .... 
Automotive vehicles, parts and engines (i 2/82— 100) 


Consumer goods . 
Durables ........ 
Nondurables 


39. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


(December 1982= 100) 


103.6 104.4 

98.8 97.7 95.0 
103.2 103.9 
104.5 105.3 


Capital goods 


Consumer goods . 
Durable 


Per- 
centage 
Category of 1980 
Trade Dec. 
Value 
Foods, feeds, and beverages 7.477 104.0 106.0 
Petroleum and petroleum products, excl. natural gas . 31.108 88.1 88.8 88.5 
Raw materials, excluding petroleum et 19.205 - - - 
Raw materials, nondurable ....... 9.391 99.0 100.7 102.1 
Raw materials, durable .. 9.814 104.7 106.5 106.7 
13.164 101.3 100.8 99.8 
Automotive vehicles, parts and engines .. 11.750 103.8 103.6 104.9 
14.250 100.4 101.0 101.9 
5.507 101.1 101.1 101.4 
eect meeran savant vosarsapresretsubsssberdatvarscsvnatestcssas ar ivestecdesenie? 8.743 


- Data not available. 


40. U.S. export price indexes by Standard Industrial Classification ' 


Industry group 


Manufacturing: 
Food and kindred products (6/83=100) .. 
Tobacco manufactures .......... 
Textile mill products ............ 
Apparel and related products “en 
Lumber and wood products, except furniture 

(6/83=100) 
Furniture and fixtures (9/83=100) . 
Paper and allied products (3/81 =100) .. 
Printing, publishing, and allied products .... 
Chemicals and allied products (12/84 = 100) 
Petroleum and coal products (12/83=100) . 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastic products . 
Leather and leather products ............::::+00 
Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products 
Primary metal products (3/82=100) ...... 
Fabricated metal products ............c.:s0c000 
Machinery, except electrical (9/78 = 100) ..... 
Electrical machinery (12/80=100) ............00 
Transportation equipment (12/78=100) 
Scientific instruments; optical goods; clocks 


(G/7ZSAOO rosa me ere ae et a 


Miscellaneous manufactured commodities 


' SIC - based classification. 
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- Data not available. 


Dec. 


81.5 


91.8 
96.2 
100.0 
111.4 
102.5 
100.8 


_ 


41. U.S. import price indexes by Standard Industrial Classification ; 


1983 1984 1985 
Industry group a 
Dec. _| Mar. fi) June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. by Dec. 
Manufacturing: 

Food and kindred products (6/77 = 100) 120.8 122.3 126.6 124.1 122.6 118.8 115.0 114.2 115.1 
Tobacco manufactures: «...........0 - - - - = = - = = 
Textile mill products (9/82 = 100) ... 103.3 104.4 103.8 104.3 104.7 102.8 101.0 100.4 101.8 
Apparel and related products (6/77=100) .... 126.5 128.1 129.6 133.9 138.2 135.6 133.0 133.9 134.4 
Lumber and wood products, except furniture 

(6/77 =100) 125.0 129.4 121.1 117.3 120.0 116.3 120.6 A725 115.8 
Furniture and fixtures (6/80= 100) .... 95.5 95.7 96.9 96.2 95.6 93.9 96.1 97.7 98.2 
Paper and allied products (6/77 = 100) 132.9 136.5 141.9 146.0 145.5 141.5 139.8 138.7 137.4 
Printing, publishing, and allied products ...... - - - - - - - - - 
Chemicals and allied products (9/82= 100) 99.5 101.8 101.8 99.8 98.2 95.3 93.9 93.3 95.8 
Petroleum and Coal Products ...........::cceseeeseeseesenestsnsnsnsnsssnseseteese ~ - - - - - - - - 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastic products 

(12/80=100) ae 97.4 98.1 98.5 97.8 98.0 96.9 96.7 96.6 97.5 
Leather and leather products ........ 139.1 140.3 143.7 141.6 144.2 139.1 138.9 142.3 144.0 
Stone, clay, glass, concrete products .. - - - - - - - - - 
Primary metal products (6/81 = 100) ... : 90.5 90.1 91.9 88.3 86.6 82.2 83.0 83.4 81.9 
Fabricated metal products (12/84 = 100) : - - - - 100.0 99.0 99.1 101.0 102.6 
Machinery, except electrical (8/80 = 100) 98.0 97.8 97.1 95.5 94.1 91.8 93.4 96.6 100.0 
Electrical machinery (9/84= 100) - - - 100.0 98.6 95.1 95.8 94.5 95.9 
Transportation equipment (6/81 = 100) 110.3 110.6 111.6 110.7 112.9 113.1 114.2 114.8 119.6 
Scientific instruments; optical goods; clocks 

(12/79=100) «..ecce-cnseosecnecoessvesnsccossassssssssssceoneensssesesesenecsessnossooseees 94.3 94.0 95.5 94.4 93.2 90.7 91.7 94.6 99.0 
Miscellaneous manufactured commodities 

(9/B2=100) .oe.cecceeenscssssnsocessnsscvcrnsssesoncensssascnnccnsenseensenscnseesvonscenses® 99.7 99.8 99.1 95.8 96.4 95.1 95.1 96.6 98.7 


1 SIC - based classification. - Data not available. 


42. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


Annual 
average 


(1977=100) 


Quarterly Indexes 


Business: 
Output per hour of all persons 108.3 | 
Compensation per hour ........... 176.8 
Real compensation per hour ... 99.4 
Unit labor costs .........s0 163.2 | 
Unit nonlabor payments ... " 160.5 | 
Implicit price GeflAtOr ............ssersesneeneesees aa ; é ‘ 7 ; i f 7 i i ; 162.3 
Nonfarm business: 
Output per hour Of all PErSONS ........-.esererereeeeeneees i 7 . h H i k i i i 106.9 
Compensation per hour .......... : H R : z y i i i c F | 176.2 
Real compensation per hour . ; . A ‘ fC 99.0 
Unit labor Costs... 4 i i i lg Q I a I i F i 164.8 
Unit nonlabor payments .. . 163.0 : 
Implicit price deflator 164.2 
Nonfinanciai corporations: 
Output per hour of all employees f 109.2 
Compensation per hour ............. eS : i | 5 K i i : I f 4 173.0 
Real compensation per hour . 97.2 | 
Total unit costs ......... i b i i H i a i i E 161.1 
Unit labor COSTS ........cccssseeessesesesesenssensrsrsseeenenenenens H i Es M ns i hi i i H H 158.3 
Unit nonlabor costs os i i fi MK 168.8 
Unit profits ...........sesee fe 4 i i i i A fi i R kK } 160.1 
Unit nonlabor payments . 165.9 
Implicit price deflator 160.9 
Manufacturing: 
Output per hour of all persons .... ‘ | 119.7 
Compensation per hour ......... re F i i HK f H i H HY 1778 
Real compensation per hour fas i i 99.9 


Unit labor COStS .......:cccceeeeseseneees 
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43. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures selected years 


(1977 =100) 


Private business 


eeeney: 103.7 
Output per hour of all persons 92.3 
Output per unit of capital services 99.6 
Multifactor productivity ............... 441.1 

Output ‘ 

Inputs: 

Hours of all persons .... He 
Capital services 0 1116 
Combined units of labor and capital input .......... bape 

Capital per hour or all PErSOMS .........-sssessseserseeresees ss 

Private nonfarm business 

Productivity: 

Output per hour of all Persons ...........scscseseeesneeeee Hl K ; ; : 4 i f ! i f 103.5 
Output per unit of capital services cs s . 91.9 
Multifactor productivity ............... 99.4 

Output 111.3 
Hours of all persons .... 107.6 
Capital services 121.1 
Combined units of labor and capital input . . i B i 4 " . 112.0 

Capital per hour of all Persons ...........sesesecsseseeeeeeeeee i i o MK » F R i i 8 § 112.6 

Manufacturing 

Productivity: 

Output per hour of all persons 111.6 
Output per unit of Lng services 87.6 
Multifactor productivity ... od 104.9 

104.4 
Hours of all persons .... 93.5 
Capital Services on... eeeseseeseseeseeceee 119.2 
Combined units of labor and capital inputs 99.5 


Capital per hour of all persons peer nine ene 


44. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


(1977=100) 


Business: 
Output per hour of all persons ig e i 
Compensation per NOU? ........sesscesesesessenssssesneensene 4 Al A 3 i i i f i i 7 - 
Real compensation per Our ..........scsesecesesecseseeessees 4 i £ s ! g 3 t “ ‘ A - 
Unit labor costs ......... a & q x f ‘ i i i i i 5 - 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator 


Nonfarm business: 
Output per hour of alll PErSONS ...........:ccceseeseseeeseenes 
Compensation per hour ............ 
Real compensation per hour 
Unit labor costs ........0.. 
Unit nonlabor payment: 
Implicit price deflator 


Nonfinancial corporations: 
Output per hour of all employees 
Compensation per hour ............ 
Real compensation per hour 
Unit labor costs .........ce 
Unit nonlabor payments ............... “ 
Implicit price GeflatOr .......cseseesesescesesesessessesesseeeeseeee 


Manufacturing: 

Output per hour of alll PErSONS ........ccsessesseeseseeeees 
Compensation per hour ..........ss0 a 
Real compensation per hour 
Unit labor costs .........c.s 
Unit nonlabor payments ie 
Implicit price deflator ..... Pasndessbiaasstvs 


- Data not available. 


45. Unemployment rates in nine countries, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1984 1985 
Country Pee Torey arp ES —— 
1984 1985 i IV | ul HH] 3 IV 
Total labor force basis 

74 Til 7.4 7.3 Tal 7:2) 7.2 Tat 6.9 
Canada - - 11.3 11.2 11.1 Wel 10.5 10.2 10.1 

Australia . - - 9.1 8.8 8.5 8.5 8.4 8.1 - 

Japan - - eL 2.8 2.7 2.6 2.6 2.6 - 
France - - 9.7 9.9 10.0 10.2 10.1 10.1 9.9 
Germany ..... - - 7.7 7.8 revs 7.8 7.8 7.8 7.7 
Great Britain . - - 12.7 13.0 12.8 13.0 13.1 13.4 13.0 
- - 5.9 oF 5.7 5.8 5.8 6.0 6.2 

Civilian labor force basis 

United States ies iff Th) 7.4 7.2 7.3 7.3 bers 7.0 
Canada ... = = 11.4 fi er'3 11.1 11.1 10.6 10.3 10.2 

PRUISUV ANDY cccctecnsscesssascaccunnessanenenestoctsacuses=> - - 9.2 8.8 8.6 8.5 8.5 8.2 - 

Japan - - 2.7 2.8 27 2.6 2.6 27 - 
PIS aecco cre arcs eek cencessssecastnntensvonveunenepat> - - 9.9 10.1 10.3 10.4 10.3 10.4 10.1 
GOPMANY .-2-202c-n-0-tssssscvneeerececesserenssssesnene - - 7.9 8.0 7.8 7.9 8.0 7.9 7.9 
Great Britain = = 12.9 13.2 13.0 13.1 13.3 13.5 13.1 
Italy ........ 5.8 5.8 5.9 5.9 6.2 6.3 


Sweden . 


1 Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 

2 Major changes in the Italian labor force survey, 
introduced in 1977, resulted in a large increase in persons 
enumerated as unemployed. However, many persons 
reported that they had not actively sought work in the past 
30 days, and they have been provisionally excluded for 
comparability with U.S. concepts. Inclusion of such persons 
would more than double the Italian unemployment rate 


shown. 

- Data not available. 

NOTE: Quarterly and monthly figures for France, 
Germany, and Great Britain are calculated by applying 
annual adjustment factors to current published data and 
therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 
unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. 
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46. Annual data: Employment status of the civilian working-age population, ten countries 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Employment status and country 1976 1977 1978 ie 1979 1980 } 1961 | 1982 1983 1984 


ayalophar 99,009 102,251] 104,962] 106,940] 108,670] 110,204] 111,550] 113,544 


_paetaaie 10,500] 10,895] 11,231) 11,573] 11,904) 11,958) 12,183} 12,399 
Australia oS 6,358 6,443 6,519 6,693 6,810 6,910 6,997 7,133 
JADEN cccsteesscaeys ..| 53,100} 53,820] 54,610] 55,210] 55,740] 56,320} 56,980) 58,110} 58,480 
FRANCS fecveen circ ..| 22,010] 22,320) 22,490] 22,680] 22,810) 22,950} 23,170) 23,110] 23,260 
Germany ... ..| 25,900] 25,870] 26,000] 26,240] 26,500] 26,610] 26,640| 26,640) 26,700 
Great Britain . 25,290] 25,430] 25,620] 25,710] 25,870) 25,870) 25,880} 25,980) 26,390 
REY icecrssccstencest 20,300] 20,530} 20,630] 20,910] 21,210] 21,410] 21,450] 21,610} 21,600 
Netherlands .. os 4,890 4,950 5,010 5,100 5,290 5,500 5,560 5,720 5,740 
ISSWOCGN irecen rear sce scvavecretcataresdthesscasedeancoroxesrsrevers>s ie 4,149 4,168 4,203 4,262 4,312 4,326 4,350 4,369 4,385 


Participation rate 
United States 61.6 62.3 63.2 63.7 63.8 63.9 64.0 64.0 64.4 


Canada ...... : 61.1 61.6 62.7 63.4 64.1 64.8 64:1 64.4 64.8 
62.7 62.7 62.0 61.7 62.2 62.0 61.8 61.5 61.5 
62.4 62.5 62.8 62.7 62.6 62.6 62.7 63.1 62.7 
57.4 57.6 57.6 57.5 57.2 57.1 57.1 56.5 56.6 
53.8 53.4 53.3 53.3 53.2 52.9 52.5 52.8 53.1 
63.2 63.2 63.3 63.2 63.2 62.2 61.9 62.2 62.7 
47.8 48.0 47.7 47.8 48.0 48.0 47.4 47.2 47.5 
49.1 49.0 48.8 49.0 50.0 51.3 $1.2 52.4 52.3 
66.0 65.9 66.1 66.6 67.0 66.8 66.8 66.9 67.0 


Australia . 


Employed 
United States 92,017} 96,048) 98,824) 99,303) 100,397} 99,526] 100,834] 105,005 
Canada .. 9,651 9,987; 10,395]; 10,708] 11,006} 10,644) 10,734) 11,000 
Australia . 6,000 6,038 6,111 6,284 6,416 6,415 6,300 6,490 
Japan ..... 52,720} 53,370] 54,040] 54,600} 55,060} 55,620) 56,550} 56,870 
France .... 21,200} 21,280) 21,310] 21,340) 21,220} 21,250} 21,150} 20,940 
Germany .... 25,010} 24,970) 25,130) 25,460) 25,730) 25,520] 25,060} 24,650) 24,610 
Great Britain .. 23,810} 23,840) 24,040) 24,360) 24,100) 23,190] 22,820} 22,650) 22,960 


el Pecsrensen Ser 19,600) 19,800} 19,870] 20,100) 20,380) 20,480] 20,430] 20,470} 20,400 
Netherlands 4,630 4,700 4,750 4,830 4,960 4,990 4,930 4,890 4,880 
Sweden 4,083 4,093 4,109 4,174 4,226 4,218 4,213 4,218 4,249 


Employment-population ratio 


United States 56.8 57.9 59.3 59.9 59.2 59.0 57.8 57.9 59.5 


Canada ...... 56.7 56.6 57.5 58.7 59.3 59.9 57.0 56.7 57.4 
Australia .. 59.7 59.2 58.1 57.9 58.4 58.4 57.3 55.4 56.0 
Japan .. 61.1 61.2 61.3 61.4 61.3 61.2 61.2 61.4 61.0 


France ..... 54.8 54.7 54.5 54.0 53.5 52.8 52.4 51.7 50.9 


Germany ........ 52.0 51.6 61.5 517 51.6 50.7 49.4 48.8 48.9 
Great Britain .. 59.5 59.3 59.4 59.8 58.9 55.8 54.6 §4.2 54.6 
Italy wee 46.1 46.3 45.9 45.9 46.1 45.9 45.2 44.7 44.8 
Netherlands 46.5 46.5 46.3 46.4 46.9 46.5 45.4 44.8 44.5 
SWIG i nearessareBetct nce ceeccsschah coassheaponsccersecacossntaniar bears 64.9 64.8 64.6 65.3 65.6 65.1 64.7 64.4 64.7 
Unemployed 
United States 7,406 6,991 6,202 6,137 7,637 8,273] 10,678} 10,717 8,539 
Canada aeenas 726 849 908 836 865 898 1,314 1,448 1,399 
Australia .. 298 358 405 408 409 394 495 697 642 
Japan .. 1,080 1,100 1,240 1,170 1,140 1,260 1,360 1,560 1,610 
France . 990 1,120 1,210 1,370 1,470 1,730 1,920 1,960 2,320 
Germany F 890 900 870 780 770 1,090 1,580 1,990 2,090 
Great Britain 1,480 1,590 1,580 1,350 1,770 2,680 3,060 3,330 3,430 
Helly sccterescseoee 700 740 760 810 830 920 1,020 1,140 1,200 
Netherlands 260 250 260 270 330 510 630 830 860 
Sweden 66 75 94 88 86 108 137 151 136 
Unemployment rate 
United States hel 7.1 6.1 5.8 Li 7.6 9.7 9.6 7.5 
Canada ..........00 ae vA 8.1 8.3 7.4 7.5 7.5 11.0 11.9 11.3 
Australia .. wake 4.8 5.6 6.3 6.3 6.1 5.8 7.2 10.0 9.0 
Japan 2.0 2.0 2.3 2.1 2.0 2.2 2.4 2.7 2.8 
France 4.5 5.0 5.4 6.0 6.4 7.5 8.3 8.5 10.0 
Germany “ 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.0 2.9 41 5.9 75 7.8 
ee Britain oy 6.3 6.2 5.3 6.8 10.4 11.8 12.8 13.0 
Ree. f 3.6 3.7 3.9 3.9 4.3 48 5.3 : 
Netherlands 5.3 5.0 5.2 5.3 6.2 9.3 11.3 14.5 1 . 
Sweden 1.6 1.8 2.2 21 2.0 25 3.1 3.5 3.1 
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47. Annual indexes of productivity and related measures, twelve countries 


(1977=100) 


Item and country | 1960. | 1970 1973 1975 1976 1978 1979 1980 1981 


1982 1983 
Output per hour 
United States 104.9 | 107.1 | 111.6 
Canada ... 104.0 | 101.1 | 107.6 
Japan .. 135.7 | 145.4 | 152.8 
Belgium .........c..cceeeeeeees 126.5 128.6 437.0 
Demmadrk ......ccccccecssecceeseeseee 116.2 415.3 118.8 
France .... 116.0] 1235] 1288 
Germany 110.3 | 111.6) 116.8 
Italy... 121.0 | 123.4] 126.4 
UGE WOTTON WOS oon cc testes ccanateaserccsascasnscosuasssonscrcessseusoresensn 118.7 121.6 130.4 
PNON WEY) ascestrcrsnccicenlescetixcvsascrcescecnsncnsresacrbassensosensussuses 109.7 112.7 119.4 
Sweden ........ 113.2] 1165 | 126.4 
United Kingdom 106.1 | 110.9] 1183 
106.1 99.3 | 104.4 
Canada 108.8 96.4 | 102.2 
Japan ..... 139.0 | 148.6 | 160.1 
Belgium . 104.8 | 104.8 | 106.2 
Denmark ... 108.5 | 108.2] 115.0 
France 104.9 | 105.1 | 106.4 
Germany 104.6 | 101.4 | 102.5 
Italy... 114.3 | 111.6 | 109.0 
Netherlands .... 107.3 | 105.2] 106.3 
Norway 100.1 99.9 98.7 
Sweden .... 100.6 | 100.1 | 106.0 
United Kingdom 86.2 86.8 89.0 
Total hours 
United States ............0. : , : ; : ! 101.1 92.7 93.5 
Canada .... ; : ‘ : ; 104.6 95.4 94.9 
Japan ... é y ; ; 102.4 | 102.2] 104.8 
Belgium A 6 i i 5 i 82.8 81.6 775 
Denmark .. Rs ; i i ! ’ ' 93.4 93.9 96.8 
France ..... 90.4 85.0 82.6 
Germany 94.8 90.8 87.7 
Hally Grssscess- 94.5 90.5 86.2 
Netherlands ry \ ‘ , i 90.4 86.5 81.5 
Norway ... He : ‘ A : f : 91.3 88.6 82.7 
Sweden ...... a 5 : : : : d : 88.9 85.9 83.9 
81.3 78.2 75.2 
Compensation per hour 
United States . : 4 ! i ; 145.2 | 158.0 | 163.4 
Canada ....... a é : ' : : ! 151.5 | 167.2 | 1785 
Japan ...... Re : : : : : 130.2 | 136.9 | 141.5 
Belgium ... . 144.7 | 152.0| 164.9 
Denmark . i y Y : t 149.7 | 165.4| 172.6 
FERRIC 6 tes SR cscbes ccasscussnccttpess A ; : : \ \ E 171.3 | 202.7 | 227.4 
133.8 | 140.9] 1467 
oe ee 197.1 | 237.3| 277.0 
130.3 | 139.4] 147.3 
ae 142.8 | 156.1 | 173.8 
Ae, am : : s ; 148.1 | 158.9 | 173.2 
United Kingdom ... ; : : ; : 185.6 | 2018] 216.2 
Unit labor costs: National currency basis: 
United States ... : k : j : 138.4 | 147.6] 146.4 
145.7 | 165.4 | 165.9 
95.9 94.1 92.6 
114.4 | 118.3 | 120.4 
128.8 | 143.5 | 145.3 
147.7 | 164.1 | 176.5 
121.3 | 126.2] 125.6 
162.9 | 192.4] 219.2 
109.8 | 1146] 113.0 
130.2 | 138.5 | 145.6 
130.9 | 136.3 | 197.1 
174.9 | 181.9 | 182.8 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis: 
United States ... ne : 4 138.4 | 147.6 | 146.4 
Canada stereos inant in ! ; ; [ 129.1 | 1423] 143.1 
JAPAN ...eceeceesecnesnsensenseneeneessnnsesens re : j i h h 116.4 101.2 104.4 
Belgium . = 5 H i ; g 110.7 92.6 84.4 
Denmark E : A : ; 108.4 | 103.2 95.3 
France ...... Tt | \ ' 133.4 | 1226] 113.9 
124.9 | 120.7| 114.1 
eel 126.3 | 125.4| 127.4 
108.2 | 105.2 97.2 
= 120.6 | 114.1 | 106.2 
115.4 96.9 79.8 
Serrrrrrrrtttt et 202.9 1 82.2 1 58.8 


- Data not available. 


1984 


115.6 
111.9 
167.4 


123.6 
135.2 
122.3 
134.4 


121.4 
134.9 
123.0 


115.3 
110.6 
180.3 


123.6 
108.0 
106.5 
113.1 


101.2 
113.2 
92.0 


99.8 
98.9 
107.7 


99.9 
79.9 
87.0 
84.2 


83.4 
83.9 
74.8 


169.4 
181.4 
146.0 


182.8 
247.5 
152.1 
306.0 


185.6 
192.0 
233.4 


146.5 
162.1 
87.2 


147.8 
183.1 
124.3 
227.7 


152.9 
142.3 
189.8 


146.5 
133.0 
98.4 


85.7 
103.0 
101.4 
114.5 


99.7 
76.9 
145.4 
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48. Occupational injury and illness incidence rates 


Industry and type of case’ 


PRIVATE SECTOR® 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
LOSt WOFKGAYS .......csscsscsssessessorsssssssssecssansensnscnccnssnsensecesssnesossssncenes 


Agriculture, forestry, and fishing® 
Total CASES .....ccccsssvecsesscccsssccsscscsssesoseseceseesenenenssrssseneneacocacssarssssnssuasosscoseeasecnenenss 
Lost workday cases .. ante 
Lost workdays 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases .. 
Lost workdays 


Lost workday cases .. 
Lost workdays 
General building contractors: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases .. 
Lost workdays 
Heavy construction contractors: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases .. 
Lost workdays ..........00 
Special trade contractors: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases .. 
Lost workdays .............+ 


Lost workdays 


: __ Durable goods 
Lumber and wood products: 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays ..... scape oteean ates sedwaitines teste ncaeranetietecesing 
Furniture and fixtures: 


Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 
Primary metal industries: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 
Fabricated metal products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays ............. 
Machinery, except electrical: 
Total cases .......... 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 


Electric and electronic equipment: 
Total cases ........... 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 

Transportation equipment: 

TOtel CASO... isssaveteanseassecbescsvazsses 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 

Instruments and related products: 

TPMT: CMB iby. cp tas saceccsasessous oxsoassnsredh psrasnsnsoncousonssens 
Lost workday cases ... 
Lost workdays ..........:0 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries: 
Otml CeO 6552 fecccnocasewssstnsvccvestcanstnvsrratess 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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by industry, United States 


e Current Labor Statistics: Illness and Injury Data 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers? 


1981 


48. —Continued Occupational injury and illness incidence rates by industry, United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers? 


Industry and type of case’ 7 
1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 
+—} meee nia ie I 


Nondurable goods 
Food and kindred products: 


Total cases 


Lost workday cases 6 - - - - 8.6 8.0 7.9 8.1 - 

LOSt WOFKGAYS ee... csecececcsesesesestseenenencnenentenee é - - - - 130.7 129.3 131.2 131.6 - 
Tobacco manufacturing: 

Total cases - - - - 8.2 7.2 6.5 Tal - 

Lost workday cases 5 - - - - 3.9 ae 3.0 32 - 

Lost WOrKCAYS .........0...ssscsssssenssceessenensecnsenes mie - - - - 56.8 44.6 42.8 hd - 
Textile mill products: 

Total cases - - - - 8.8 7.6 7.4 8.0 - 

Lost workday cases ae 2 - - - - 3:2 2.8 2.8 3.0 - 

LOSt WOFKGAYS ..n.....0.cs-cecceccorsssnscsssnssncsnenepasensonsensssssneronsorsees - - - - 59.2 53.8 51.4 54.0 - 
Apparel and other textile products: 

Total cases - - - - 6.3 6.0 6.4 6.7 - 

Lost workday cases 3 - - - - 2.2 2.4 2.4 2.5 - 

LOSt WOFKGAYS ..........0.-sesssecscssceenresesecsrers - - - - 35.0 36.4 40.6 40.9 - 
Paper and allied products: 

Total cases = - - - 11.6 10.6 10.0 10.4 - 

Lost workday cases : - - - - 5.4 4.9 4.5 47 - 

Lost WOrKGaYS ...........ssssccssssssesessneeneenseneessenees - - - - 103.6 99.1 90.3 93.8 - 
Printing and publishing: 

Total cases - - - - 6.7 6.6 6.6 6.5 - 

Lost workday cases - = - - 3.0 2:8 29 2.9 - 

LoSt WOrKGAYS ........cscccececesesesenerenseee Fes - - - - 47.4 45.7 44.6 46.0 - 
Chemicals and allied products: 

Total cases - - - - 6.6 / 5S 5.3 - 

Lost workday cases s - - - - 3.0 2.5 2.5 2.4 - 

LOSt WOrKCAYS ......csssssseseseeeseesescassenersnsenees rs - - - - 48.1 39.4 42.3 40.8 - 
Petroleum and coal products: 

Total cases - - - - 6.7 5.3 5.5 5.1 - 

Lost workday cases .... Pa - - - - 2.9 2.5 2.4 2.4 - 

LoSt WOrKCAYS .......ccccecececseseseereeeneneneee = - - - - 51.2 46.4 46.8 53.5 - 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics pr 

Total cases - - - - 14.6 12.7 13.0 13.6 - 

Lost workday cases = - - - - 7.2 6.0 6.2 6.4 - 

Lost WOFKGAYS «....:.ccssecesssssscssessessearsereeseneeees - - - - 117.4 100.9 101.4 104.3 - 
Leather and leather products: 

Total cases - - - - 11.5 9.9 10.0 10.5 ~ 

Lost workday cases eat - - - - 51 45 4.4 4.7 - 

LOSt WOFKGAYS .......scccccceseseceseseesensenerssneesnenseesent sas - - - - 82.6 86.5 87.3 94.4 - 

Total CASES ........ccceeeeeeeeee - - - - 9.0 8.5 8.2 8.8 - 

Lost workday cases re - - = - 5.3 4.9 4.7 5.2 - 

Lost workdays - - - - 100.6 96.7 94.9 105.1 - 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Total cases - - - - 7.8 the. 7.2 7.4 - 

Lost workday cases .... eae - - - - 3.1 3.1 Sa 3.3 - 

Lost WOrkdayS .......-sseeeseee ae - - - - 45.3 45.5 47.8 50.5 - 
Wholesale trade: 

Total cases tia - - - - TAS TA 7.0 7.2 - 

Lost workday cases ... - - - - 3.6 3.4 3.2 3.5 - 

Lost WOFKAaYS ......-eseceseseeeeeees ‘ - - - - 54.7 52.1 50.6 55.5 - 
Retail trade: 

Total cases vee - - - - eal 7.2 7.3 75 - 

Lost workday cases - - - - 2.9 2.9 3.0 3.2 - 

Lost workdayS ......+0 sees - - - - 41.1 42.6 46.7 48.4 - 

Total cases - - - - 1.9 2.0 2.0 1.9 - 

Lost workday cases sass - - - - 8 9 9 9 - 

Lost workdays - - - - 11.6 13.2 12.8 13.6 - 

Services 
Total cases - - - - 5.0 4.9 Sh 5.2 - 
- - - - 2.3 2.3 2.4 2.5 - 


Lost workday cases 


Lost workdays ..... - 35.9 35.8 37.0 411 - 


1 Total cases include fatalities. EH = total hours worked by all employees during calendar year. 

2 The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per 
workdays per 100 full-time workers and were calculated as: week, 50 weeks per year.) 
(N/EH) X 200,000, where: 3 Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays. - Data not available. 
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New from BLS 
ee ee 


Producer Price Indexes. Each issue includes a comprehensive 
Ne Ue report on price movements for the month, plus regular tables 


and technical notes. $4.25 ($29 per year). 


BLS Bulletins 
OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Employment and Wages, Annual Averages 1984. Bulletin 2249, 
: : let : : : 3 : 

Se ca Ga an Me A che at aged viet rai (Single copies available upon request while supplies last.) 
unemployment insurance programs during 1984. BLS compiles Current BLS Publications (September 1985). 15 pp. Catalog of 


data on a national basis, by State, and by industry. Coverage sche ; . ae ae F 
extends to the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and Virgin BLS publications in print. Includes ordering information. 
oaods. Area Wage Summaries 


Area Wage Surveys Ann Arbor, MI. October 1955. 5 pp. 
Madison, WI. September 1985. 4 pp. 
These bulletins cover office, professional, technical, maintenance, inane Texas Secheaniek RA pp. 
custodial, and material movement jobs in major metropolitan , 
areas. The annual series of 70 is available by subscription for $102 BLS REPORTS 
per year. Individual area bulletins are also available separately. 


? ‘ Employment in Perspective: Minority Workers, Third Quarter 

Se cetron Ae seegiaednge Metr ae Area, September 1985. Report 724. 4 pp. Focuses on differences in the work ex- 

- Bulletin ’ pp., $1.75 (GPO Stock No. perience of black, Hispanic, and white workers over the entire 
829-001-00040-3). year of 1984. 


Columbus, Ohio, Metropolitan Area, October 1985. Bulletin Employment in Perspective: Women in the Labor Force (formerly 


3030-51, 39 pp., $1.75 (GPO Stock No. 829-001-0005 1-9). called Working Women), Third Quarter 1985. Report 725.3 pp. 
Dieses i > ter ty : 
Gainesville, Florida, Metropolitan Area, September 1985. Bulletin Pes Se es sigh pana ia — 


3030-42, 23 pp. $1.25 (GPO Stock No. 829-001-00042-0). 
Major Programs, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Report 718. Presents 


eas] 5 (no sinks, s0 001000501 Bulletin in highly concentrated form the scope of the Bureau’s. major 
» W pp., oi. ocK No. ). statistical programs, the data available, the form of publica- 
Kansas City, Missouri-Kansas, Metropolitan Area, September Sais pith of the esd of the Gath ge See Pees 
1985. Bulletin 3030-46, 53 pp., $2.25 (GPO Stock No. ia 
829-001-00046-2). BLS Summaries 


Miami, Florida, Metropolitan Area, October 1985. Bulletin 3030-47, : : ‘ : : 
38 pp., $1.75 (GPO Stock No. 829-001-00047-1). he seen pee oa 5) re Metropolitan eae 


New Orleans, Louisiana, Metropolitan Area, October 1985. Bulletin : Earnings i 
3030-49, 33 pp., $1.50 (GPO Stock No. 829-001-00049-7). OMe 2th ee 


Periodicals To Order: 


CPI Detailed Report. Each issue provides a comprehensive report Sal icati i i i 
t om le Publications: Order bulletins by title, bull 
on price movements for the month, plus statistical tables, charts, GPO stock number from the ali enw of Deanne Ca 
and technical notes. $4 ($25 per year). Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, or Gon the 
; : Bureau of Labor Statistics, Publicati 

Current Wage Developments. Each issue includes selected wage 2145, Chicago, IL 60690. sy euaceiciner grr f ee 
and benefit changes, work stoppages, and statistics on compensa- subscriptions, are available only from the Superintendent of 
Hicd poet $2 ($21 per Age November issue features major Documents. All checks—including those that go the Chicago 
co! ve bargaining settlements in private industry, i i 
ee ee coat, p ry, first 9 poh Spa A wR ie be made payable to the Superintendent of 


Employment and Earnings. Each issue covers employment and Other Publications: Request from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


percent developments in the month plus regular statistical U.S. Department of Labor, Room 2421, 441 G Street. N.W 
tables on national, State, and area employment, hours, and earn Washington, D.C. 20212, or from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


ings. $4.50 ($31 per year). Chicago Regional Office, P.O. Box 2145, Chicago, IL 60690. 


# U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE : 1986 491-537/40001 


you sometimes feel like Stanley hunting for Livingstone, 
en confronted with the maze of economic and social statistics? 


9, your search for a single source and international prices; economic e Men’s and women’s earnings 
pliable and comprehensive statistics growth; and related topics. Each e Occupational winners and losers 
analysis is over. Subscribe to the month, the Review also contains e Black workers’ gains 
thly Labor Review, the oldest articles and informative reports. e Shortage of machinists? 
ernment journal providing up-to-date Some recent titles are: e Price inflation remains low 
rmation in economic and social e Job Training and Partnership Act e Employment in energy industries 
istics. e Older workers in the labor market e Collective bargaining 
e Japan’s low unemployment e Fatal injuries 
lished continuously since 1915, e Employee-owned firms 
Review provides a 47-page section e The labor force in 1995 To subscribe to the Review, please 
burrent statistics covering e Multifactor productivity fill out the following coupon and send to: 
loyment and unemployment; e Import prices for petroleum ; 
es, and strike activity; worker e The employment cost index Superintendent of Documents 
1 capital productivity; unit labor e Work injuries from falls U.S. Government Printing Office 
ts and output; consumer, industrial, e Youth joblessness Washington, D.C. 20402. 


der form: Please send the Monthly Labor Review for 1 year at $24 (Foreign subscribers add $6). 


[] Enclosed is a check or money order payable to Superintendent of Documents. 


[1] Charge to GPO Deposit Account No. 


dit card orders: [] VISA Account No. 
nd to Expiration Date 
perintendent of 1 MasterCard Account No. 
jcuments only.) Expiration Date Se ee 


Total charges $ 


Name 


Organization 
(if appropriate) 


Address 


——$———— 


City, State, Zip Code 
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